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PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


jpVIFTBEN years aero in publishing the 
T first collected edition of Swami Vive- 
kananda’s works we ventured to announce 
that a companion volume containing the 
speeches and writings of the Members of 
the Bamakrishna Brotlierhood would be 
issued, at no distant date. That long- 
cherished ambition is!, fulfilled .to day in 
the publication ' of • this comprehensive 
volume fittingly entitled, “The Mission 
of our Master.” 

The papers herein collected are taken 
from the extensive writings and speeches 
of the many Eastern and Western disciples 
of Swami Ramakrishna Faramahamsa, the 
great Spiritual Teacher of recent times, 
whose light has richly illumined a vast 
concourse of men and women in both 
hemispheres. Swami Vivekananda, Swami 
Ramakrishnananda, Swami Abhedananda, 
Swami Saradananda. Sister Nivedita, these 
and other disciples either directly of 
the Paramahamsa or of his most im- 
portant disciple Swami Vivekananda, 
are too well known by their lives and 
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teachings to need any introduction to 
Indian readers. 

Our object in presenting this collection 
to the public is to mirror the mind of the 
Great Sage as reflected in the writings of 
numerous persons endowed with great 
devotion and spirituality. 

We have made a formal attempt to 
classify the matter under convenient heads, 
but of course many of the contributions 
are capable of being put under more than 
one head indicated by us. 

There are many who seem to think 
that Swami Vivekananda and his band of 
co-workers confined themselves to mere 
philosophical discourses. There could be 
no greater mistake than that. For Service 
is the first aim of the Brotherhood whose 
record of benevolence and (charity in con- 
nection with innumerable organizations for 
medical and famine relief forms a bright 
and glowing chapter in the literature of 
the Mission. An attempt is made in the 
last section of this book to give a summary 
of the practical work of the Mission apart 
from propagandist activities. 
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The Mission of Our Master. 


Paet L— General. 

HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF INDIA.* 

By Swami Vivekananda. 

N ON-EXISTENCE can never ^ be the cause of 
what exists. Something cannot come out of 
nothing. That the law of^ causation is omnipotent 
and knows no time or place when it did not exist 
is a doctrine as old as the Aryan race, sung, by their 
ancient poet-seers, formulated by their philosophers, 
and made the corner-stone upon which the Hindu 
man even of to-day builds his whole scheme of life. 

There was an inquisitiveness in ^ the race to start 
with, which very soon developed into bold analysis, 
and though in the first attempt the work turned out 
might be like the attempts of the future master-sculpt- 
or with shaky hands, it very soon gave W’ay to strict 
science, bold attempts and startling results. 

Its boldness made them search every brick of 
their sacrificial altats ; scan, cement and pulverise 
every word of their scriptures ; arrange, re-arrange, 
dnnht^dpj3^ nn cftEemnnies.* tneneri theic 

* from th® i'rabhudiha Bharata, Dec. 1918. 
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gods inside out, and assigned only a secondary place 
to their omnipotent! omniscient, omnipresent Creator 
of the universe, their ancestral Father in heaven , or 
threw Him altogether overboard as useless, and 
started a world religion without Him with even now 
the largest following of any. It evolved the science 
of geometry from the arrangements of bricks to build 
various altars, and startled the world With astrono- 
mical knowledge that arose from the attempts to 
accurately time their worship and oblations It made 
their contribution to the saence of Mathematics the 
largest of any race ancient or modern, and their 
knowledge of chemistry, of metallic compounds m 
medicine, their scale of musical notes, their invention 
of the bovv-instfuments of great service in the building 
of modern European civilisation It led them to 
invent the science of building up the child mind 
through shining fables, which every child in every 
civilised country learns in a nursery or a school and 
carnes an impress through life 

Behind and before this analytical keenness, cover- 
ing it as m a velvet sheath, was the other great mental 
peculiarity of the race — poetic insight. ^faeir 
religion, their philosophy, their history, their ethics, 
their pohtics were all inlaid in a flower-bed of poetic 
imageries— the miracle of language which they call 
Sanskrit, or perfected, lending itself to expressing and 
manipulating them better than any other tongue. 
The aid of melodious numbers was invoked even to 
express the hard facts of Mathematics 
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This anali'tical power and the boldness of . poeti- 
■cal visions which urged it onward are the two great 
internal causes in the make-up of the Hindu race. 
They together formed as it were » the keynote to the 
national character. This combination is what is 
always making the race press onwards beyond the 
senses — the secret of those speculations which are like 
the steel blades they used to manufacture — cutting 
through bars of iron, yet pliable enough to be easily 
bent into a circle, , 

They wrought poetry in silver and gold } the 
symphony of jewels, the maze of marble wonders, the 
•music of colours, the fine fabrics which belong more 
to the fairy-land of dreams than to the real— -have 
at the back of them thousands of years of working of 
this national trait. 

Arts and sciences, even the realities of domestic 
life, are covered with a mass of poetical conceptions 
and pressed forward, till the sensuous touches the 
super-sensuous, and the real gets the rose-hue of the 
unreal. 

The earliest glimpses we have of this race shows 
them already in the possession of this characteristic, 
as an instrument of some use in their hands. Many 
forms of religion and society must have been left 
behind in the onward march, before We find them as 
depicted in the scriptures, the Vedas^ 

An organised Pantheon, elaborate ceremonials, 
fltrvciiuns rfi soeVdey itfto *nere&'feny dinsius ixuutsiftiAuh. 
by a variety of occupations, a great many necessaries. 
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and a good many luxunes of life are alreadj 
there 

Most modern scholars are ag:reed that surroun- 
dings as to climate and conditions purely Indian Were 
not yet working on the race 

Onward through several centunes, we come to a 
multitude surrounded by snotvs of the Himalayas on 
the North and the heat of the South — vast plains, 
interminable forests, through which mighty rivers 
roll their tides We catch a glimpse of different 
races— Dravidians, Tartars, and Abongmals pouring 
m their quota of blood, of speech, of manners and 
religions — and at last a great nation emerges to our 
view, still keeping the type of the Aryan , stronger, 
broader, and more organised by the assimilation 

We find the central assimilative core giving its 
type and character to the whole mass, clinging on With 
great pnde to its name of ** Aryan,’ and ithough 
willing to give other races the benefits of its civihsa 
tion, it was by no means willing to admit them witbm 
the " Aryan ” pale 

^ The Indian climate again gave a higher direction 
to the genius of the race In a land where nature 
Was propitious and yielded easy victories, the national 
mind started to grapple and conquer the higher 
problems of life in the field of thought Naturally 
the thinker, the pnest, became the highest class in the 
Indian society, and not the man of the sword The 
priests again, even at that dawn of history put most 
of their energy m elaborating rituals , and when the 
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nation began to find the load of ceremonies and 
lifeless rituals too heavy,— came the first philoso- 
phical speculations, and the rtyal race was the first to 
break through the maze of killing rituals. 

On the one hand, the majority of the priests 
impelled by economical considerations were bound to 
defend that form of religion which made their existence 
a necessity of society and assigned them the highest 
place in the scale of caste ; on the other hand, the 
Tdng.caste, whose strong right band guarded and 
.guided the nation and who now found themselves as 
leaders in the higher thoughts also, were loath to 
give up the first place to men who only knew how to 
conduct a ceremonial. There were, then others, 
recruited from both the priest and king-castes, who 
ridiculed equally the ritualists and philosophers* 
declared spiritualism as fraud and priestcraft, and 
upheld the attainment of material comforts as the 
highest goal of life. The people tired of ceremonials 
nnd wondering at the philosophers joined in masses 
■the materialists. This was the beginning of that caste 
question and that triangular fight in India between 
ceremonials, phUcKophy and materialism which ha® 
come down unsolved to our own days. 

The first solution of the difficulty attempted was 
by applying the eclecticism tvhich from the earliest 
<iays bad taught thorn to see in differences the same 
truth in various garbs. The great leader of this 
school, Krishna himself— of royal race— and his sermon, 
the Gita, have after varied vicissitudes brought 
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ibout bj theuphea^als of the Jams, the Buddhists 
and other sects, fairly established thcmsch es as the 
Prophet of India and the truest philosophy of 
life The tension though toned for the time did not 
satisf> the social wants which were among the causes 
— the claim of the king race to stand first m the scale- 
of caste and the popular intolerance of pnestly 
prualcge. Knshna had opened the gates of spiritual 
knowledge and attainment to all irrespective of sex or 
caste, but he left undisturbed the ■same problem on the 
social side. This again has come dow n to our own 
days, inspite of the giganbc struggle of the Buddhists, 
Vaishnaras, etc , to attain to social cqualitj for all 
kfodem India admits spintuaf cqua/ilj of all 
souls — but stnctly keeps the social difference 

Thus w e find the struggle renewed all along the 
line in the seventh centur> before the Christian era 
and finally m the sixth, over\vhelming the ancient 
order of things under Sakya Muni, the Buddha In 
their reaction against the privileged pnesthood they 
swept off almost every bit of the old ritual of the 
Vedas subordinated the gods of the Vedas to the 
position of servants to their own human saints and 
declared the “ Creator and Supreme Ruler ” as an 
invention of priestcraft and superstition 

But the aim of Buddhism was reform against 
ceremonials requiring offerings of animals, against 
hereditary caste, exclusive priesthood and against belief 
in permanent souls It never attempted to destroj 
the Vedic religion, or overturn the social order It 
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introduced a vigorous method, by organising a class of 
Sannyasins into a strong monastic brotherhood, and 
the Brahmavadinis into a body of nuns, — by introdu- 
cing images of saints in the place of altar-fires. 

It is probable that the refonners had fdr centuries 
the majority of the Indian people with them. The 
older forces were never entirely pacified but they 
underwent a good deal of modification during the 
centuries of Buddhistic supremacy. 

In ancient India the centres of national life were 
always the intellectual and spiritual and not political. 
Of old, as now, political and social power has been, 
always subordinated to spiritual and intellectual. The 
outburst of national life was round colleges of sages 
and spiritual teachers. We thus find the Samities of 
the Pa'nchalas, of the Kashyas (Benares), the Maithilas 
standing out as great centres of spiritual culture and 
philosophy, even in the Upanishads. Again these 
centres in turn became the focfis of political ambition 
of the various divisions of the Aryans. 

The great epic Mahabbarata tells us of the war 
of the Kurus and Panchalas for supremacy over 
the nation, in which they destroyed each other. 
The spiritual supremacy veered round and centred in 
the East among the Magadfaas and Maithilas, and 
after the Kuru-Panchala war a sort of supreraaej* was 
obtained by the kings of Magadha. 

The Buddhist reformation and its cliief field of 
activity was also the same eastern region; and when 
the Maurj'a kings forced posably by the,bar sinister to 
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their escutcheon, patronised and let the new move- 
ment, the new priest power joined hands with the 
political power of the empire of Patahputra The 
popularity of Buddhism and its fresh \ igour made the 
Maurya kings the greatest emperors that India ever 
had The power of the Maurya sovereigns made 
Buddhism that world wide religion that we see even 
tOKlay 

The exclusiveness of the old form of Vedic 
religions debarred it from taking ready help from 
outside At the same time it kept it free and pure 
from many debasing elements which Buddhism m its 
propagandist zeal tvas forced to assimihlc 

This extreme adaptability in the Jong run made 
Indian Buddhism lose almost all its individuality, and 
extreme desire to be of the people made it unfit to 
cope With the intellectual forces of the mother reh 
gion in a few centuries The Vedic party m the 
meanwhile got rid of a good deal of its most objection- 
able features, as animal sacrifice, and took lessons 
from the rival daughter in the judicious use of images, 
temple processions, and other impressive perform 
ances and stood ready to take wthm her fold the whole 
empire of Indian Buddhism already tottering to its fall 

And the crash came, with the Scythian invasions 
and the total destruction of the empire of Patahputra 

The invaders already incensed at the invasion of 
their central Asiatic home by the preachers of 
Buddhism, found in the sun worehip of the Brahmanas 
great sympathy With their own solar religion,— and 
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■when the Brahmanist party were ready to adapt and 
spiritualise many of the customs of the new comers, 
the invaders threw themselves heart and soul into the 
Brahmanic cause. 

Then there is a veil of darkness and shifting 
^ shadows, there are tumults of war, rumours of 
massacres, and the nest scene rises upon a new phase 
of things. 

The empire of Magadha was gone. Most part 
of Northern India was under the rule of petty chiefs 
always at war with one* another. Buddhism was 
almost extinct, except in some eastern and Himalayan 
provinces and in the extreme south ; and the nation 
after centuries of struggle against the power of a 
hereditary priest awoke to find itself in the clutches of 
a double priesthood of hereditary Brahmanas and as 
exclusive monks of the new regime, with all the 
powers of the Buddhistic or^nisation and -^vithout 
their sympathy for the people. 

A renaissant India bought by the valour and 
blood of the heroic Rajputs, defined by '’the merciless 
intellect of a BrahmUna from the same historical 
thought-centre of Slitbila, Jed by a new philosophical 
impulse organised by Sankara and his bands of 
Sannyasins and beautified by the arts and literature 
of the courts of Malava — arose on the ruins of the old. 

The task before it was profound, problems vaster 
than what their ancestore ever faced. A compara- 
tively small and compact race, of the same blood and 
apeech and the same social and religious aspiration. 
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saving its unity bj unscalable \\alls around itself has 
grown huge by multiplication and addition during the 
Buddhistic supremacy and divided by race, colour, 
speech, spiritual instinct, and social ambitions into 
hopelessly jarnng factions. And this has to be unified 
and welded into one gigantic nation This task 
Buddhism had come also to solve, and had taken it up 
when the proportions \\ ere not so vast 

So long it was a question of Ar>-anising the 
other types that were pressing for admission, and 
thus out of different elements making a huge Aryan 
body Inspite of concessions and compromises 
Buddhism was eminentl) successful and remained the 
na^onal religion of India But the time came when 
the allurements of sensual forms of worship indiscn 
mmately taken in along with various low races, were 
too dangerous for the central Aryan core, and a longer 
contact would certainly have destrojed the civilisation 
of the Aryans Then came a natural reacbon for 
self preservation, and Buddhism as a separate sect 
ceased to hve m most parts of its land of birth 

The reaction movement led in close succession by 
Kumarilla in the North and Sankara and Ramanuja 
in the South has become the last embodiment of that 
vast accumulabon of sects and doctrines and rituals 
called Hinduism For the last thousand years or more,, 
its great task has been assimilation, With novv and 
then an outburst of reformation This reaction first 
wanted to revive the rituals of the Vedas, — failing- 
which, it made the Upamshads or the philosophic. 
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portions of the Vedas of its basis. It brought 
Vj’asa’s systems of Mimamsa philosophy and Krishna’s 
sermon, the Gita, to the forefront, and all succeeding- 
movements have followed the same. The movement 
of Sankara forced its way through its high intellectua- 
lity but it could be of little service to the masses, 
owing to its adherence to ‘ktrict caste-laws, verj' little- 
scope for ordinary emotion, and making Sanskrit the- 
only vehicle- of communication. Ramanuja on the 
other hand, '\vith a most practical philosophy, a great 
appeal to the emotions, an entire denial of birthrights 
before spiritual ^attainments and appeals through the 
popular tongue, completely succeeded in bringing the 
masses back to the Vedic religion. 

The northern reaction of ritualism was followed 
by the fitful glory of the Mala\a empire. With the des- 
traction of that in a short time, northern India went 
to sleep, as it were, for a long period, to be rudely 
awakened by the thundering onrush of Mahomedan 
cavalry across the passes of Afghanistan. In the south, 
however, the spiritual upheaval of Sankara and 
Ramanuja was followed by the usual Indian sequence 
of united races and powerful empires. It was the 
home of refuge of Indian rdigion and civilisation, 
when northern India from s6a to sea lay bound at the 
feet of Central Asiatic conquerers. The Mahomedans 
tried for centuries to subjugate the south, but can 
scarcely be said to have got even a strong foothold; 
and when the strong and united empire of 'the Moguls 
■was very near completing its conquest, the hills and 
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plateaus of the south poured in their bands of fighting 
peasant horsemen, determined to die for the religion 
hich Ramdas preached and Tuka «ang and m a short 
time the gigantic empire of the Moguls was only a 
name 

The mo\ements in northern India dunng the 
Mahomedan period are characterised by their uniform 
attempt of holding the masses back from jommg the 
religion of the conquerors,— -which brought m its tram 
social and spiritual equality for all 

The friars of the orders founded by Ramananda, 
Kabir, Dadu, Chaitanya or Nanak were all agreed m 
preaching the equality of Man, however differing from 
each other m phiiosopky, Thctr energy was /or the 
most part spent in checking the rapid conquest of 
Islam among the masses and they had ver> httle left 
to give birth to new thoughts and aspirations Though 
evidently successful in their purpose of keeping the 
masses within the folds of the old religion, and tern 
permg the fanaticism of the Mahomedans, they were 
mere apologists, str ugglmg to obtain permissioa to live 

One great prophet, however, arose m the north, 
Go\ind Smgh, the last Guru of the Sikhs, with creative 
genius, and the result of his spiritual work was 
followed by the well known political organisation of 
the Sikhs We have seen throughout the history of 
India, a spiritual upheaval is almost alwa>s succeeded 
"by a political unity extending over more or less area 
of the continent, which m its turn helps to strengthen 
the spiritual aspiration that brings it to being. But 
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the spiritual aspirations that prweded the rise of the 
Mahratta or the Sikh empire was entirely reactionary^ 
We seek in vain to find m the court of Poona or 
Lahore even a ray of reflection of that intellectual 
glory which surrounded the courts of the Moguls, 
much less the brilliance of Malava or Vijayanagar 
It was intellectually the darkest period of Indian 
history, and both these meteoric empires representing 
the upheaval of mass fanaticism and hating culture 
with all their hearts, lost all their motive power as 
soon as they had succeeded m destroying the rule of 
the hated Mahomedans 

Then there came again a period of confusion 
Friends and foes, the Mogul empire and its destroyers, 
and the till then peaceful foreign traders, French and 
English, all joined in a meUe of fight For more than, 
half a century there w as nothing but war and pillage 
and destruction, and when the smoke and dust cleared, 
England was stalking victorious over the rest There 
has been half a century of peace, and law and order 
under the sway of Britain Time alone wiU prove if 
It IS the order of progress or not 

There have been a few religious movements 
amongst the Indian people during the British rule, 
following the same line as was taken up by northern 
Indian sects during the sway of the empire of Delhi 
They are the voices of the dead or the dying — the 
feeble tones of a terrorised people, pleading for per 
mission to live. They are ever eager to adjust their 
spiritual or social surrroundm^ according to the tastes 
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•of the conquerors — if they are only left the right to 
live, especially with the sects under the English domi- 
nation, when social differences with the conquering 
race are more glaring than the spiritual The Hindu 
sects of the century seemed to have set one ideal of 
truth before them — the approval of their English 
masters. No wonder that these sects have mushroom 
lives to live The vast body of the Indian people 
religiously hold aloof from them and the only popular 
recognition they get is the jubilation of the people 
when they die 

But possibly for sometime yet it cannot be 
otherwise 



THE COMMON BASIS OF ALL RELIGIONS.* 
By SWAMl Ramakrishnanda. 

ideal of all religions is God, God alone. As 
X different rivers, taking their birth in different 
places, all flow toward the one ocean, so every re- 
ligion leads to God. In whatever** religion a man 
belongs, he has to worship the one God. Accord- 
ing to the Semitic belief, whatever is not God, is 
called Satan. The two e.\istences are God and 
anti-God. What is Satan ? If we want to know 
what Satan is, it is very easy for us ; but it is very 
•difficult for us to know what God is. What then 
is Satan ? That which makes me forget my God. 
And what is that ? The ego. The ego makes me 
forget the Lord and believe that all these things 
belong to^me. So what in Judaism, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism they call Satan, in Vedanta we 
•call ego or selfishness. All ideas of "I,” "me” and 
^‘mine" are Satanic, because they are based on 
ignorance and put the ego in the place of the Lord 
•of the whole universe. Therefore some philoso- 
phers declare that ignorance is Satan and wisdom is 
God, for it is ahvays ignorance which leads a 
man to doubt the enstence of God. " The fool 
hath said in his heart there is no God,” 

* Talk given to some Mohammedan students who took 
refuge in the monastery during a storm, hence the refer' 
once to the Semitic idea of a Satan. The young men were sc 
much interested in what the Swami had to say, that tbes 
returned every evening for a week to have him expound tc 
-them the tenets of their own religion. 
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It IS only out of vanity that men deny the exist- 
ence of God Such people make much of the ego 
and think that the human mind can unravel the 
mysteries of the universe, but it is as absurd to- 
suppose that this puny mind can understand the 
workings of the Lord as that an ant Can lift up 
the Himalayas and plunge them into the Bay of 
Bengal This human mind by itself is so weak, so 
slavish in its nature, that we cannot imagine any- 
thing weaker or more helpless Does it remember 
what it thought or did last week, or last month, or 
when it was five years old’ Has it the power to 
go bejond this universe? No Then it 15 subject 
to all sorts of temptations It is led away by anj 
thing and everything in the outside world Can it 
alwa)^ e\ en keep Itself awake ’ No it is often and 
often overpowered by ’^leep It is also like a monkey, 
\sith no power to keep quiet even for a moment 
For this reason, one of the greatest warriors of India 
has said that the mind is so unsteadj and tumultuous 
that to curb it is more difficult than to curb the wind 
What IS the meaning of restlessness ? Weakness It 
IS the V. eak man who is restless The weaker a 
thing, the more It is restless , the stronger it is, the 
calmer and steadier is it A little plant bends and 
quivers at the slightest breeze, but the Simalayas 
remain unmoved m the fiercest storm Therefore this 
constant restles«ness of the mind shows its weakness. 
Its flimsmcss 

How precarious too ts the life of this bodj ! I 
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am talking here at this moment, then suddenly I 
may stop, my body will “become stiff and people 
will say that I am dead. Having such a body to 
call my own, having such a mind to call my own, 
how can I be vain and proud ? That man must 
be absolutely in the hands of Satan' who makes 
much of this body and mind; or who thinks this 
body and mind to be his own property. Neither 
(he mind belongs to me, nor the body. To 
whom then do they belong ? They must belong to 
Him from whom they come. 1 am evidently not 
my own master. If I were, I could stay here as 
long as I chose ; but the moment God calls, I must 
go away and leave parents, relatives, property, all 
that I care^ for. So nothing is mine. “ Nothing 
belongs to me, all is Thine, O Lord I " This is true 
wisdom. “All is mine,” is Satanic; “All is Thine/' 
is of God. This every religion teaches. 

The essential parts of all religions are the same. 
It is only in* the non-essential parts that differences 
are to be found. Therefore we need not find fault 
with other rdigions on account of their differences in 
external manners. That which makes up the external 
is the shell side ; it is always rough and hard and 
difficult to break, but it has one advantage, it pre- 
serves the kernel. Religion may be defined as 
“ giving God his due.” God alone is the proprietor 
of the universe. He alone is the proprietor of me, the 
proprietor of you ; recognizing this and giving up all 
to Him is religion. Wishing to keep all for oneself is 
2 
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irreligion Throw away the idea of me and 
‘ mine , ’ give up all to God this is the essential of 
every religion This is what Mahommedamsm teaches, 
what Christiamt) teaches what Vedanta teaches, 
what every religion teaches 

Human nature is all the same Only dresses 
differ What is m the dress ? You maj wear a coat 
and trousers I may wear this one simple cloth but 
underneath, the nature is all the same Naked I 
came from my mother s womb and naked I shall go 
away again But behind all dress all ceremonies and 
religious rites is this one idea, — to realize God 
Chnstian, Mahommedan, Hindu, all are striving for 
this Jnana Marga, Bbakti Marga, Karma Yoga, 
Raja Yoga (the paths of wisdom, devotion, work and 
self control) all lead to this To realize God is 
consciously or unconsc ously the aim of every man 
He may seem to be drawn away by a beautiful face, 
by sense pleasure or ambition, but he will never find 
satisfaction until he has reached God This too is the 
common basis of all true ethics for all that takes man 
to God IS morality, and all that takes man away from 
God IS immorality 

In the realm of law, however, there is religious 
law and there is soaal law, and we must discnmmate 
between them God commands us to punish those 
who disobey Him Why should we punish them ? 
To make them obedient servants. But Christ says 
When a man strikes you on one cheek, turn to hirn 
the other Is this not a contradiction? No The 
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-one IS a religious law, the other a social law The 
one IS meant for thoae who have given up the world , 
the other for the householder, who must punish the 
wrong doer to protect society 

A man who wants notiwng but God, if some one 
asks him for his house, he will say “ Yes, take it 
I do not want it ' But that is only possible for a 
man who is a Sannyann* who has given up the 
v/orld and all worldly ties , not for one who has a 
family and still wishes to live m the world If a 
-householder should practise such non resistance, there 
would be general depredation, t^e good would be 
<lestroyed and the wicked would prevail Punish 
ment is not a bad thing If you have done some- 
thing which helps to rectify a man, you have 
done good to him We should not let the wicked 
thrive In a field there are always weeds, but if 
you want to reap a good harvest you must pull 
them out Yet it must not be done m a revengeful 
or malicious spirit based on egotism Satan 
always wants to revenge God sent Satan out of 
heaven because he was not worthy to remain there, 
hut He was not angry with him The attitude of 
God towards Satan is always pity , the attitude of 
Satan towards God is that of revenge, jealousy, 
hatred Those are always Satanic who are revenge 
ful or destructive, for vengeance is based on egotism, 
on the seeing of difference , and the seeing of differ 
ence is ignorance, the seeing of sameness is knowledge 
This IS equally true of those who persecute in the 
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name of religion, as of those who fight or kill for 
worldly gam. Vedanta says that a good Jew, a good 
Christian, a good Mahommedan and a good Hindu 
are all the same, for they are all faithful servants of 
the Lord. In whatever country they may live, they 
are equally God’s servants. As Sri Krishna 'teaches 
in the Gita : Whoever seeks me by whatever 
method, of him do I make the faith firm and unwa- 
vering." And again ; “ Howsoever do men resort to 
me, even so do I serve them. My dear son, know 
that all paths have been marked out by me." This 
is Vedanta. The Gpd of Vedanta was not discovered 
by Buddha. He was not discovered by Christ. 
He was not discovered by Mahommed. He is 
revealing Himself throughout all ages. He has 
revealed Himself throughout the begmningless past, 
and He will continue to reveal Himself throughout the 
endless future.--(I'ro« the Slessage of the JPwi.) 



PRE-EXISTENCE AND IMMORTALITY * 
f By Swami Abhedananda. 

O NE of the fundamental principles of the philo- 
sophy and religion of Vedanta is the immortality 
of theiiutaan soul. According to the teachings of 
Vedanta, each individoal soul is immortal by nature. 
However sinful it may appear to bs from the moral 
standpoint, it will continue to exist after the death of 
the body. It cannot bs annihilated or destroyed into 
nothingness. It can never cease to exist. 

'^On this point the religion of Vedanta differs from 
the dogmas of those dualistic religions which maintain 
that immortal life can be obtained only by a few 
chosen ones as a special gift of God while others will 
perish. Many of the orthodox Christian theologians 
hold that the soul’s continued life after death in eternal 
future is not a natural gift but a special gift, being 
conditioned upon the proper use of this life. They 
think that immortality is a reward of merit, or of good 
works, or of an ethical life or faith in the Christ. Here 
we may ask, who will decide how many degrees above 
zero one must be, morally, in order to obtain the gift 
of immortality ? 

If we examine minutely we shall find that this 
dogma of conditional immortality is not based upon 
a rational foundation. It makes God, the merciful 
Father, partial and unjust. How can we imagine that 
' * * Lecture dehverad ID America. 
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a just, impartfel and merciful Father will grant im 
mortality to some of his children and allow the rest to- 
perish, simply on account of their immoral acts or 
mistakes’ The religion of Vedanta does not teach 
this dogma of conditional wnmortahty, but, on the 
contrary, it says that immortal life cannot be a rew ard 
or a gift of an> superior being, because that tev> ard 
Or punishment is nothing but the result or reaction of 
our own actions , and since e\ ery human action is- 
finite or limited by time and space, and consequentlj 
non eternal, it cannot produce an eternal effect m the 
form of immortal life No human action, either of 
the mind or of the body, howe^er good or virtuous it 
may be called can produce an etsrn&l effect, that is, 
an effect unlimited by time or by space It will then 
be against the law of cause and sequence, which 
makes every effect or result similar to its cause, both 
in nature and quality 

There is another important point on which the 
conception of immortality in Vedanta differs from 
that of Chnstiamty Christianity, believing in the 
theory of special creation of the individual soul at the 
time of birth denies the pre existence of the human 
soul previous to the birth of the body , yet it admits 
the continuity of the soul after death in an eternal 
future. This doctrine again is not based upon a 
rational foundation, nor is it supported by anj fact of 
nature, because it is impossible for a thing ^\hlch 
has a beginning m time to last forever No one 
has ever seen or heard of any substance which 
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began to exist at a certain time but continued 
forever m future Can we imagine a stick, the 
one end of which is m our hand and the other end 
IS endless, unlimited ^ No, it is impossible We 
cannot think of a thing which has a begmnmg or a 
limit either m time or m space, on one side, and on the 
other side is unlimited by either time or space As 
we cannot imagine any earthly object, or material 
thing, of such a nature, how can we imagine that the 
soul, which had its birth in time and space, M ill con 
tmue to exiat forever? We cannot conceive of a soul 
which came into existence at the time of birth and 
will remain forever after death m eternal future or 
endless time. Therefore, immortality, which means 
the eternal continuity of existence, presupposes the 
existence of the soul previous to the birth of the body 
If we believe in the immortality of the human soul we 
shall have to admit its pre-existence also, because that 
which IS born must die, and everything that has a 
beginning must Tiave an end This is the law of 
nature We cannot go against it 

The laws of nature are alwaj'S uniform and 
universal , there is no such thing as an exception All 
exceptions are governed by other law* which we may 
or may not know , they are only the expressions of 
different laws i\nylhing that is born must be subject 
to death, and that which has a begmnmg must have 
an end If we wish to be endless or immortal m 
future we must have to admit that we were begin 
ningless or immortal m the past Here some people 
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may think how is it possible that we existed in the 
past ? If you apply that law, that because we exist 
to-day we could not come into existence out of nothing, 
then you will get a glimpse of the idea of pre exist- 
ence. And for this reason Vedanta teaches both 
immortality and pre-existence No theory of immor- 
tality can be perfect or complete without admitting 
the pre existence of the souL No theory has 
successfully proved the necessity of an eternal future 
life m the case of one whose existence m the past 
has been proved to be unnecessary If you say 
that your pre-existence was unnecessary so your im" 
mortal life will be equally unnecessary If the world 
could get along without you before why should it not 
get along without you hereafter ? \Vhat necessity 
will there be for an immortal life in future if you did 
not exist before ? If you have come into existence all 
of a sudden, you can go out of existence all of a sud 
den. Who will prevent us from becoming such an 
ephemeral substance'^ 

In Vedanta, true immortality means eternal exist- 
ence in the past as well as in the future Pre-exist- 
ence and immortality are so closely related to each 
other that if we deny one we caunot accept the other. 
For logically, we shall be incorrect , we shall go 
against the laws of nature and our statement will be 
founded, not upon rational ground, but upon some 
dogma or doctrine which has no foundation In 
Vedanta, therefore, we learn that each individual 
soul existed before the birth of the body If we 
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believe that we shall contioi^ to exist after death we 
shall have to admit that we existed in the past, other- 
wise we cannot have immortal life in future. We 
have not come into existence for the first time out of 
nothing, but our present is a connecting link in the 
'Chain of our past and future existence. We may not 
know it, we may not possess the memory of our past 
Kves ; still we existed just the same. 

Here it may be asked, if we existed before our 
birth why do we not remember ? This is one of the 
strongest objections often raised against the belief in 
pre*existence. Some people deny the existence of the 
•soul in the past simply because they cannot remember 
the events of their past. Others, again, who hold 
memory as the standard of e.'ustence say, if our 
memory of the present ceases ' to exist at the time of 
death, with it we shall also cease to be ; we cannot be 
immortal; because they hold that memory is the 
standard of life, and if we do not remember why then 
we are not the same beings. 

Vedanta answers these questions by saying that it 
is possible for us to remember our previous existences. 
Those who have read *' Raja Yoga ” will recall that 
in the i8th aphorism of the third chapter it is said : 
“ By perceiving the Samskaras one acquires the know- 
ledge of past lives.” Here the Samskaras mean the 
impressions of the past experience which lie dormant 
in our subliminal self, and are never lost. Memory Is 
nothing but tho nwaketuag and tiring of latent impres- 
sions above the threshold of consciousness. A Raja 
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Yogi, through powerful concentration upon these dor- 
mant impressions of the subconsaous mind, can remem 
ber all the events of his past lives There have been 
man} instances in India of Yogis who could know not 
only their own past lives but correctly tell those of 
others It is said that Buddha remembered five hun- 
dred of his previous births Krishna sa}s, m the “ Bha- 
gavad Gita " “ Both thou and I, Arjuna, have gone 
through many births , thou knowest them not , but I 
know them all ” This shows that Krishna remem 
bered them because he was a Yogi , and Arjuna could 
not remember because he had not the power to do so 
Our subliminal self, or the subconscious mind, is 
the storehouse of all the impressions that we gather 
through our experiences during our lifetime They are 
«tored up, pigeon holed there, in the Chitta, as it is 
called m Vedanta *' Chitta ” means the same sub 
conscious mind or subliminal self which is the store 
house of all impressions and experiences And these 
impressions remain latent until favourable conditions 
rouse them and bring them out m the plane of con- 
sciousness Here let us take an illustration In a dark 
room pictures are thrown on a screen by lantern 
slides The room is absolutely dark We are looking 
at the pictures Suppose we open a window and allow 
the rays of the midday sun to fall upon the screen 
Would we be able to see those pictures ? No Why ? 
Because the more powerful flood of light will subdue 
the light of the lantern and the pictures But although 
they are invisible to our ^es We cannot deny their 
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existence on the screen. Similarly, the pictures of 
the events of our previous lives upon the screen of 
the subliminal self may be invfeible to us at present, 
but they exist there. Why are. they invisible to us 
now ? Because the more powerful light of sense-con- 
sciousness has subdued them. If we close the windows 
and doors of our senses from outside contact and 
darken the inner chamber of our self, then by focusing 
the light of consciousness and concentrating the mental 
rays we shall be able to know and remember our past 
lives, and all the events arid experiences thereof. 
Those who wish therefore to develop their memory 
and remember their past should practice Raja Yoga 
and learn 'tl\e method of acquiring the power of con- 
centration by shutting the doors and windows of their 
senses. And that power of concentration must be 
helped by the power of self-control. That is, by 
controlling the doors and windows of our own 
senses. 

These dormant impressions, whether we remem- 
ber them or not, are the chief factors in moulding our 
individual characters with which we are born, and 
they are the causes of the inequalities and diversities 
which we find around us. When we study the charac- 
ters and powers of geniuses and prodigies we cannot 
den}’ the pre-existence of soul. Whatever the soul has 
mastered in a previous life manifests in the present. 
The memor>* of particular events is not so important. 
If we possess the %visdom and knowledge which We 
gathered in our pre^’ious lives, then it matters very 
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age, and there arc %ery few thinkers and philoso- 
phers in the world ho can understand the spirit of 

his writings. They are so deep and so sublime that 
ordinary minds cannot grasp them. There are many 
such instances which show that pre-cxistence is a 
^hict, and that these latent or dormant impressions of 
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little whether or not we remember\he particular events, 
or the struggles which we went through in order to gam 
that knowledge Those particular things may not 
come to us in our memory, but we have not lost the 
wisdom Now, study your own present life and you 
will see that in this life you have gamed some experi- 
ence The particular events and the struggles which 
you went through are passing out of your memory, 
but the experience, the knowledge which you have 
gained through that experience, has moulded your 
character, has shaped you in a different manner You 
Will not have to go through those different events 
^gam to remember , how you acquired that experience 
IS not necessary , the wisdom gamed is quite enough 
Then, again, we find among oursdves persons 
who are born with some wonderful powers Take, 
ior instance, the power of self control One is born 
With the power of self control highly developed, and 
that self control may not be acquired by another after 
years of hard struggle Why is there this difference? 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna was born with God con 
sciousness, and he went into the highest state of 
Samadhi when he was four years old , but this state 
IS very difficult for other Yogis to acquire There was 
a Yogi who came to see Ramakrishna He was an 
old man and possessed wonderful powers, and he said 
" I have struggled for forty years to acquire that 
state which is natural With you ” Sankaracharya, 
the great commentator of the Vedanta philosophy, 
■wrote his commentary when he was twelve years of 
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age, and there are \ery few thinkers and philoso 
phers m the world ho can understand the spirit of 
his writings They are so deep and so sublime that 
ordinary minds cannot grasp them There are many 
such instances which show that pre existence is a 
fact, and that these latent or dormant impressions of 
previous Ii\ es are the chief factors m moulding the 
individual character ^uithout depending upon the 
memory of the past Because we cannot remember 
our past, because of the loss of memory of the p^rticu 
lar events, the soul’s progress is not arrested The 
soul Will continue to progress further and further, even 
though the memory may be weaL 

Each individual soul possesses this store house of 
previous experiences in the background, m the subcon- 
scious mind. Take the instance of two lovers What 
IS love ^ It IS the attraction between two souls This 
love does not die ith the death of the body True 
love survives death and continues to grow, to become 
stronger and stronger. Eventually it brings the ti;o 
souls together and makes them one; The theory of 
pre existence alone can explain why two souls at the 
first sight know each other and become attached to 
each other b> the tie of friendship This mutual love 
Will continue to grow and wiU become stronger, and 
m the end will bnng these lovers together, no matter 
where they go Therefore, Vedanta does not say that 
the death of the body will end the attraction or the 
attachment of two souls j but as the souls are immortal 
so their relation w ill continue forev er But W'e must 
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little whether or not we remeniber\he particular events, 
or the struggles which we went through m order to gam 
that knowledge Those particular things may not 
come to us in our memory, but we have not lost the 
wisdom Now, study your own present life and you 
will see that in this Me you have gained some experi- 
ence The particular events and the struggles which 
you went through are passing out of your memory, 
but the experience, the knowledge which you have 
gamed through that experience, has moulded your 
character, has shaped you in a different manner You 
Will not have to go through those different events 
*gam to remember , how you acquired that experience 
IS not necessary , the wisdom gained is quite enough. 

Then, again, we find among oursdves persons 
who are born with some wonderful powers Take, 
ior instance, the power of self control One is born 
With the power of self control highly developed, and 
■that self control may not be acquired by another after 
years of hard struggle Why is there this difference? 
Bhagavan Sri Ramaknshna was born with God con 
sciousness, and he went into the highest state of 
Samadhi when he was four years old , but this state 
IS very difficult for other Yogis to acquire There was 
a Yogi who came to see Ramaknshna He was an 
old man and possessed wonderful powers, and he said 
“ I have struggled for forty years to acquire that 
state which is natural with you ' Sankaracharya, 
the great commentator of the Vedanta philosophy, 
Wrote his commentary when he was twelve years of 
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age, and there are ^ ery few thinkers and philoso- 
phers in the world who can understand the spirit of 
his writings. They are so deep and so sublime that 
ordinary minds cannot grasp them. There are many- 
such instances which show that pre-existence is a 
fact, and that these latent or dormant impressions of 
previous Ii%'es are the chief factors in moulding the 
individual character ^without depending upon the 
memory of the past. Because we cannot remember 
our past, because of the loss of memory of the particu- 
lar events, the soul's progress is not arrested. The 
soul will continue to progress further and further, even 
though the memory may be -weak. 

Each tndividuaUouI pc^sesses this store house of 
previous experiences in the background, in the subcon- 
scious min^ Take the Instance of two lovers. What 
is love ? It is the attraction bct^veen tivo souls. This 
love does not die with the death of the body. True 
love survives death and continues to grow, to become 
stronger and stronger. Eventually it brings the two 
souls together and makes them one. The theory of 
pre-existence alone can explain why two souls at the 
first sight know each other and become attached to 
each other by the tie of friendship. This mutual love 
will continue to grow and will become stronger, and 
in the end ^viU bring these lovers together, no matter 
where they go. Therefore, Vedanta does not say that 
the dea'th of the body will end the attraction or the 
tittachment of rivo souls; but as the souls are immortal 
so their relation will continue forever. But We must 
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not forget here that that relation and that love must 
be mutual If you love some one and that person 
does not Jove you then it will be one-sided It will 
not bring the two souls tc^ether There must be 
mutual attraction In Vedanta we learn that as 
immortality means the continued existence in eternal 
-future, so pre existence means the continued existence 
m the eternal past , the one cannot exist with 
out the other And each of these only expresses 
the one half of our soul Lfe, which is eternal, 
and both of these together make a complete 
whole , that is the eternal soul life It existed 
before, and it was alw'ays unborn, and therefore it 
•Will continue to exist m future forever Our present 
life IS the resultant of the past and our future will be 
the resUtant of the present Nothing will be lost 
Modem spiritualism has thrown a little light upon 
ihe future, that even the departed spirits do remember 
their past relations* This shows that memory does 
not depend entirely upon the physical organism, but 
memory goes with the soul wherever the soul goes 
That is the real memory The physical organism 
ma> be destrc^ed , it is only the machine through 
which that subliminal self is reproducing the powers 
"which are latent m it So our present life is the 
resultant of the past , it contains all the previous 
impressions and experiences of past lives , only under 
certain conditions can they be remembered But 
here we must remember that immortality does not 
jiecessarily imply that We should go to heaven to 
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eternally enjoy the celestial pleasures, or to go to 
eternal perdition in order to suffer punishments on 
account of our evil deeds. These ideas are not 
'necessarily included in the meaning of immortality. 
According to Vedanta, immortality includes the mean* 
ing of progress, growth and evolution of the soul 
from lower to higher stages of development ; it also 
includes the idea that each individual soul will mani- 
•fest the powers which are already latent in the soul 
"by going through different stages of growth and 
•development until perfection and omniscience and 
•omnipresence are acquired. In order to attain to this, 
m order to accompli^ this highest end, the soul must 
manifest itself in various stages of life and gain ex> 
perience after e.\perience. That cause which brought 
us on this plane of existence will continue to bring us 
here again in future. If the same cause remains in 
ais, even after the death of the body, then nothing can 
prevent us from coming back to this planeof existence 
■in order to fulfil our desires and purposes. This 
idea leads to the theory of rebirth and reincarnation 
of the individual soul. The rebirth and reincarnation 
of the individual soul is ^sed upon the truth of 
the eternality of the soul-life which is expressed by 
pre-existence and immortality. The exodus of the 
soul after death into heaven or into some realm of 
punishment or lower realm depends entirely upon the 
thoughts and deeds of the individual soul, and the 
soul's stay in these realms is temporary, dependent 
upon the condition of reaping the results of those 
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thoughts and deeds That is, the soul will remain 
there as long as it has not thoroughly reaped the 
fruits of its thoughts and deeds At the expiration of 
that time the inmates o! heavens and other realms will 
come back on this plane in order to gain further 
experience, to gam more powers, more knowledge, 
until perfection is reached Vedanta does not say 
that heaven is eternal, but the soul has the power to 
transcend heaven and go bejond all celestial realms, 
wh> should we be limited to one particular spot? If 
we do not care to return to this realm we shall be 
dissatisfied even when we have gone to heaven Then 
will come the time when we shall try to go further 
beyond until we have become absolutely perfect and 
omniscient and omnipresent Therefore it is said in 
Vedanta Even the highest heaven is temporary and 
non eternal The realms that exist between the earth 
and the highest heaven mark only the phenomenal 
growth and progress of the individual soul Those 
who go there and remain there are subject to birth 
and rebirth They will come back again But those 
whoha\e attained to perfection transcend all heavens, 
understand eternal life and remain perfect for ever 
and ever 



SELF-MASTERY OF A SAINT. 

By Swami Abhedakanda. 

E very great religion has produced prophets and 
saints. The history of a religion consists of 
the lives of its prophets and saints and of the spiritual 
experiences attained by them. A religion is living 
which has the power to produce saintly characters, 
because the saintly character is the proof of the truth 
of a religion. If a religion cannot produce saintly 
characters at all times, then that religion is considered 
to be without life; it has lost its vitality and power. 
Christianity, Mahomedanfem, Buddhism, Hinduism, 
also the religion of Vedanta, have all produced innu- 
merable prophets and saints, who by their living 
example have established their mastery of spirit over 
flesh and animal nature. Genuine saintliness is not 
attained by one who is not absolutely moral. It is 
not only the climax of moral virtue, but also the 
attainment of spiritual realization. 

There is a difference between moral virtue and 
spiritual realization. Spiritual realization does not 
mean a mere intellectual apprehension of the existence 
of God, but an actual communion with God. It 
depends upon the feeling of the Divine Presence in 
the soul, for at the time of realization the soul becomes 
devoted to the Supreme Ideal ; it constantly thinks of 
Him, meditates on Him, talks about Him, and serves 
Him through intense faith and love. The stronger 
the realization, the more powerful becomes theattach- 
ment of the soul to the Divine Ideal. The Divine 
Ideal gradually absorbs all other interests and 
* Abstract of a lecture. 
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swallows up all earthly attachments and all human 
affection These find their true goal when directed 
toward God All earthly attachment and human 
affection must end in God sooner or later. As streams 
of water, however small and weak they may be m the 
beginning, must eventually end m the mighty ocean, 
so human affection and earthly attachment, however 
scattered they may be at present, will eventually flow 
into the ocean of Divinity When the river of the 
human soul reaches the ocean of Divinity, close 
5pintual communion is the result In that state 
Selfhood, or the sense of I, Me, Mine, melts do^^n, 
and absolute surrender to the Divine Ideal charac- 
terizes the inner nature of the devotee 

The self surrender of a true saint finds extreme 
pleasure in self sacrifice and in the practice of asceti- 
cism A true saint believes that these are the signs of 
his absolute loyalty to his Divine Ideal Ail fear and 
anxiety then vanish from the soul and blissful tran- 
quillity takes possession of the heart A true saint does 
not covet celestial pleasures, nor does he fear the 
sufferings of hell In fact, he rises above both heaven 
and hell Such a tremendous strength comes to the 
soul of a saint who has reached Divme communion > 

A true saint lives an absolutely pure life m 
thought, word, and deed All sensual elements and 
animal propensities are purged out of the heart and 
soul of a true saint His ideal becomes to live a pure 
nnd spotless life because God is absolute purity itself. 
Some saints treat the weaknesses of the flesh with 
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Tuerciless seventy Along with purity come extremely 
tender and chantable feelings for all beings A saint 
Joves all his fellow beings and feels the presence of 
his Divine Ideal in every living creature He treats 
all with equal kindness and never injures any one phy 
sically or mentally He loves his enemies and practises 
non resistance of evil If a disease attacks him, he be- 
lieves that it has been sent by God for his own good 
The true saint is extremely humble , he is free 
from egotism, vanity, pride, self conceit he does not 
think of himself as superior to any human being, but 
he devotes his life to the service of humanity A saint 
feels so strongly for those who suffer that he often 
tnes to relieve their pain by nursing and canng for 
them Some of the Roman Catholic saints have 
made their names immortal by taking care of lepers, 
or those afHicted with other incurable diseases We 
know that St Francis of Assisi kissed the lepers and 
exchanged his garments with those’of a filthy beggar 
Ignatius Loyola St Francis Xavier, St John of God, 
and others showed their love for humanity by cleansing 
the sores of their patients with their tongues Their 
love was so great, so intense, so high that nothing, no 
distinction of good and bad appealed to them 

A true saint practises equanimity, self resignation, 
patience. He has intense faith, love, and great moral 
courage. He is always the master , whenever he is 
persecuted, it only brings out all these powers of self, 
mastery A complete triumph of spirit over flesh and 
earthly desires was manifested by tho=e great souls 
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who are noA\ honored as saints and martyrs Most 
of the saints withdraw themselves from social life, 
because the world does not understand them and 
they do not care to adapt themselv es to the foolish 
requirements of societ) Simplicity m food and clothes 
becomes their ideal, consequently the complex In mg 
of worldly people does not appeal to them This idea 
was at the foundation of the community life 
of the monks and nuns m the different religions All 
«iint3 practise self denial and live in the eternal pre- 
sent, without thmlong of the morrow They depend 
upon the providence of the Heavenly Father, who 
alwajs feeds His children There are many examples 
to day m India of holy men who live thus from hour 
to- hour and from day to day True saints of all 
religions practise self mastery by denying themselves, 
by not indulging in their desires, by mortifying their 
natural passions and overcoming joy, hope, fear, and 
grief If the desire arises for tasting the best food, 
thej w ill enjoy what is most distasteful , if the desire 
be for the most precious thing, they will seek the most 
contemptible If the desire be to possess more and 
more, a true saint wishes to possess less and less, and 
thus eventually he becomes perfect master of his 
mmd and body Poverty is another virtue of the 
true saint , it is the outcome of extreme self denial 
and self abnegation yolunlary poverty is a blessing, 
but when it is forced upon us it is a curse If you 
make yourself poor when you can have many things 
hut do not care for them, this is self denial , but if you 
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■do not possess anything, what are you going to re- 
nounce ? » 

The Sanskrit word for saint is “Siddha,” which 
means literally one who has accomplished the task, 
who has reached the end of a long and tiresome jour- 
no, hence one who has attained the fruit of religion, 
which is nothing but absolute self-mastery and God- 
■consciousness. Although all saints of all religions 
eventually reach the same goal, still their methods of 
attainment vary. According to those different methods 
the Siddkas, or saints, can be classified as first, those 
who practise the saintly virtues for a long time, live'' 
simple, pure, and chaste lives, perform penances and 
■austerities, devote their time to prayers, meditation 
and renunciation, self-denial, and resignation. Thus 
‘through constant practice they reach God and are' 
called Siddhas. The second kind are those who have 
attained God-consciousness by the grace of the 
Almighty. That grace may come unexpectedly and 
transform the imperfect character of an individual 
into that of a perfect saint. After living a virtuous 
life for many incarnations one becomes fitted to 
obtain such grace from the Lord. This grace may 
come directly from the Universal Spint, or through 
iiny of the Divine Incarnations, like Christ, Elrisbna, 
Buddha, Ramakrishna. These Divine Incarnations 
are the mediums through which the grace of the Lord 
■comes to a true devotee. When the Divinity incar- 
nates himself in a hwnan form, a tremendous flood of 
spirituality inundates the world, carrying the seed of 
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saintliness everywhere and all souls w hich come irt 
touch with that flood will receive certain blessings^ 
certain powers 

There is another class of saints who manifest 
their God consciousness from their childhood They 
are born perfect The attractions and limitations of 
the world cannot affect them They are called iiv 
Sanskrit Nttya Siddhast Avhich literally means etem 
ally perfect ’ They are perfected souls who live from 
eternitj to eternity They are absolutely free to 
manifest themselves whenever and wherever the> may 
choose to do so They are born saints Their self- 
mastery IS unique , they are perfect masters of them 
selves as well as of the phenomenal world Tbe> do 
not have to make an effort to conquer any passion or 
worldly desire, but they are born self masters, not 
only of the body but also of the mmd Saintly vir- 
tues are natural with them They are not drawn to 
this plane by the force of desires, by the law of Karma, 
but choose their own parents consciously and come 
to help mankind Whene\er they wish anything, 
that wish is instantly fulfilled Their will pow er 
controls environmental conditions They possess 
Divine powers and manifest them whenever the} like 
They are worshipped as the Saviours of mankind 
There have been many manifestations of such perfect 
ed souls m India from tune immemorial — Sukade\ a,. 
Karada, Sankaracharya, and others 

The latest of these manifestations was m the nine- 
teenth centuiy in the form of Bhaga\an Sri Rama 
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krisfana. Those who have read the life and saying 
of Ramaknshna, by Professor MaxMuller, or ” My 
Master," by Swami Vivekananda, will remember that 
this Great Soul was a born samt From his very 
childhood he manifested his saintly character and self- 
mastery When he was four years old he attained 
the highest state of Samadhti or God consciousness, by 
looking at a beautiful cloud He remained in that 
state for a long time, communed With God, and 
realized God, as also his own mission Even at that 
early age he was fond of saints and sages, and wher- 
e\er he would hear that holy men were living, he 
\\ould go there, he was naturally drawn to such 
saints, and would try to mutate their virtues Worldly 
attractions did not appeal to him During hts whole 
earthly career he was not for a moment attracted 
b> the charm of worldly pleasures, which fascinate 
and ensnare the minds of ordinary mortals His love 
for God and for^spiritual realization reached a climax 
when he was m his teens He would not go to any 
college or university , he said that if God taught him 
direct, then he would learn, othei^vise not His elder 
brother was a professor and insisted that he attend 
college, that he learn something, but he said; 
“ What does learning amount to ? It is all m the 
relativ e world Can you gi^e me the realization of 
the Supreme through bools’’* Yet when he was 
twelve years old he answered the most difficult ques- 
as.Wed by pandjis aod scbbbiTs. 

His love for humanity was so great that he made 
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no distinction of caste, creed, or nationality Although 
he was bom of most orthodox and pious parents, still 
m spite of their opposition he mixed freely with all 
classes of people, always trying to do good to them, 
to bring them to a love of God His self mastery 
was equally great and unique He brought his whole 
body and mind, nay every nerve and muscle, under 
his control AH the oigans of his body obejed his 
commands. Even his heart beat and pulse were 
governed by his conscious will His desire and pas- 
sion were not for any earthly object or for sense 
pleasures, but for God alone He had absolute 
mastery over lust In the Bhagavad Gita it is said 
“ Three are the gates of hell,— degrading to the 
soul, — lust, wrath, and greed , therefore, these three 
must be abandoned by one who wishes to become a 
saint and reach perfection (Ch i6, v 2i ) He is 
not a true saint who has not conquered lust, wrath, 
and greed, and who has not become master over 
worldly desires He is a true saint of the highest 
type who has conquered these three passions in this 
life, and he possesses eternal bliss in the soul In this 
age of materialism and sensuality, there can be found 
no more perfect example of self mastery than in the 
superhuman character of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna 
He was like the personification of absolute mastery 
over lust, anger, and earthly desires "Whosoever follows 
his path will surely reach perfection and (jod con- 
sciousness even m this life His grace can be easily 
acquired through sincere longing and earnest prayers 
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By Swami Saradananda. 

T he universe is the egression of God, that ocean 
of absolute love, as the Vedas say. ' The root 
'Of poetry is in the absolute love. The expression of 
that unbounded love is poetry. The Rishis of the 
Vedas addressed God as the foremost, the oldest of 
poets, yet the one who never waxes old. Every ex- 
pression is not only full of poetry, but is poetry ; and 
blessed are they who can -see poetry in everything, 
everywhere, at all times. Every real poet is a pro* 
phet, every real prophet a poet. A genuine expression 
'Of the human h^rt in language, under the controlling 
sense of the beautiful, is poetry. However separated 
by time and space, by racial or national prejudices, 
true poetry appeals to all minds. The same old 
law, — that expression will vary but the essence re- 
main constant, holds good here as elsewhere. The 
same fulness of reverence and awe and love, which 
made the Vedic Seer of old thirst after God and 
righteousness and helped him to rise to the immediate 
vision of the superconscious, we see in other Scriptures 
recorded of other men. Wherever we find a genuine 
' expression of the human heart, it is for us to enjoy ; 
let us not be deprived of ouc joy by any prejudice. 

The poetry of the Vedas is wholly religious. The 
Aryans, at the time of their composition’, had evolved 
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a high civilization and were a strong, sturdy people, 
full of faith in themselves and m God In the Rig« 
Veda, the wonderful experiences of their pa sage o\er 
plains, rivers and vast mountains, became means of 
expressing their deep emotions In the later Vedas 
and Upamshads v.e see the fruit of their <OjOurn in 
India The writings are full of vigor, purity, simpli- 
city , they are instinct with life The earlier portions 
are like the utterances of jouth, — rash and exuberant , 
the later pgrtions are controlled, chaste, conscious of 
reser\e power, the expressions of a fully developed 
man In the former, devotion is through fear , m the 
latter, devotion knows no fear, love is for loves sake, 
seeking no reward but that of loving In the former, 
God IS Worshipped as the just judge , m the latter, os 
the soul of the man's soul In India, of old, man's 
life fell into four periods the student life, the family 
life, the forest life, and the monk life After he had 
discharged his duties to family and state, a man 
retired to the forests on the slopes of the Himalajas, 
or on the banks of the Ganges, to meditate on the 
mysteries of life and death, leaving his place to youn- 
ger men There, amidst the singing of birds, the 
warbling of brooks, the wonders of dawn and daj and 
night, he used to come face to face with nature and 
learn to feel himself a part of it He dned into him- 
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in love infinite does it continue after birth, towards- 
love unlimited it flows." Need we wonder that the 
Upanishads are full of living poetry ? The Aranyakas. 
or Forest Books, deal with the experiences of this 
marvellous third period of a man’s life.' 

“Thou sun I Thou hast covered the face of 
truth with thy golden disk ; do thou uncover it to my 
vision, for I thirst after true rdigion. Progenitor and 
a)ntroller of all, O Sun ! withdraw thy raj's awhile, 
tlvat I may look at thy blissfubform, the real cause of 
thy power. That form of thine is one with the 
Infinite Being, and I too am one with Him." The 
theme of the poetry of the Upanishads is the In- 
expressible, the Unknowable. No wonder the songs 
of the Rishis are parado.xical, often Incomprehensible. 
Yet their imagery brings us to the very threshold of 
Deity. Nature becomes a translucent veil. Earth, 
sun, 'moon and stars grow dim; an ocean of light is^ 
revealed to you ; you fed yourself grow larger as you 
read, till your little personality is dissolved and you 
feel one with that boundless ocean, “The knower is 
not born, nor dies, nor was born of old. Birthless, 
eternal, ever-existent, old and yet ever young, not 
slain with the slaying of the body. If the slayer 
thinks he can slay, or the slain that he can be slain, 
both of them know not. It neither slays nor is slain. 
It is finer than the finest, greater than the -greatest, 
seated deep within the depth of every creature ; be- 
holding the greatness and glory of the Self. By His 
grace the controlled man goes beyond sorrow. He 
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sits still and yet moves far away. He is all perfect. 
Who can know that effulgent Being, who is greater 
than the greatest, except myself ? Formless, yet in 
all form j changeless, yet in all change ; knowing 
that Self, the Lord, the enlightened man never grieves 
again t That Self cannot be attained by much learn- 
ing, nor by a keen understanding, nor by the reading 
of many Scriptures. He whom the Self chooses, by 
him can the Self be gained. To him the Self reveals 
His own Essence.” “ Where the Self is, the eye 
cannot reach, nor speech, nor the mind ; we cannot 
say we know It, neither do we know how to teach It 
to others. It is beyond what is known and what is 
unknown. Thus have we heard from them of 
old. That which cannot be disclosed by speech, 
but which gives rise to speech, that is the Self? 
not this which thou hast been worshipping — 
know That ! That which cannot be measured 
by the mind, but by which the mind thinks, 
that is the Self — know That ! Those amongst us 
who think they know the Self perfectly, they know 
not ; those who think they cannot know, they 
know 1" 

The characteristic peculiarity of the Upanishads 
is that they attempt to describe by negations. Met- 
aphor after metaphor is given, only to be cast away. 
Not this, not this I Further 1 Beyond I Beyond I 
'They 611 the mind with amazing images, only to 
have them serve as successive rungs of a ladder. 
** Whence speech falls back with the mind, unable 
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to attain — That is the ocean of unbounded bliss. 
Attaining That, the enlightened man goes beyond 
fear. Neither the sun appears bright there, nor the 
moon, nor the stars ; the flash of lightning is dark- 
ness, the brightness of fire, gloom beside It. It 
shineth, and all else shineth after It; all else is 
bright alone in Its brightness.” Large similes serve 
to express the' i omnipresence of the One and the 
merging of all things in the One. “As the rivers 
flowing into the ocean become one with it, losing 
separate name 'and form; so the enlightened one, 
freed of name and form, approaches the supreme 
effulgent being." “As from a blazing fire come out 
thousands of sparks of the same nature as the fire 
itself, thus, O Beloved, come out the different ex- 
istences from that eternal unchangeable Being and 
enter Him again.” Birds, trees, a chariot drawn by 
fiery steeds, all serve to suggest relations of the in- 
dividual soul to itself and its divine beginning and 
end. Allegories abound, picturesque stories, but all 
have one interpretation, the unknown Knower 'that 
knowetfa us, in and through us — Whom to know is 
life eternal. 
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MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 

By Sister Nivedita. 

^‘Behold I send you forth as lambs among wolves." 

"Carry neither purse, nor scrip nor shoes." 

** Salute no man by the way.” 

" Eating and drinking such things as they give." 

“ Freely ye have received, freely give." 

" Provide neither gold nor Silver nor brass In your 
purposes, nor scrip for jour journey, neithertwo coats, 
neither shoes, nor yet staves ." — Early Chriittan Ms- 
^en Charges. 

I. 

rpHE line that says “The soul of Shakespeare 
1 . could not love thee more,” goes to the root^of 
the matter. Another cntic of human Ji/e so comple- 
tely competent as Wtlham Shakespeare, has probably 
never been. And his tool, the instrument of his 
peculiar genius, was surely an abundant kindliness, 
such as we call love, which enabled him to put himself 
behind each man’s nature, so as to swim with the 
current of his life and not against it Which of us 
would not have dismissed Hamlet in actual life con- 
temptuously as a week kneed dreamer ? Which of us 
would have distinguished between Othello and a 
vulgar murderer? But once handled by the vast 
reverence of the master, the shallowest dare not 
commit himself to such superficiality. It would seem 
as if the genius of the great dramatist has lain even 
more in his gifts of heart tluin in those of mind 
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To read the life and effort of foreign peoples 
“truly, we stand in overwhelming need of this Shakes- 
pearian nature It is an accident of empire that the 
England which produced Shakespeare should require 
•such persons more than any other country It is fast 
thinking that our great bard, who so nobly interpre- 
ted the sorrows and the indignation of the Jew, could 
have failed with his gentle \ iston to pierce the tnasl? 
of the Chinaman, the Hindoo, the African or the red 
'Indian and to set them before us, clothed with 
universal humanity, men like ourselves, each less large 
than we in some points, but m others infinitelj 
nobler 

No gift receives the homage of the East like the 
power of seeing transcendent oneness, where the senses 
tell only of diversity The man who can do this m any 
great degree is called a nsht, or soul of perfected 
insight Such perfected insight it was that distin 
guished Shakespeare. He had the gifts to have been, 
had he lived in the wider opportunity of to day, the 
‘fxsKt of humanity, even as in our eyes he already is 
of human nature For to him custom and circum- 
stance and manner of thought were no more than a 
vast web through which the essential manhood of all 
men displayed itself m differing garb 

All important eras have left behind them their 
•own poetry The wandering bards of the early 
order produced the great race epics The mediaeval 
Church sang itself through the lips of Dante With 
■the dawn of the age of adventure Shakespeare sprang 
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to birth The period of which a centur> has gone by 
IS as great in its own way as any of these It sees 
life made universal Never was human power so 
high, never W’as the scope of the individual so exten* 
su e. Is there then no prophecy appropriate to such 
an hour ? Where are the wandering minstrels, where 
the Shakespearian sympathy, for the stirring self- 
utterance of our time? 

If it be the destiny of England to contnbute 
anj thing towards such a work, and if, perchance, 
one verse of her world poem be already Written, we 
shall 6nd it, I believe, m a book scarcely yet a 
three years old, Fielding's 8out of a people. In the 
appearance of one such study more glory has been 
sh^ on our country than by unnumbered successes of 
the military and commercial kind Humanity needs 
hundreds of minds like that of the writer m ques- 
tion, and It needs them of all races, for the children 
of each nationality can see and express things 
that are hidden from the wise and prudent 
of all others Unembittered disinterested witnesses 
to the facts of things are wanted — and something 
also of revelation must be added Something of the 
function of the poet who sees through and beyond the 
deed to its goal, through the idea to the ideal It is 
only the first step in science to have noted correctly 
the line of hairs on the chickweed stem, or the spots 
of colour m the orchis There must have been a need 
or a danger to be met by one as by the other. And 
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■when this is understood it still remains to demonstrate 
their place in the drama of life as a whole. 

What is true of flowers and beasts is not less true 
of man. Every one, however unlearned, has a right 
to demand three things in the traveller’s story: 
(I) accurate statement of fact ; (2) careful elucidation 
of the meaning of fact; and (3) some attempt to per- 
ceive the law to which the fact and its intention 
stand related. The demand will be answered, of 
course, with widely varying degrees of ability, but it 
ought to be impossible to receive credit for an account 
that ignores any one of these factors. 

The study that leads up to such work is by no 
means easy. Alone, amongst people of alien birth and 
culture — until we come to a glowing personal enthu- 
siasm for them at least — very little things will wound 
us in proportion to our sensitiveness. Not only must 
we be able to forget this feeling, but we must find 
out the positive meaning of omission or commission. 
Society the world over hangs together in virtue of the 
good fellowship and unselfishness of its members, not 
through their antagonism and mutual indifference. 
Virtue exactly represents, on the moral plane, the 
force of' cohesion on the physical. To say, therefore 
that to any people gratitude or honesty or modesty is. 
unknown, is simply to state an absurdity and prove 
ourself an incompetent witness. What is perfectly 
credible is that their Way of expressing these instincts 
is unlike ours and follows a divergent line of inten- 
tion. A trifling illustration occurs to me. As Indian 
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languages contain no words for “ please ’ or " Ihonfa” 

It IS very commonly held by English people that the 
courtesy of gratitude for little things has no place in 
Indian life, and I had felt as others do, the irritation 
of apparent negligence on such points I learnt my 
lesson, however, one day when a Hindu friend under 
tooh to do something for me that involved a sacrifice 
and I offered him warm thanlrs I can never forget 
how starUmg was their effect <■ You gave somettmg 
hack ' he said, evidently deeply pained as he left the 
room Today, if nny Hindu said "please" or 
thanks " to me, I should share the sensations of a 
mother whose children presented their compliments t^o 
her The instance is smaU, but it represents hundreds 
of cases in which a little patience and faith m human 
nature would add unspeakably to our own wealth of 
Lression and sympathy. This truth bacoinm iin- 
portant on a larger scale It is obviously atourd to 
Mnstitule ones own national customs an ideal stand 
ard against which every other country is to be 
measured Hindu and Mahomedan women are not 
seen much in public, either shopping or visiUng , we 
are we enjoy our custom, and call it freedom Does 
,t follow that the Eastern woman’s restrictions con- 
stitute a grievance? Would it not be wise, in 
attempting to demonstrate this, to share as comple- 
tely as possible the physical and emotional environ- 
ment which have conditioned her habit ? It IS con- 
ceivable that having done this we shouW conclude 
that even in the climate of India or Persia more 
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muscular activity and greater social liberty would be 
of benejit to women, but unless our judgment were 
fatall> warped by prejudice we should at the same 
time reach the counter conviction that a correspon 
ding power of stillness and meditatixe peace would be 
a vast gam in the West 

But the argument supposes that our wandering 
minstrels have grown critical and didactic Alas, we 
are forced to the supposition, for moat of them now 
make pilgrimage from realm to realm with no notion 
Df turning their harp— and singing sweet songs m 
some strange lord s hall, thence to return, like St 
Fnncis from the Soldan, with tales of fair welcome 
and hospitality, or with new songs m praise of the 
courtesy and large chanty of the gentle heathen 
peoples This is the tone indeed of Mrs Flora Anme 
Steel, but this curious and unaccountable child of 
genius IS not of the guild of the singers Her stones 
are true instances of the spirit of minstrelsy soimding 
the note of a nature that loves because it must, and 
sings out of very gladness of the beauty of others. 
Bat Mrs. Steel is a strong poet from another time 
and class. To day’s bards have done as their fathers 
did before them, turned missiomrj, and are devoting 
their best energies to forang round pi^ into square 
holes destroying in the process poetry and mytho« 
kgy and folk custom as well as rare and beautiful 
virtues that they are too ignorant to appreciate. The 
same thing happened long ago, when emissaries from 
Rome trampled out Insh culture lest it should make 
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aeainsttheFiuth It happened agam m the past 
o^ntury tthen the Scottish Highlands were rendered 
barren of the folh tales by the efforts of the Kirk—now 
tar too enlightened to countenance its own vandalism , 
but the wild growths can never be replanted I It net er 
happened so completely in Scandinavia and m this 

fact probably hea the secret of the national vigour of 

^"''por there can be no doubt that when all that 
ought to represent Art and refind pleasure and 
Jwth of imagination m a co^unity turns 
Litan, yoking itself to the car of a single idea 
^ *1 that foreign, the result is simply loss of 
il of 0^0=; the May Day Festival has fled 
before the face of steam factories and stools 
right angles, and the Board School Inspector 1 But 
he people whom It has left are le.r, not mom well 
educated by that fact Lists of European capitals and 
their sites will never make up to thim for love of 
Nature, and joy m beauty, and eye for form and 

colour ^ . 

Not long ago, an acute cntic, comparing visits to- 

England thirty years ago and now, remarked on the 
number of types common then that have since dis- 
anneared We should look m vain now for a Mr. 
Pl^wick or a Mrs Poyser We have organised the 
'national character till it is as monotonous as its proto 
types the yard ol caheo and the daily paper Those 
odd, Uimsical, lovable persons of a generation ago, 
rich in unexpectedness, fiiUof human nature, with 
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Surprising mental areas of illumination every now and 
then are gone. They belonged to a time when every 
Plan was closer to life, and to the smell of ploughed 
fields, than he is to-day : they could no more have 
reached their individuation in cities than could May 
Day or Midsummer’s Night, or All Hallow’s Elen. 
Are we glad or sorry for such a happening ? Shall we 
hasten to encourage the repetition of the process else- 
where ? 

n. 

Surely, if missionaries realised, even in a general 
way, the “ lie ” of such social phenomena, they would 
make fewer mistakes in their dealings with their 
clients, and we should hear less of the so-called criti- 
cism which at the present disgraces the English 
language. 

A Hindu father told me how he had allowed his 
little daughter to attend a school kept by two English 
women. At the end of eight or nine months he was 
examining the child as to her progress in reading, and 
found to his horror that she had acquired the use of a 
large number of impossible epithets which she employ- 
ed freely in connection with the names of Rama and 
Krishna, two epic heroes who are r^rded by most 
Hindus as Incarnations of the Divine Being in the 
same sense as Buddha or Christ. The man removed 
his child at once, and most of us will feel that the 
sense.of loathing and distrust with which he hence- 
forth regarded his English friends was richly deserved. 
For whatever may be thought of the worship of Rama 
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and Krishna as du me personages-— and our estimates 
of this practice will be as various as our own creeds — • 
we must at least recognise them as the national ideals, 
guardians of those assimilated treasures of aspiration 
and imagmation that \\c call civilisation and morals 
It IS quite evident that were this function of the 
legendary heroea recognised, even a missionary would 
take the trouble to think out some theory of them as 
great men, which, like the Unitarian \iews of the 
Founder of Cbristianitj, would leave much that they 
represent intact, and continue their service to social 
cohesion and amelioration It is possible that in the 
particular case in question the fault did not he with the 
English women in charge of the school, but with some 
lo^v class Christian servant or Eurasian student But if 
this were so, it is all the more clear that Christianity 
in India doe' not stand for social integration but 
rather the reverse For it is one of the functions of 
religious sects to put their followers in touch with the 
great formative forces of life about them Whatever 
;ts faults may be, the Salvation Arm> does this, 
amongst ourselves The virtues which it applauds 
may be elementary — sobnety, honesty, cheerfulness, 
for instance — ^but the> are virtues which we all 
recognise as such The men and women to whom 
it introduces its recruits raaj be crude sometimes of 
type lacking many of the graces of the drawing room, 
but thej are good and earnest, however limited in 
range and ideal and they make steadily for strong and 
Aerrty* cnV/i3Kihp- mydhSnrent’pihrre, Comtism 
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fulfils a similar function. It binds its members into 
great cosmopolitan and cosmocev^al groups substituting 
world and race for the sect and party of a lower 
definition but taking just their method of emphasising 
accepted virtues — the high intellectual passion for 
Truth, and the widest reaches of human sympathy, 
this time — and following them up to the characters 
and ideals in which they all converge. 

The sect that fails to do this, the religion that 
tells a man* that all he has hitherto held to be right 
is really wrong, is bound to do social mischief, incal- 
culable social mischief, since the learner is almost 
certain to infer that in like manner what he has 
hitherto held to be wrong is right No wonder then 
that Christianity In India carries drunkenness in its 
wake, and that so many of thc^ who can afford to 
choose will have any rather than a Christian servant 

India has had her own great religious and social 
reformers, had them repeatedlj;, continuously, abund- 
antly. She has known no abuses which they have 
not laboured to remove. Ram Mohun Roy in the 
nineteenth century did not combat iSof* more zea?oiw/y 
than Nanak in the fourteenth. Mr. Benjamin Waugh 
amongst ourselves is no more eager a foe of infanti- 
cide than was the same teacher. Our Socialist friends 
do not work so unsparingly for equality as did 
Chaitanya of Nuddea in Bengal. And these men 
W’ere no futile dreamers. Nanak founded the Sikh 
uaAvw., tfc.ls.da.V’- 

did more to Hinduise non-Aryan castes than any other 
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Single man that ever lived Do the Christian miss- 
ionaries wish to take a place m line \\ ith these in the 
national development ’ If so, while they stand for 
whatever religious ideas please them, let them relate 
themselves organically to the life and effort of India 
Let them love the country as if they haff been bom 
in It, With no other difference than the affded nobility 
that a yearning desire to serve and to save might 
give. Let them become loving interpreters of her 
thought and custom, revealers of her own ideals 
to herself even while they make them understood 
by others When a man has the insight to find and 
to follow the hidden lines of race-intention for himself^ 
others are bound to become his disapl^, for they 
recognise m his teachings their own highest aspira- 
tions and he may call the goal to ivhich h^ leads them 
by any name he chooses, they will not cavil about 
words Indeed from such a standpoint, India is 
already Christian perhaps but, her resistance to w^s 
tern propaganda, vaned by her absolute indifference 
to it, is infinitely to her credit 

It is strange to see those very discipks ^vho were 
so solemnly warned when first sent out against taking 
money in their purse, or two coats a piece it is strange 
to see those not only enjoying all the comforts of 
refined European life themselves but hating and 
despising the people about them for their greater sim 
plicity and primitiveness It is the more extraordi 
nary since their Master, if he were to reappear at 
their doors with all the habits and ideas ot Hts Syrian; 
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Ijirth about Him, would inevitably receive a warmer 
welcome, and feel more at home with their Indian 
■neighbours than with themselves. What was He 
but a religious beggar, such as we see on the Indian 
roadsides every day ? How was He provided for ? 
By'^ subscriptions and endowments ? Did He not 
rather wander from hamlet to hamlet, taking' His 
chance at nightfall of the cottager’s hospitality, or 
the shelter of some humble building? What had He 
to do with the comforts of existence ? His were the 
long nights of prayer and meditation on the moun- 
tains and in the garden. We send our religious 
teachers to the East to spend days and nights of 
worldly ease and comfort in the midst of a people 
who actually do these things, and they have not the' 
wit to recognise the fact, much less the devotion to 
•emulate it. 

Nothing could be moresignificant of all this than 
the criticisms that we hear poured out at every miss- 
ionary meeting. Have we ever seen greatness of any 
kind that ■was not associated with the power of 
recognising one’s own kinship with all ? What made 
Charles Darwin ? The eye to see and the heart to 
respond to the great sweep of one infinite tide through 
all that lives, including him^f. What made Newton ? 
The grasp of mind that could hold the earth itself as a 
mere speck of costmc dust in the play of the forces 
that govern us. Even the warrior, whose whole busi- 
ness seems to be antagonism and separation, becomes 
-distinguished on condition only of his sense of union 
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WJth his followers And the saint or the poet never 
jet was to whom all was not human and all more 
beautiful than myself To such men condemnation 
IS not easy, slander is impossible An orgy of sensa 
tion provoked by hbel be it of individuals or of 
nations, whether at afternoon tea or froni a church 
pulpit, would seem to them unspeakable vulgarity 
They could not breathe in such an atmosphere Yet 
something of the samt, something of the poet, we 
might surely hope to 6nd in those whose lives are 
gi\ en to spread a message of glad tidings m far off 
lands And surely there has b^n the sainthood of a 
good intention Has there been that of a noble 
execution ? 

If there has, why have emi'sanes so rarely, on 
their return, a good word to say for those amongst 
whom they have been ? Why, to take explicit 
instances do we never hear from them of the strength 
and virtues of Indian women ? Why only of their 
faults and failures ? 

Why have the missionaries created and left in 
tact, wherever people were ignorant enough to be 
imposed upon, the picture of the crocodile luncheon 
of babies served up by their mothers, along the 
Ganges banks ? Everywhere I ha\e met people who 
believed this story, and I have never heard of a pro 
fessed apostle of truth who tried to set the impression 
right Infanticide occurs in India, under pressure of 
poverty and responsibility, as it occurs m all coun 
tries, but it is itot thers sny mare tkset 
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here, nor is it lauded afr a religious act; nor is it 
perhaps anything like so* common as amongst our- 
selves. There is no custom of insuring a baby’s life 
for £> 5 , when the funeral expenses are only £. 2, nor 
is there any infant mortality ascribable to the intem- 
perance of mothers in that country. Why have we 
never heard from the missionaries of the beauty of 
Hindu home life, of the marvellous ideals which 
inspire the Indian woman, of the Indian ciistoms 
teeming with poetry and sweetness ? 

Is the answer to be found in the preconceived 
idea which blinds the would be observer, or is it the 
intellectual ignorance which keeps him unaware that 
there is anything to be observed ? Or is it possibly a 
meaner motive still, the idea that if a true and lofty 
tone is taken, money will not be forthcoming to 
support his own career ? 1 have had the privilege of 
listening to the accounts of three classes of persons 
who were supposed to be warm religious friends of 
the Indian people, educational missionaries, lady 
doctors, and modern occultists. Their statements 
were sincere and deliberate expositions of the 
outlook they had been enabled to take on Hindu 
life. I listened in v-ain for one strong word or 
appreciation for the problems which Indian « 
society has undoubtedly solved, or a single hint 
that they understood the positive ends for which that 
country was making. But in e\ ery case the convic- 
tion seemed to be, that fhe dignity and hope of the 
speaker’s own gospel depended absolutely upon 
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showing the hollowness and rottenness of other form 
of life The fast mentioned exposition was easily djs 
posed of It was confined to a discussion of sattee, in 
fanticide, and thuggism as the most representative 
factors of Indian expenence which could be discover 
ed , touched upon also the worst sides of caste, and 
■propounded the theory that England s responsibility to 
the East would be fulfilled when she had persuaded 
Orientalpeopleto giveup their ridiculous old habits” 
and take to ways which occultists would consider 
more rational From lady doctors we hear of the 
medical and surgical darkness of the Indian village 
greater, if they are right, than that of parallel popula 
tions in England fifty years ago One of the most 
o^ensive customs, to their minds, is that of the 
isolation of a woman at the moment of child birth 
Now, whatever this custom shows — and it is not 
perhaps universally applied with the full conscious- 
/ness of the reason that prompted it originally — it do^ 
certainly indicate a very elevated state of medical 
culture at some past epoch in Hindu history The 
room in which birth takes place must afterwards be 
broken up and taken away Hence a simple mud hut 
IS built outside the bouse- When once the child is 
born, for some days the mother may not be visited by 
any member of the household She is attended only 
by an old nurse and whatever medical advise may be 
-called 

Is this treatment then so wry inhumane ? Yet it 
js c'cactly what wc bhme the Htada peopfe /or not 
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adopting in cases of plague and other infectious diseas* 
es. It is, of course, &tsy to imagine that rules of such 
a nature may often be badly, even stupidly, applied ; 
but there can be no doubt that they demonstrate very 
clear and distinct ideas of bacteriology at their incep- 
tion. All through the caste rules, and regulations foe 
bathing, run similar scientific conceptions which 
astonish competent observers by their hygienic 
desirability. It is, of course, a pity that medical 
science everywhere is not up to the twentieth century 
London level; but in this respect India is not more 
degraded than England, Scotland and Ireland them- 
selves. There is no country district, far from rail- 
ways, strong in old traditions, and containing 
persons who have not had the inestimable benehts of 
Board School instruction, where, at the same time^ 
doctoring is not done that the city hospitals and the 
London physician would refuse to countenance. But 
this fact is a phenomenon of ignorance (or good sense, 
as the case may be) : it is not due to the wrong and 
vile nature of the Christian rdigion. It rouses some- 
times our regret, occasionally our admiration, but ne^’er 
with any justice our contempt or hatred. One of the 
evils of our present organisation of skill is the complete 
inability induced by it to appreciate the value 
of traction and mother wit. It is easy to point 
out flaws in Indian village medicine, midwifer>’, and 
what not; but how do we account for the great 
dignity and suppleness of the general physical develop- 
ment, and* for the mar\'ellous freedom of the race from 
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moment of their lives m India has been a ratification 
of that new caste, of race prestige which is one of the 
most striking phenomena of an imperialistic age. But 
if I were a Hindu I do not think that missionary 
criticisms of caste would disturb me much I should 
realise that this was the form which the life of my 
people had assumed, that in it was comprised all that 
the word honour connotes m Europe , and that the 
critics in question had given no sign as yet of under- 
standing either their own society or mine intelligently. 
The point that I should find seriously annojing would 
be their animadversions on the position of women in 
India To prove that these c^n be very galling I need 
only say that m one speech to which I listened I beard 
the following thirteen statements made and support- 
ed (0 That the Hindu social system makes a 
pretence of honouring women, but that this honour is 
more apparent than real , ( 2 ) That women, m India 
are deliberately kept 10 ignorance , (3) That women 
m India have no place assigned to them m heaven 
save through their husbands, (4) That no sacra- 
mental rite IS performed over them with Vedic 
texts , (5I That certain absurd old misogynist verses, 
comparable to the warnings against “ the strange 
women” in the Book of Proverbs, are representative 
of the attitude of Hindu men to their women folk in 
general , (6) That a girl at birth gets a sorry welcome ; 

'That a mother’s anxiety to bear sons is appahng, 
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skm blemjsb of any kind ? This, too, in a country 
where the germ fauna is at least as dangerous as that 
other fauna of the jungle which includes the tiger and 
the cobra In urging these points I am not denying 
that modem science can aid, but only that it has no 
nght to dspise village lore 

Every sj-stem, of course, mistrusts every other 
This K the superstition of party To this fact I trace 
the phenomenon, detailed by the medical missionary 
sometimes, of men of sufficient means saying, “ If you 
can cure her for Zqs (probably ten rupees) you may 
do so "—alluding to a wife or some other women- 
member of the speaker’s household The Christian 
charity of the lady doctor rushes immediately to the 
conclusion that his wife’sor mother’s health i:, a matter 
of complete indifference to her client Erja, that most 
Hindu men arc similarly carele& Srgo, the Hindu 
men bate and despise Hindu women 

Supjiostng ihn anectloU to he the true, and I raise 
this doubt advisedly, could reasoning be more absurd^ 
It does not occur to the physician that her knowledge 
or honesty may be viewed With suspicion as against 
old and tried methods of treatment m which everyone 
has confidence 

It is impossible to deal at length with other and 
more wide reaching charges Caste, m missionary 
eyes is an unmitigated abuse They confine them- 
selves to an account of its negations and prohibitions, 
Ignoring all its element of the trades guild and race 
protection type And th^ say all this while every 
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Tuoment of their lives m India has been a ratification 
of that new caste, of race prestige which is one of the 
most striking phenomena of an imperialistic age. But 
if I were a Hindu I do not think that missionary 
criticisms of caste would disturb me much I should 
realise that this was the form which the life of my 
people had assumed, that m it was comprised all that 
the word honour connotes in Europe , and that the 
critics m question had given no sign as yet of under- 
standing either their owtisociety or mine intelligently. 
The point that I should find seriously annoy ing ould 
be their animadversions on the position of women m 
India To prove that these can be very galling I need 
only say that m one speech to which I listened I heard 
the following thirteen statements made and support- 
ed (I) That the Hindu social system makes a 
pretence of honouring women, but that this honour is 
more apparent than real , (2) That women, m India 
are deliberately kept in ignorance , (3) That women 
m India have no place assigned to them in heaven 
save through their husbands, (4) That no sacra 
mental rite is performed over them with Vedic 
texts , (5) That certain absurd old nusogynist verses, 
comparable to the warnings against “ the strange 
women ” in the Book of Proverbs, are representative 
•of the attitude of Hindu men to their women folk in 
general, (6) That a girl at birth gets a sorry welcome; 
(7) That a mother’s anxiety to bear sons is appahng, 
*‘her very wifehood depends on her doing so, (8) 
That the infanticide of girls is a common practice in 
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India , (9) That the Kuhn Brahman marriage sj’slem 
la a representatu e fact, (lo) That the parents 
unable to marry off thar daughters are m the habit 
of marrying (hem to a god (making them prostitutes) 
as an alternative (“ The d^radation of the whole race 
of Hindu women lies in the very possibility for any one 
of them of the life which a temple girl must live”)? 
(n) That Hindu wedding ceremonies are unspeakably 
gross, (12) That the Hindu widow lives a life of such 
misery and insult that burning to death may well have 
seemed, preferable , (13) That the Hindu widow is 
almost alwaj’s immora! To which m like manner 
the following replies may be made ' 

(1) That the observer must have been incompe- 
tent indeed There are few great relationships m 
human life like that between a Hindu mao and his 
mother Hindus cannot even excuse Hamlet for 
rgiroaching Gertrude But she was his mother ” 
the) exclaim, when all is said And this little fact is 
\ ery significant 

(2) That the incompetence of the observer is- 
evident once more It is clear that illiteracy is the 
form of Ignorance referred to It is not true that 
women are deliberately kept so , but if they were, is 
their knowledge of house keeping and cooking of no 
value? Is their trained comraon sense worthless’ 
Can a woman even be called illiterate when it is 
merely true that she cannot read and write, though 
at the same time she is saturated with the literary 
culture of the great Epics and Puranas? 
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It IS interesting to note that the best managed states 
m Bengal, are m the hands of widows Lawyers mvan* 
ably respect their opinions Aha!} a Bhai Rani was an 
instance of the same kind m the Maharatta countr} 

(3) What this means I have been unable to find 
out If it had b%n said that the husband had no 
place save through his wife it would ha\e b^n 
more intelligible For the Vedic views made the man 
a responsible member of the religious community onlj 
after marriage, and as long as both lived 

The whole motne of Bailee, moreover, was that 
the wife’s sacrifice might ensure heaven to the 
husband Was the speaker perhaps thinking of 
Mahommedans ? Even on their behalf I would 
repudiate the statement 

This appears to be simply untrue. Some of the 
greatest tca(±ers mentioned in Hindu Scriptures 
are women And it is now many hundreds of jears 
since the Bagavat Gita was composed for the sake of 
bringing recondite truths to the knowledge of even 
unlearned persons, including women and the work> 
ing classes 

(5) The speaker does not mention that every 
Hindu husband names his wife ** my Lukshmi ” or 
“ Fortuna ” 

(6) This ma} be true in srwne cases, as it ts m 
England, and m all patriarchal societies. I know 
numbers of families in which the opposite is true, and 
such an attitude is unthougbt of, as We expect to be 
Viere 

> 5 
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( 7 ) Generally speaking a Hindu woman s ivife- 
hood no more depends on her bearing -^ons than an 
English woman’s The need of a son can always be 
met m India by adoption 

(8) Infanticide of girls did occur commonly at a 
given period amongst certain Rajputs, and amongst 
these only. It is m no sense a common Indian prac- 
tice, any more, if as much, as it is a common London 
practice 

(g) Another instance of the same kind Kulin 
'Brahmans are a particularly high caste If a marriage 
cannot be made for a daughter of this caste, her father 
may give her to any man of sufficient rank — and the 
marriage may be merely nominal, or may ertend to 
making her once a mother This is an abuse of caste 
It concerns a very small number, however, and began 
to die the instant thi. modem organisation of informa 
tion drew the attention of society to it A lending 
orthodox Hindu, Isuar Chandra Vidyasagar, led the 
crusade against it I should like to add that the cus- 
tom IS not, to my thinking, an abuse of the worst 
type — such as the dtAire of parents to make eligible 
matches for their daughters may lead to in all coun 
tries—^mce it is quite compatible with the physical 
vigour of the bride, ind With her efficient discharge of 
•whatever duties of motherhood may fall to her share 

(lo) The expression “ marriage to a god ” is no 
where in use in Northern India The statement bears 
-Its regional birth mark on *its brow It is southern 
and perhaps Western m application We touch here 
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on a new class of social phenomena — ^Indian prosti- 
tution customs To say that it occurs to the respect- 
able Hindu father to make his daughter a prostitute 
because he cannot find a husband for her, more easily 
than the same idea would present itself to an English 
gentleman, is utterly untrue It is absurd on the face 
of It The whole of caste la born of the 'passionate 
depth of the contrary sentiment The chastity of 
women is the central virtue of Hindu life “ The 
degradation of the whole race of Hindu women lies m 
the very possibility for any one of them of the life 
which a temple girl must live ’ This is no more true 
of Hindu women than a corresponding statement 
would be of English women There is a sense m 
which the pitfalU, of life yawn before the most favour 
ed feet But it is a limited sense If a Hindu woman 
Once leaves her home unattended, without the know- 
ledge and consent of her mother m law or her husband 
she may be refused rs-entrance for ever But this 
is a witness to the seventy of the moral code, not to 
its laxity 

(II) “ That Hindu wedding ceremonies are un- 
speakably gross They are not so, amongst people 
who are not gross Like the Church of England 
Form for the Solemnisation of Matrimony, they may 
sound a note in the music of life more serious and 
responsible than IS to the taste of an afternoon tea- 
party Colebrook’s “ Esays ’* give all the details md 
translations which will enable the student to compare 
the two rites. All that I can sa> is that I have been 
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present at many Hindu weddmgs and haie been 

^ All Fools’ and Saint Valentine’s Days On this 
“ 'I the youth mahes friends with his future 
“T l,rv The fun is a little more exuberant than 
“ ““id L Jaf enV but it is one of the few 
geare elders „6,ch Hindu breeding 

^ j A mnre seriotis into it 

“ ( “2) AS to the miseo of Indian widows, it « ^ 

. Jh to say that every statement yet made by a 

too has been made in complete 

Protestan are a 

^norance ‘be bea 

rnrTn ttoreyee the widow, by the (>“ <>' b« 
bving In ‘he y 

*"„;tw.t;. grayer Hence her life hecomes 

ttat of k nun and if she is a child her trainmg must 
i n to the nuns’ihfe- I‘ m °“‘ ‘bat she is 
rffitrded by society with aversion and contempt. 

reverse is the case She takes precedence of 
married Women as one who is holier We may 
Ti the severity of the ideal, hut we have to 
here as in the case of monogamy, that it 
''diMtes intensity of moral development, not its lack. 

hear hard upon the individual, but redress 
^lirnot he in lowering of standard. ,t must rather 
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•consist of a new direction given to the moral force 
which it has evolved. 

(13) The last contention which I have noted is 
the most serious of all, and I have heard it repeatedly 
m England and America in the course of missionary 
descriptions. I need hardly say that I know it to be 
grossly untrue. 

It is interesting to note that these thirteen state- 
ments fall into three different groups, (a) statements 
which are absolutely and entirely false — (1), (3), (7), 
'(*1), (13); (h) statements which are the result of 
misinterpreting or overstating facts — (2), (5), (I2)} 
and (c) statements which may be true of certain 
limited localities, periods or classes, but to which a 
false colour has been given by quoting them as repre- 
sentative of Hindu life in the whole — (4), (8), (9) 
and (10). 

The last group is the rac«t important for two 
reasons ; in the first place it has an air of seriousness 
and security which goes far to give credibility to the 
whole argument, and in the second it furnishes a 
• complete exposure of the method of making up 
evidence. 

' In the case of (4), we have a quotation from an 
old catechism of many centuries ago : “ What is tlie 
chief gate to hell ? A woman. What bewitches like ^ 
wine? A woman,*’ &c., &C.; made as if ft were the 
most up-to-date collection of modern Indian proverbs. 
We see the use of the thing the moment we look at it^ 
tbut the missionaries continue to quote it with their 
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accustomed gravjt) One understands that m their 
ejes anything is justified that will warn the heathen 
of the error of his ways, but surely this poor little 
dialogue has been senously over-worked I have never 
read a missionary publication on the \\ oman question 
in which It was not used, and I ha\e never met with 
a Hindu however learned, who would otherwise have 
known of it On investigation one discovers that 
sentiment of this kind was common in the monkish 
literature of the Buddhist period It could probably 
be matched from the monastic writings of our ovv n 
middle ages In (8) we have an abuse which con 
cerned one caste in the Rajput districts, used as if it 
were true of all castes all over India, and this m face 
of the terrible tu qitoqne which might be retorted 
against the accuser It cannot be too clearly under- 
stood that India is a continent, not a country , and 
that to gather together the exceptional vices and 
crimes of ev ery people and Province within her borders 
and urge them against “ India ’* or “ Hinduism is 
about as fair as to chaige a Norfolk farmer with 
practising Corsican vendetta, on the strength of the 
latter’s being a ** European’ custom In (a) one 
more we have the sin of a small and high caste 
charged m a way to make it seem true of the whole 
country Kuhn Brahmans cannot be more than one 
in 1,000 of the Bengali population, and they exiat 
only in Bengal We have also the deliberate ignor- 
ing of the way in which Hindus themselves have 
worked against the abuse 
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And m (lo) we have the sweeping in of prostitu 
tion customs, without a word of ^sarnmg, as if they 
were part of the respectable recognised life of the 
Indian people, and as if m the possession of such a, 
class at all, the Indian people were incomparablj 
depraved Do the missionaries really affect such 
innocence’ But if they do, at least let them observe 
the Indian fact accurately In this custom of raarn 
age to a god (or to a tree, as m Bengal), quaint as it 
sounds, there is a tremendous protecting fence thrown 
round girls No Hmdu man, however abandoned 
Will outrage the unwedded maiden Before these 
poor Mctims, therefore, can take up the practice of 
their profession, they have to go through a form of 
marriage Hence the device in question Can we 
make as good a statement for ourselves? 

If the outrage were on the other side, if Hindus 
had been m the habit of sending in their emissaries to 
convert us from the error of our ways, and if these 
emissaries on their return bad grossly abused our 
hospitality , had forgotten the honour of the guest 
and blazoned our family misfortunes to the whole 
world , had made harsh cnticisms on us as mdivi 
duals, because they had been allowed the opportunity 
of seeing us by the heartbside, when the formalities of 
public life were put aside, if in fact they had violated 
our confidence, what should we ha\e felt’ Whit 
«;hould We haie said ’ \et their doing so Would have 
been comparatt\eh iibigniiicant, for poiier and 
influence are in our hand, not m theirs Probably 
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no single fact has tended to widen the distance bet- 
ween the races in India like this of missionary slander* 
Certainly nothing has so deepened our contempt. 
For, say what he will, the only class of Europeans 
who have been admitted to Hindu homes at all, and 
have made a business of reporting what they saw 
there, has been Protestant missionaries, medical and 
other. It sseems as if to them nothing had been 
sacred. In all lands, doctors and clergymen see the 
misfortunes of the home, and professional honour 
keeps their lips sealed. But here all has been put 
upon the market. Medical records (always unplea- 
sant reading) have been detailed in public, from plat- 
form and pulpit. And the professional consideration 
that ought to have prevented such dishonour only 
intervene, if at all, to forbid the use of speaker’s 
names m connection With statements made by them 
in full publicity to large audiences 

Another miserable .fallacy remains. There are 
three classes of people whose opinions are quoted by 
missionaries in evidence of the sins and weaknesses of 
Hinduism. They are; (i) native reformers; (2) 
Christian converts; and ( 3 ) any exuberant fool who 
has been discovered. 

{} We all know bow much the first kind of evi- 
dence is worth. Just picturetbe '* Woman’s Rights ” 
agitator comparing the positions of Eastern and 
Western women* How does she receive the sugges- 
tion that the Oriental hab points of right and of autho- 
rity which she cannot emulate’ The idea is 
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-intolerable to her. Yet only an hour ago she may^ 
Tiave been pointing out the bitter degradation of her 
•own position, classed as she is in the voting lists with 
“ criminals, lunatics, and paupers.” It is evident that 
the anxious reformer uses languages amongst its 
equals that he would be very sorry to hear taken 
nu 'pUd de la letirs by the would be interpreters of 
his country’s customs. He would be the first then to 
point out that the expressions be had used had a 
purely relative value. 

Much more is this true of the utterances of the 
reformer who has Jived for years blinded by the ink of 
his own gall. We know how in such cases there can 
be a growth of bitterness and perversity which isolates 
the thinker and makes his conclusion on social pro- 
blems absolutely worthies. 

Christian converts in India are isolated by the very 
fact of baptism. And the present generation having 
been bom Christian, have often little more than the 
missionaries account of it, for the life habits of their 
own country people. 

It cannot be too widely understood that one 
writer like Mrs. Steel, or one disinterested student of 
Indian life like Fielding in Burmah, is worth all that 
has yet been contributed from all missionary sources 
put together. And if it is too late to change the pre- 
sent generation of >vorkers, surely it is only the more 
timely to demand on the part of English people such 
a standard of sympathy and culture that the mission- 
-ary without a through and appropriate education for 
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his task shall twenty years hence be a thing of the- 
past 

HI 

We haie held up a double standard of the artistic 
opportunity open to the class we have been consider- 
ing, and of the obligation of professional discretion 
When we hear the banker publicly discussing his 
client’s accounts or the ph3rsiciaii making known his 
patient’s poverty and ignorance we conclude that at 
least these people are not held as human beings, since 
service of their need has no more bound the server to 
keep their confidence than it would bind thevetennary 
surgeon or the dog doctor But it is not, at any rate 
conscious The whole rotson detre of the rai^ionary's 
positions IS a passionate impulse of human brother* 
hood The idea that the souls of men are m eternal 
peril if they do not hear a certain tabulated historical 
statement may be true or false It is sure that as 
long as such an idea appeals to conscientious people 
they are bound to make some missionary efforts And 
the intention must approve itsdf to us as noble But 
that sustained integrity which constitutes nubility of 
action IS a vastly more difficult matter than this And 
at this point the missionary is hampered by the tradi- 
tion of his class A certain given interpretation of 
cas*e, of zenana, of the native intellect, is imposed 
upon him at the outset, and few minds could break 
through such preconception even to the extent of ful 
filling the first conditions of the disciplined student of 
phenomena 
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As artist and scientist then we must perhaps con- 
sider him lost. There still remains the ideal of the 
religious teacher. Why should he not succeed in this? 
It is a part that admits of sectarian bitterness, pro- 
vided only it be backed up by holiness of personal 
life in some form that we can understand. It admits 
also of intellectual ignorance, provided there be spiri- 
tual insight. Was not the strongest empire that the 
world ever saw converted by a few fishermen. The 
Apostle need not be a scholar, he need not be an artist, 
he must be a saint. 

It is here that we come upon the most curious 
paradox of all, Preaching an Eastern religion to 
an Eastern people, the ideals of the East are for once 
perfectly in place. It is a golden moment Count 
Tolstoi may have difficulty in obeying the words of 
Christ literally, while fulfilling the demands of life. 
But in India the one teacher who would be under- 
stood would be he who possessed neither gold nor 
silver nor brass in his purse, who had not two coats, 
neither shoes nor yet staves who saluted no man by 
the way being too much bent on the errand before 
him, and the repetition of the Name of God; who 
would be absolutely^ indifferent to the consequences 
for himself personally, offering himself up in %er>' 
truth as a Iamb amongst wolves. Every door in that 
country would swing,open before such a visitor even 
if he railed against the family gods. The Christian 
ideal might he demonstrated successfully in India now 
as it was in Italy, in the daj'S of St. Francis, by the 
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Begging Friars, for India has retained the ideal of 
such life even more completely than Italy ever had it 
To the Individual Chnstian therefore who is willing to 
accept the charge laid upon him, the way is clear 
Let him go forth to the gentle East strong m his 
mission filled with burning renunciation “ as a lamb 
amongst wolves *’ There will be no room here for 
marrying and bringing up of children , no room for 
distinctions of rank or of race , no room for anxiety 
about provision or gam 

Is this the ideal that the Missionary follows ? If 
not, why not ’ True it is not the only useful career 
that he may adopt An educator who has deeply 
understood the problems of India, and is ready to 
help her to solve them m her own way is perhaps 
even more necessary The poet who makes two 
races love each other and the country is worthy of 
all the admiration he excites 

But has the missionary any right to claim the 
indulgence without the criticism of all these rolls? Has 
be any right to be fanatical like the religionist without 
being ascetic like him ? \To be wanting m common 
-sense and accuracy like the poet, without contributing 
joy and beauty ? To be in receipt of regular pay and 
live a comfortable life like the pro-fessional man, 
ivithout any regard for the professional man’s honour ? 

And are the public, who have so long permitted this 
thing to be, entirely without blame ? Let us demand 
•something better, and somethingbetter must be offered 
The appeal is to Csesar Westminister Review 



IS THERE ANY DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
A CHRISTIAN AND A HINDU ?* 

Bv S^VA»« Trigunatita. 

T O-NIGHT’S subject is whether there is a differ- 
ence between a Christian and a Hindu ; but 
I think I ought to add one word more : whether there 
is a difference between a true Christian and a true 
Hindu. Or, rather, is there any difference, in reality, 
between any two religions of the world? In this 
wider or more Catholic way, we will deal with our 
subject of to-night. It is not that I being a Hindu 
shall try to defend my faith only. The Hindu is the 
real and great “Defender of Faith “ in general — of all 
the faiths in the world : Let us see : 

We know Christianity is the name of a religion ; 
and Hinduism, also, is the name of another religion. 
We say a religion. Religion is a word that is con- 
sidered as a common noun, not a proper noun ; and if 
it be a common noun, then it must be a general term 
and not one particular name for one particular thing. 
Had there been only one religion in the world, then 
we would have called it the Religion, written with a 
capital R. When there are several religions in the 
world, we are not to suppose that one religion must 
be an exclusive one for the whole world. It is a 
generic term. If you look into a dictionary you will 

-* A fir Ahf t-wttcf Ahf TViAmA? 

Society, San Francisco. 
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find that the meanmg^ of reJigron is a mode of worship 
of God,— o mode That is religion There are 
many religiona on the face of the earth , many modes 
of the worship of God — many different paths to the 
same goal In former dajs some Christians and some 
sectarian missionaries thought that thetr religion 
VrOuld be the exclusive one for the whole world ; but 
now, in these days of comparative study, nothing can 
be exclusive When we compare all the religions of 
the world, we find some unity m all of them Com 
parative study has that great advantage Unless we 
■compare things, we cannot know general or common 
laws, we cannot discover the science and philosophy 
that are underlying every one of them 

To speak of even science itself, we cannot say that 
there is only one science m the world We must say 
several sciences — science of man, science of beast, 
science of trees, science of earth, science of even history, 
philosophy and religion, etc When we compare all 
the sciences, we find some grand unity, some 
grand truth, some great uniformity, common to every 
one of them This is the saence of sciences. This 
is the Truth And this Absolute Truth must be truth 
at all times, and must never fail to be so in any 
xionditioD This is the essence of science, of all 
sciences This Absolute Truth is the ultimate aim of 
every religion, of every philosophy, either directly or 
indirectly j nay, of every science, of every art, of 
every nation That is our goal That is the goal of 
4very being, of every thing, of the whole creation. 
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Every mmd, every life, nay, every doing of ours is 
tending towards the same Absolute Truth, either 
consciously or unconsciously One thread passes, 
through every pearl m the garland, and that keeps 
them all m order. All radii meet at the same centre. 
There is no difference, m reality, between any thing 
in the universe, be it animate or inanimate, abstract 
or concrete , such being the case, how can it be 
possible for a rellg^on which deals with God, the 
highest ideal, the highest truth attainable, to bear any 
difference from any other religion ’ No wise man 
finds any difference m any religion There is no such 
thing as dtference All — one All differences are 
just on the surface, they are all apparent, not in 
reality All ideas of difference are relative There 
cannot be any shade of difference m the real truth, m 
the Absolute truth There cannot be any difference m 
•the eyeof God, He being our Absolute Truth We do 
not want apparent truth or apparent God We do 
not want relative truth or relative God God is the 
one Great Centre without a second, and all the 
religions are but the radii, all equal straight lines, 
leading to the same Point So, all are equal There 
is no difference 

Take another point of view If we sa> that 
truth may be both absolute and relative, and when 
we make any difference between any two religions, 
we make it from a relative point of view No\\ , even 
in this case, we are mistaken In the first place, as 
ksi e jast sstd tkst r£^aiiy$ or 
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apparent truth We do not believe m it Relative 
or apparent difference is no difference at all We 
cannot accept it So long as the centre is one — God, 
there is no difference or inequality in the radii even 
if they individual!) come from several directions or 
various starting points m the great circumstance of 
the universe If the difference be not m realit), then 
it IS not ivorth our consideration We want real 
things , we deal with real things, the things — the 
ideas — that Will lead to the One Real Thing We 
want to realize that One Reality in everything How 
can we then look into an)^hing with an idea of 
finding some difference m it ? So long as a person finds 
any difference m anything, he cannot be expected to 
realize the One Absolute Reality in everything When 
we shall see God we shall see God m everything 
If we want to see God, we should look upon every- 
thing m the light of God Our life, our character, 
our ideal, all will be built on our thoughts or ideas 
If we ourselves are good, the whole world will be 
good The ivorld is the projection of our ideas It 
IS the reflection of our mind Not only that , as a 
matter of fact, no difference can be of a real nature 
In the next place let us take even the scientific 
point of view of relative truths What is science "> 
Science means “ knowledge arranged under general 
principles and truths ” These general laws, principles 
and truths must not fail at all under certain conditions 
If any department of knowledge is found to contain 
such laws, It IS called a science 
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So With religion there are ‘?ome common laws, 
id those laws must abide m ever} religion, and 
hatever religion teaches those common lii\s must 
I taken as a true and scientific religion 

As a matter of fact every religion, naj, every 
ct, contains such general laws of mental, moral and 
intual growth of man Wh“n we compare proper 
all the religions of the ■world, we find that every 
ligion has the same object in view and bears strong 
Hilarities With every other religion We will men 
jn later on some such similanties Of course, 
ffcrent modes of thinking mav be adopted by the 
fferent s} sterna of faith or religion But all these 
fferent modes and thoughts are arranged under 
neral laws and principles, and the} all produce the 
me effect on the spiritual growth of man 

We must remember that we must be v er> sincere 
the spiritual lawa of any religion will never 
oduce proper effect When we serv e a person, we 
oUld do it verj sincerely When we adopt a 
ligion, we ought to be very faithful to it We must 
Ifil all the conditions put forth b) that religion, to 
; fulfilled bj us or that religion cannot produce an) 
:ect on us When we say we are Hindus, jor 
iristians, or Buddhists we ought to prove ourselves 
true Hindua, or true Christians, or true Buddhists 
thervvise we are untrue, we are, as the Bible savs, 
pocntes, not true to our words , and, jou know, m 
me places in the Bible, it is said that we shall be 
idged b) our words ' 

6 
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We should mean with all our hearts whatev er 
we utter Before %ve speak anything before we utter 
any word, we ought to think of what we are going to 
say You kno^^,when^\e speak a word, we spend 
some energy When we speak, what happens ? We 
spend some energy, and what is the process ? First 
we think of something that ts within us , then we 
feel It , then we express it m words And when we 
^thmk or feel or mean within us, we give nse to 
an energy that is stored up within us We are 
full of energy Our existence, our li\es, are stores of 
energy Life is nothing but energy. And whenever 
we think, whenever we feel, we give rise to 
some energy which is immediately expressed Of 
course, speaking is less impressne and less expressive 
than doing a work Let us take the lowest expression 
of our energy — speaking , if we do not fully mean 
what we say, then we lose our energy , and loss of 
energy, is, you know, a check of growth, a loSa m 
our growth 

If we want to have a steady spiritual growth, 
we must be very true in our every word Whatever 
we say we must mean in its full significance Hindus 
also say the same thing very strongly Our Master 
used to say m Bengali very often that “ man moolh 
oKhara ’ That is, " make your mind correspond 
with}our Word" You must mean whatever jou 
will say That is the first step 

Nowadays, many words have been losing their 
significance Formerly, when a word first came into 
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use, it had its full sigmfi^nce, but in the course of 
time, unconsciously, it commenced loaing its signifi- 
cance, and now we utter most of our words without 
any meaning, so to say For instance, when we say 
that all are one, we simply say it in words We do 
not mean it to its full extent If we m^nt fully well 
ts hat we said, that we are all one, then and there we 
would realiae that unity along ivith our words, along 
with that force You know, everything is but force 
Everything is a different manifestation of the same 
force , and if we do not abu«i“ that force, then we can 
grow very quickly and steadily, and if that force be 
utilized to its best advantage, then whenever we utter 
a word, we shall gam something If we say that we 
are all one, if we do not mean it to its full extent, if 
’ve mean it only partially, then we can only get a 
partial gam x\nd if we simply utter words like par- 
rots, then we lose all our energy That is the reason 
why we do not grow so quickly , why we do not 
get any benefit from our spiritual culture We are 
not true to our words even, far from speaking of our 
deeds • We do many things w ithout using our 
knowledge, nor our consciousness, nor our reasoning 
God IS a thing to be worshipped, to be known 
That IS our problem How to know him ? There 
must be several ways, several modes, although God 
IS one Every great religion says that God is one , 
but in what sense ’ Isay I have ny father, you 
say you have your father, some one else says he has 
Ats father Now, do you mean that my father should 
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be the same as yours and f Not necessarily But 
all these persons are fathers no doubt Thej are 
called by the common name ‘ father although they 
have each a different personality and an individual 
name, as John, James Charles etc They are fa 
thers of diff'erent sons It is not meant that there 
should be one person as the father to all men It is 
the same m regard to God God is God, but He may 
be worshipped in different ttays and forms He may 
be termed m different words Different nations wor 
ship differently No wonder Different nations must 
have diff'^rent manners Their manners, customs* 
modes oHife, modes of worship, e\crythiDg must be 
different If there had been no difference of manners 
and customs and of nations, there would not have 
been the beauty of nature, the grandeur of nature 
The grandeur of nature is m variety and not m unity 
Unity IS in the essence , but the external thing, the 
outward expression is varietj That is the grandeur, 
the beauty As an illustration, in embroiderj, there 
13 one ground work, and over that wt do our super 
ficial work So with everything Nature is uniform 
everywhere, in every department So \Yith religion 
Every religion must be different, and free. When 
ever we study comparative religions, we find that all 
the religions bear some common truths and because 
they bear these common troths, the> are taken as 
rehgwns If we say that m our religion we have 
these tenets and that no other religion has the same, 
then we are wrong , we have not studied the other 
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religions deeply If we study very closely, we shall 
find common lawa, common rules, corrimon doctrines 
Let us take, for instance, Chriatianity and Hinduism 
One of the principal doctrines of Hinduism, is 
re birth, transmigration Christians say that we 
cannot be born again There is either eternal heaven 
or eternal hell But some students who have studied 
comparative religions thoronghly will say no , 
Christianity admits this principle *In the Bible, if 
we read the Bible very closely, we shall find that 
somewhere in Matthew it is said that Elias came 
again, and Christ meant — m the bod> of John the 
Baptist If Christ had no belief m the transmigra- 
tion of the soul, m re-birth, bow could he «have said 
that Ellas would come m the body of John the Bap- 
tist In several other passages, we find that Christ 
believed in re birth course, mortals with limited 
knowledge and reason cannot understand every scnp 
ture If we come across true Christians, they will 
tell us ye*!, everything is pocsible- Nothing can be 
impossible in the creation of God 

The next great doctrine *=ay in Christianity, is the 
* belief in Chnst Unle-s we believe m Christ, we can- 
not be Chnstians and we cannot be saved That is 
the common faith, but true Christians will not say 
that When they say that Christians must believe m 
Christ and Chnstians only Wi!! be saved, then we 
must understand that 'they ha\e not sufficiently ad* 
vanced even in their own religion, m their practical 
life of religion If we study the matter thoroughly, 
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we shall come to know that ‘Christ ’ means anointed, 
or consecrated It is a Greek term, meaning anointed, 
consecrated Anybody that is consecrated can be a 
Christ 

Now, Jesus of Nazareth was the first person vvho 
became specially anointed by spiritual power and he 
was Called " The Christ But, in the course of time 
Christians came to mean that the term, “ Christ' 
should be applied only with reference to Jesus of 
Nazareth Now this is a creation of man, and not of 
Christ or of God Christ never said that no other 
Christ would ever come, that no other Saviour would 
come. The statement that Christ would only come 
once was^nly promulgated by later generations There 
are several passages m the Bible where Christ said that 
he would come again Now, Christians of modern 
times think that Christ meant the resurrectioD, but it 
IS not clear m those passages that he meant the resur* 
rection. Did He ever die ? Has He ever died, that 
He might have a resurrection > His coming means 
appearing before us in human form He can appear 
before us hundreds of times, in different ages, among 
different nations, m different forms, and in different 
ways 

Christ IS ever living He said m one place, " Do 
nottouchme “I have not yet ascended to my Father ” 
He said that after his physical death *' You do not 
touch me, I have not yet ascenHed to my Father and 
} ours, to my God and yours ’ He said those very 
words We leam two great things from this First, 
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that He as a pure Vedantist, and not an ordinary 
religionist When his phjsical bodj died, people 
thought that He died, but He did not, He was the 
spint He cannot die He is immortal His body 
died In the next place, before His death, He entered 
into Samadhi, or trance. Hegaxe up all conscious- 
ness of His body, and 'was simplj in Hu, spirit, and it 
was then that\he cruel people could crucify Him He 
remained in Samadhi all the time. In Hinduism we 
have this same tenet, that whenever a person goes 
into Sanadhi, no other person should touch him In 
the case of our Master, when he entered into trance, 
we never touched him If we happened to touch him, 
then he suffered terribly, and afterwards told us never 
to touch him again whenever He would go into a 
trance And so, when Christ *aid “ do not touch,” it 
meant that He was m Samadhi, that He was separate 
from his bodj 

When He said to his disciples m one place ” If 
your enemies kill you, y ou do not think they can kill 
your soul They wiU kill your bod> , but the> cannot 
kill your soul ’ So, it is said m our Gita, that the 
soul cannot perish, cannot be killed, cannot be 
burnt The '^oul is quite separate from the body It 
IS inhnite, eternal, imperishable Bod> is p®nshable. 
Body dies We are not bodies We never die So, 
Christ sajs m the Bible “You cannot die Your soul 
cannot be killed You are the ‘^ul , you are the spirit ” 
There are several other passages where there is a 
great similarity with Hinduism, and ^ not only 
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we shall come to know that ‘Christ means anointed, 
or consecrated It is a Greek term, meaning anointed, 
consecrated Anybody that i» consecrated can be a 
Christ 

Now, Jesus of Nazareth was the first person who 
became specially anointed by spiritual power and he 
was called “ The Christ But, in the course of time 
Christians came to mean that the term, “ Christ’ 
should be applied only with reference to Jesus of 
Nazareth Now this is a creation of man, and not of 
Christ or of God Christ never said that no other 
Christ tvould ever coroe, that no other Saviour would 
come The statement that Christ would only come 
once was^nly promulgated bj later generations There 
ate several passages m the Bible where Christ said that 
he would come again Now, Christians of modern 
times think that Christ meant the resurrection, but it 
IS not clear m those passages that he meant the resur 
rection Did He ever die ? Has He ever died, that 
He might have a resurrection ’ His coming means 
appearing before us m human form He can appear 
before us hundreds of times, m different ages, among 
different nations, in different forms, and m different 
ways 

Christ is ever living He said in one place, “ Do 
not touch me “Ihave not yet ascended to my Father ” 
He said that after his physical death “ You do not 
touch me, I have not yet ascended to my Father and 
yours, to my God and yours ’ He said those very 
words We learn two great things from this First, 
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that He \\as a pure Vedantist, and not an ordinary 
religionist When his physical bod> died, people 
thought that He died, but He did not, He was the 
spirit He cannot die He is immortal His body 
died In the next place, before His death, He entered 
into Samadhi, or trance. He gave up all conscious- 
ness of His bodj, and was simplj m His spirit and it 
was then that^he cruel people could crucify Him He 
remained m Samadhi all the time In Hinduism we 
hav e this same tenet that whenever a person goes 
jnto Samadhi, no other person should touch him In 
the case of our Master, when he entered into trance, 
we never touched him If we happened to touch him, 
then he suffered ternbly, and afterwards told us never 
to touch him again whenever He would go into a 
trance And soi when Christ «aid ** do not touch/ it 
meant that He was in Samadhi that He was separate 
from his bod> 

When He said to his disciples in one place “ If 
your enemies kill you, you do not think they can kill 
your soul They will Jail jour body, but thej cannot 
kill your soul ’ So it is said in our Gita, that the 
soul cannot perish, cannot be killed, cannot be 
burnt The soul is quite separate from the body It 
IS infinite, eternal, imperishable Body is perishable 
Body dies We are not bodies We never die So, 
Christ says m the Bible “ You cannot die Your soul 
cannot be killed You are the , you are the spirit ” 
There are several other passages where there is a 
great similarity With Hinduism and ^ not only 
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With Hinduism, but with all the other religions 
of the world For instance, in the Bible Christ 
says " You give up everything , you sell every- 
thing and give away to the poor and follow me,” 
and in another place, He says ” Whoever loves his 
father, mother and children more than he loves me, 
does not love me ” The Gita says the same also, 
“ Giving up all your duties, you follow me, you do 
what I say and I will delner you from all sin ” And 
so, Christ says, ** You follow me, I will take care of 
you " In every religion it is mentioned that the 
worship of God is the highest duty. 

Not only m these few cases, but in several other 
ca«es, \s e And such similarities. For instance, Christ 
says “Whenever you enter into a house, you 
salute " Hindus also when they enter into a house, 
first salute. They first remember God and then they 
enter into that house In another place, Christ says, 
“ Whatever w ill be given to you, you will eat with 
pleasure ” So, in the Gita, it •$ sard that whatever 
will be given to us to eat, we should be 
satisfied with 

There are manj other similarities between the 
different religions of the world Let us take the 
w ord “ Om ” “ Om ” is the sj mbol of the Absolute, and 
the word * Om ” is pronounced in thu beginning and 
in the end of e%ery prayer or iMaw^rs or chant or any- 
thing like that So you have “ Amtn ' “Amen,” 
in ‘=ound even, has much Mmilarity with “ Om " And 
Amen mcanc, may it be so So, also, the word 
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Om ' means may it be so It is the fulfilment 
the prayer, or of the vianirc. 

Then, there are several customs m the Chur 
that have a great similarity with ours in the tempi 
For instance, touching the forehead with the ham 
and saymg, In th“ name of the Father , ’ then toucl 
mg the stomach, ''In the nameof the Son,' then tl 
left shoulder, “Jo the name of the Holy," and the 
the right shoulder, ‘ Ghost’ So, " In the name of tl 
Father, in the name of the Son, in the name of tl 
Holy Ghost, we make on our body the sign of tl 
cross Hindus also say certain words while worship 
ing, words similar to the above, and we call it i 
Sanskrit Avganyasa, meaning purification of tl 
body. If we place some ideas of God on our bodj 
then we think that onr body is consecrated, an 
if the body is properly consecrated the mmd will n€ 
ces^arily be so With such a body and mind, w 
can worship properly 

There is another thing about the mission o 
Cbnst You know, the word ” Christ means an 
ointed, and it also mean» Messiah, or mediator Now 
if the word *' Christ ’ means mediator, then it jus 
corresponds vyith our ** Guru ’ Guru is the media 
tor He is in the middle He is the Son of God 
He has come from beaten to save man And oui 
Guru means the illuminator He will illumine oui 
eoul And we take the Guru as God himself Then 
KwodiSwence between Chivst and God, betweei 
God the Father and God the Son 



There is much similarity between the Roman Ca 
olic religion and Hinduism , some high Christian 
inks do not act like pnests they do not attend 
es , neither do the Vedantists or high Hindu monks 
; the time of death the dying persons are brought to 
me sacred and open place in some Catholic com 
unities , and other people chant pray and anoint 
e dying persons Anointing is something like the 
indu Ckandrayana or the rite performed for the de* 
erance from sms 

When a person advances greatly in his spiritual 
owth, he gets a very intense love toward God We 
11 it Bhakti Bhakti means m English, Jove of 
jd When that love of God increases he becomes 
uted as it were, with God He becomes one with 
id in the fervency of his love In that lo\ e he 
inks that he and God are one In some Christian 
arches, even now, some nuns and monks think that 
tirist is their most beloved Some nuns put rings 
1 their fingers as a sign that they are married to 
[inst The} receive the ring from the Communion 
ime persons think that Christ is their own brother 
I also, m Hinduism there are sects who cultiv ate 
e practice that God is their brother We call it 
ikhya Bhava, meaning brother!} affection We 
tabhsh some relation with God and m order to get 
arer to Him, in order to be closer and clo&er, we es 
blish some closer relationship The closest relation 
up IS that of husband, or of father, or of mother, 

• of brother In e>er} religion there are such 
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pious persons who practice in that way We 
have to go about it 10 a practical way, so 
We take up all these meana And when our love has 
increased very much, we feel as if we had loot our m 
dividuality in the existence of God and that la union 
Whether a person be a Christian or a Hindu, be be 
comes united with God Then he does not say Christ, 
or Buddha or ICrishna, but God, Iswara, Brahman, 
The Absolute When that love increases to such a 
pitch, then there is no difference , then there comes, 
the union of the soul, the union of everything 
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India IS a land of extremes In the physical, m 
the mental and even in the spiritual realms, you will 
find the display of extremes Here the mighty Hima 
layas, rising tier above tier, losing their heads m snow 
and clouds remind you of the everlasting rock, of ages, 
and there the plains m the east and south, stretching 
far and wide for miles and miles, touch the horiaon 
at every point of the compais, and not a sigle knoll 
Of mound breaks the monotony of the scene Here 
the mighty rivers rushing headlong towards the sea, 
drown acre:, in their fulness during the rams, and there 
for miles around lie spread the golden sands of the 
western desert, where water is as precious as gold 
itself In the realm of literature, that sure represen- 
tative of the minds of the people, we find the same 
wide varieties It has its heights of spirituality, 
which will carr) you to the very door of the Infinite, 
its rushing tumbling, tearing, rational flows which 
Will svv eep everything before them its calm and 
graceful meanderings through banks of love and 
poetry charming to the senses and appealing to what 


* A lecture first publ abed id the ^rahmaiadin 
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IS beautiful m human nature and its depths of trea- 
sures untold, inexhaustible and of purest ra> serene. 
Where m the history of literature do you find such 
exuberant growth of religious poetry as ^ ou find m 
the Vedas and the Puranast ? Where so many Epics 
of the first order to elevate and enlighten the sense of 
the beautiful and present ideals of character and 
beauty which will }et take hundreds of years for the 
race to attain m any nation or clime ? Where did the 
Ijnc and the drama first attain to that sublime height 
yet unsurpassed m any other language ’ Whence did 
music and medicine and mathematics and a thousand 
other arts and sciences which have given so much for 
the betterment of man physically, morally and intel- 
lectually, come to Che boasted civilisation of the West ? 
The researches of the antiquarian, have proven 
usdeniably that the gladdening sun of civ ihsation rose 
first m the East; that sages from the far west m the 
shape of arts and sciences did really travel and bless 
the new Messiah, the new born babe of civ ilisation 
who has saved the West from the bondages of super 
stition and ignorance , that plague smitten, famine, 
stricken and down trodden though she be at present, 
India lent her helping hand in the far past, and 
helped us to rise to the realms of light and pro=fperity. 
But to return to our subject. 

Vast and wide as the dark blue oceans rolls the 
sea of the Indian Epics In volume the two great 
national epics, the Rama>’ana and the Maha Bharata 
alone will eclipse the glorj' of the epics of any other 
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language. Theseven boots of the Ramayana*t which 
IS regarded by th^ Hindus as the older of the tWOi 
and which according to the western scholars were 
said to have dated about l.ooo B C , contain 48,000 
lines, while the eighte*“n books of the Maha-Bharata 
(i,2oo B. C ) contain 22 o,ooo lines. The 24 books of 
Homer’s Iliad contain 13,693 lines and the i 2 books 
of Virgil’s ./Sneid, 9,868 lines, while the central story 
alone of the Maha-Bharata, leaving aside the various 
episodes which serve as feeders to the maih theme, 
contains 50,000 lines and is regarded by the scholars 
of the 'vest, to be as old as i, 2 oo B. C. Add to these 
the two Epics of the Raghu-Vamsa, the adventures of 
the family of Raghu, the great scion of the solar 
dynasty and the Kumara-Sambhava or the birth of 
the God of war, b> the great poet Kalidasa, and the 
\arious other epics written in the difl'erent dialects m 
comparatively modern times and you will see that 
the comparison of Indian Epics with the ocean is not 
an e.\aggeration. The two latter Epics of Kalidasa 
were w’ritten, according to Jacobi who judges from 
astronomical dates m the works themselves, about 
350 A. D. Kalidasa, according to the tradition was 
not only the best dramatist and one of the best Epic 
poets of India, but his lyric, * The Cloud Messenger’ 
was one of the best of its kind 

• The Puranas alone contain 1,600 000 lines and their date 
as assigned by the scbolsTSof tbe-nest is between 8th and 16th 
centuries A D But there is reason to believe that at least a 
part of them were composed much earlier 

t Translated by Ralph T H OriSth K A 
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The strict adherence to the unity of action, the 
wide vanety and complexity and yet subserviency to 
the mam story of the numberless episodes, the beauti- 
ful and natural painting of persons and characters, 
the deep vein of moral and religious sentiment that 
pervades the whole, and the beautiful yet faithful 
painting of nature and man as acted upon by her, all 
these %\ill ever preserve the position of the Indian 
Epics in the highest rank of literature , and are not 
ihese the easentiaZi of Eptc poetry ? Apart from the 
aid a\hich the Ramayana and the Maha Bharatahave 
rendered to the student of antiquity, apart from their 
value to the student of history, apart from the meal 
culable benefit, which they have rendered to the 
people of India, by holding up constantlv before their 
eyes the lofty ideals of strength and virtue, they will 
alwa>s preserve their first rank amongst the noble 
specimens of art Hundreds of dramas and epics and 
lyrics have drawn their inspiration from these fountain 
heads, hundreds have been supplied With their themes 
from the numerous episodes pervading the two 
hundreds have drawn thence the ideals of art and 
poetry and beauty and perfection and the grace of 
finish and yet they remain exhaustless as ever, 
shedding their influence now as in the remote past 
"What epic m the history of the world has supplied 
the devotee of religion and the higher life, with godly 
ideals, which have charmed, fascinated and governed 
his whole life ? What has soothed the aching heart of 
a mother bereaved of her only child and spread the 
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calm and repose as of the mornings over her troubled 
breast ’ What has steadied the faltering steps of 
weakness and sin. ? What has held up hope before 
the eyes of abject penury and made the inequalities 
ot human conditions and the disappointments of life 
more bearabh ? What has worked miracles m 
healing the diseased, raising the dead, and 
perfecting the imperfect as have the Ramayana, 
and the Maha-Bharata ’ Stand back or ap 
proach with reverence meet in the fields of tlie Epics 
of India, “ for the ground thou treadest is holj 
ground” Ages have rolled since Rama, the son of a 
petty prince, saw the light (or the first time m the 
vales of the beautiful and peaceful Ayodhya, ages 
have gone since he played those boyiah pranks by the 
side of the rushing current of Sara} u, made immortal 
by the pen of Valmikt, ages have passed away since 
he first experienced the ups and downs of our mortal 
life, the caresses and buffets of that mysterious some 
thing which ever transcends the human vision, ever 
slips our eager grasp, call it the fate inexorable or 
Karma or heredity or chance or what not, ages since 
he was nominated one day the successor to the throne 
and banished the next through the jealousy and in 
tngue of his step mother and jet the painting is so 
vivid, the charm so potent, that we live and move 
again m that dim hazy light of bygone time We see 
him pass with his beautiful and ever devoted wife, the 
divine Sita, the pure, the chaste, the matchl^s, the 
goddess ideal of noble womanhood for all times m all 
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India, followed by his ever faithful brother We see 
and feel the burden in his heart, the throbbing of hts 
breast from 'battered hope, the abject hopelessness of 
the whole situation, and yet we see also the bright 
sunshine through the lowering clouds in the sense of 
duty done, of promise fulfilled, of conscious moral 
strength, of the consecration of the love of a noble 
woman and a noble man We see clouds and sun 
shine, lights and shadows, misery and joy, despair 
and hope all fused and blended and intertwined m 
one great panorama and feel and realise what com- 
plex beings we are, how contradictory the actions of 
the organ called the mind, how wide a field for the 
•ever raging battle of the gods and demons, and how 
man, the noble child of nature, as soon as he is sure 
that the gods must conquer the demons , the ndble, 
Ignoble , the pure, the impure, the perfect, the iraper 
feet; the spirit, the flesh in him , he finds hts place 
for ever in the bosom of the i‘* intense mane," above 
all sorrows and afflictions, all joys and pleasures, all 
hopes and despairs, and realises that noble truth of 
ages, “ thou, thyself are the ocean of light and love 
absolute, eternal and infiute " To return to our 
story On went the three never to return to the home 
of their childhood till fourteen long and weary years 
were passed They crossed the Ganges and struck 
through the heart of the hells and forest of Central 
India , the trees of the forest supplied them with food 
and cooled iVieiT heat by {axiTUtrg them wilb tbevt ten 
der, graceful arms, lovely brooks chased their thirst 
7 
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away and spoke of peace and consolation by their 
sweet murmurs, and the birds sang the lullaby and 
put them to sleep las th^ laid themselves in their 
lowly beds of grass and moss, under the shade of the 
star-bedecked sky. What else could they want, what 
more delight, they who Were satisfied with their love 
for one another and ready to lay down their lives 
for one another’ They travelled from one place to 
another, from one hermitage to another and formed 
warm friendships With sages and their wives. Let 
none wonder at the mention of hermits living with 
their wives, in the shady retreats of beautiful forests. 
In India marriage was a relation not of the body to 
the body but of the soul to the soul and the name for 
wife was ' partner in religion.’ They lived above the 
desires of the flesh and even now you will find rare 
instances of such lives though bound to each other by 
marriage forever. And is not that the ideal of all 
marriages or ought it not to be ? Aye, man ! you can 
raise a thousand arguments against it, you can de- 
ceive yourself and siy that if all live up to that high 
ideal the world will run its course through to-morrow, 
as if to save the world from utter rum and fall you 
deliberately sacrifice yourself and live in the flesh, 
you can brand it with the terrible brand of renun- 
^ciation and condemn it and think you have performed 
a sacred duty for the preservation of the race, but 
when you retire into your own heart, you will find 
that you are a slave to your passions and emotions, 
that you have been led to defend carnality through 
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selfishness, that the preservation of energy for spiri- 
tual ends is also obeying the natural la\ys and the 
higher laws of nature, and your heart will of itself 
bow down and worship those who have got that per- 
fect self-control, which is never disturbed by the ever 
fascinating call of the senses. And yet thou who art 
struggling hard to gain the sound sense of self-control, 
despair not if by habits contracted through distant 
births, thou art allured to the tempting waters of tHe 
senses. Know that sooner or later thy efforts^ will 
be crowned with success, that from immorality 
man rises to the higher ground of the' moral laws, 
and the perfect obeying of the moral laws, makes 
him one with the Father, the Ocean of light and 
love, absolute. But to return. On went the 
three through shady groves and virgin forests, 
by the banks of leaping, tumbling streams, to 
the tops of grcen-clad hills, till charmed by the 
scenery at the entrance of the southern plains 
they built little cots of wood and straw and determi- 
ned to spend the remaining year or two of their forest 
life there where the sweet-speaking Narmada rushes 
out of her marble embankmt;nts and hastens to meet 
the outstretcl^ arms of her, beloved ocean. All 
went smoothly for a lime. Sita, the ever-patient Sita, 
forgot all the troubles of her^ wandering in making 
friendship with birds and deer and trees and stones 
and looking .after the comforts of the two brothers. 
But this did not last long; the enemy came in the 
form of the powerful king of Ceylon, who charmed 
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by the bewtj of this loselj lotus in the forest, cnrnrf 
her by force tvhen the brothers were sway The 
clash of steel sounded then bj the cocoanut gror es of 
Ceylon and the king defeated and killed, Rama re 

turned with his wife and brother to his natn eland 
and ascended the throne rewarding his generals for 
thur devotion and valour with suitab e grants and 
presents The storj goes on here to relate the latter 
portion Of the life of Rama One chapter of his life is 
Wished With his ascension to the throne Will the 
neat be a happy and peaceful one^ The brief respite 
that followed after these hard tnals and troubles, mil 
that last tdl all . troubles are ended in the deep sleep 
that knows no waking ’ The enchanter raises his rod 
aaain, the dim shadows begin to move before your 
fascinated gaze We seethe id^l king 
his hopes and joys, his troubles and sorrows aU blend 
ed fused, uniBed with the destiny of his people He 

does not seek his enjoyment outside that of his pe<> 
nle He IS sacnBcing his pleasure and comfort and 

consolation and whatever he might call his Own on 

the altar of duty But the god Would not be satisfied, 
the sacrifice Would not be complete till he 
beats to the altar the one being, for Whom he 
would willingly lay down his own life a 
Lusand times, the one heart whose genial 
ravs have enriched, beautified and made sun 
Slue ou'his soul in the dark days and houm of trial 
affliction Deeds of heroism and sacrifice, when man 
forgets himself entirely in the abundance of love for 
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Others, when looking upon hfc in a broad, a]I embra- 
cing universal way he (eel:, the throb of the universe 
m his o^\n heart, the pulsation of the over soul in his 
Own, when the fulness of the relative life andIo\e 
raises him to that high pinnacle of glory, where he 
sees and feeL the glimmerings of the grand ddjtrulh, 
*' through cverj hand He works, through every foot 
He moves, through every eye sees and every ear hears , 
He pervndes m and out of all,’ mysterious and 
wonderful, though we may call such acts madness 
and fanaticism they will always appeal to the inmost 
heart of humanity Who will not be moved by the 
unshaken faith of Abraham over his sons pyre, the 
calm smile of Socrates over the cup of Hemlock, the 
* Father forgive them of Jesus on the cross the 
renunciation of Buddlia to bring light to the sneering 
millions, the s<acri6ce of Rama of his dearly beloved, 
Sita for the good of hts jfcople ’ The palace closed its 
wide portals over the lady of sorrows, never to open 
again but the hermitage threw op"n its poor latch but 
vyjde sympathetic heart and embraced her and her 
'ons as its own kith and kin And Rama completed 
his sacnfice bj raising a golden image of Sita and 
making her the queen of the realm and carrying a 
never failing love and devotion for that ideal of noble 
Womanhood who never complained under the burden 
of her sorrow* and ever looked upon Rama as her 
own, her beloved Thus ends the main story of 
Ramayana I have dealt with it at length in order 
^i^crfiTsj^oui’d’xnajle us^dertier uadbrstUnef rihriofeuVo/ 
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the people The oldest bard of India, Valmiki, exhi- 
bited a Wild enthusiasm over the beauties of nature 
Whole chapters of the Ramayana are full of the most 
mmute observations of the rising and falling shades of 
the dawn and night, of the change of seasons, of 
green glades and murmuring brooks, of the constant 
shiftings of the clouds over the bine bosom of the 
infinite heavens and of the swelling, surging, foaming 
Waters over the bosom of the dark deep 

The painting of the conflicting passions of hu- 
man mind, the dramatic situation of human events, 
and the viewing of human life from a high artistic 
standpoint, wiU make the Rama> ana to be regarded 
in all ages aS one of the best Epics in the world We 
have not had time to refer to the beautiful portraiture 
of brotherly Jove that pervades the whole book The 
deep vein of moral and religious sentiment and the 
high ideals of human relations that run through the 
poem are engrafted deep in the hearts of the millions 
of India Every girl is taught by the mother to store 
in the inmost recesses of her heart the divine ideal 
of Sita and to strive in her life to emulate her 
example Many a man begins or ends the da) with 
a chapter or two of the poem and looks upon it not 
only as a work of art but also as a sacred scripture, 
and Rama has found a place for ever in every Indian 
heart as one of the Divine incarnations, for his purity, 
love and unselfishness and noble sacrifice for the cause 
of his people and country and of the v\ hole world 
Lives of such as these are not limited hy time or 
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space They are the everlasting rock of ages, giving 
shelter to the drowning millions m all times , of them 
it IS spoken m the Scnpture “ Wherever thon seest 
a wonderful and extraordinary manifestation of 
power, beauty or spirituality, know that I, the Lord, 
am manifesting self m those forms ’ 

Grand as are the pamtinga of nature and man in 
the Ramayana, those of the Mahabharata are not less 
so The simple pathos of the former is like the beau- 
tiful Ganges flowing gracefully and quietly over the 
plains, while the intense throes of the tragedy of the 
latter is like the rushing, tumbling, roanng mountain 
current cleaning its path through rocks and stones in 
its way to the bosom of the infinite ocean The one 
has the beautj and solace of a comedy while the 
other rises to the sublime height of tragedj Here 
too as m the former the scene lies now among the 
intrigue and jealousy of courts and kings and anon 
amid the calm repose of forests and hermitages, only, 
the ups and downs of human life, the constrast and 
complexitj of human eients, the conflict and 
contradictory nature of the human sentiments and 
emotions, all come out with a clearer, brighter and 
more intense light and vmdnes To bnng before 
your mmd the picture of the age of which the poet 
speaks, you have to recall to yourself, the age of 
Greek history when Socrates lived and moved, 
or the condition of Palestine at the birth of Christ, 
when a mighty race and people had fallen into the 
sfoughs of darkness and unfiefief and the mire of 
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hypocri<;y and immorality Such an age m any 
nation or dime, requires and necessitates as the 
history of the world shows, the birth of a Socrates, a 
Buddha, a Christ, or a Krishna The Indian society 
was undergoing such a throe and convulsion The 
wave of progress which had earned it to the pinnacle 
of high morality and civilisation, had been followed 
by a depression and the time had come for the rise of 
another wave The poet paints with wonderful 
vividness such a portrait of such a people The 
characters m the pO“m are on the one hand a noble 
galaxy of brave, strong, pure, sacrificing and unselfish 
men, at the head of whom appears the noble and 
charming sun of the groves of Bnoda, the Divine 
Krishna, and on the other a set of mean, selfish, 
greedy and immoral and yet powerful men, who are 
ever inclined to make a bad use of their power and 
position The main story describes the conflict of 
two cousins for the power and supremacy and the 
throne of a kingdom whose capital was Hastinapura, 
a place very near to the famous modern town of 
Delhi One had the right by birth but the other, 
>yhose blind father was the guardian of them both 
and acted as king during their minority, tried every 
means to dispossess the former He made many 
attempts on the life of his rival but was ultimately 
overthrown m the great battle of Kurukshetra, in 
which all the kings of the northern India and many 
outside of it joined on one side or the other 

The poet raises his gigantic structure on that 
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subtle conflict of the human emotions, the good and( 
the bad, ^ the pure and the impure, the self and the 
non-self, the duals, the opposites which form the- 
basis of the manifold manifestation of the physical, 
the mental and the spiritual realms. Our poetry and> 
philosophy, our science and art, our morals and ' 
religion, all that tend to improve, better and elevate 
man, from the flesh to the mind, and the still higher 
realm of the spirit, all have their origin there — Hail, 
Mother of all distinctions, goddess divine. Nature I' 
Where would have been our progress and improve- 
ment, our knowledge and enlightenment, our visions 
of the sense and of religions above the sense, if thoni 
hadst not spread Thy ^arm and lived and moved in. 
and through all ? All that move and do not move, all 
that feel and dd not feel, all that think and do not. 
think, what are they but Thou : the infinite breath ofi 
the infinite Love ? And wbat is that, that is beyond 
Thee ? the unspeakable, the unthinkable, the unknow- 
able,' and yet the Power whose light makes the suni 
and the moon and the stars bright, makes the fire, 
bum and the mind think, and attaining which we go • 
beyond what is known and unknown. “ The lethc 
of nature can’t trance him again, whose soul sees the 
Perfect, which his eyes seek in vain." 

The poet of the Mahabharata is instensely practical. 
You are thro\vn at once in the midst of human events, 
of striking situations. The clamour and noise of 
the court rouses your attention, you see the contend- 
ing cousins from their infancy, and .the germ of jea- 
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lousybctwcen them which grouts up and ultimately 
develops to a gigantic tree , your heart goes out to- 
wards them when you see the five brothers worn with 
persecution turn their heavy steps towards the forest, 
Straining their eyes to look at the faint ray of light m 
the belief that the right shall conquer, that truth must 
come out Mctorious, you feel the vanishing of all light 
and hope and the gradual settling down of the dark- 
ness, the subtle temptation to forsake^ the path of 
truth and righteousness and the struggle of the brave 
mind which says “ get thee l^hind me, tempter, and 
come out victorious ” You get blended with their 
hopes and joy*s, sorrows and affiictions, trials and 
temptations, and rise with their rise and fall with their 
fall A strong vein of religious sentiment pervades the 
whole of the poem Here too is a religion which is 
to be carried into the very midst of our daily life, 
amid the roar of battle, as well as m sweet and dear 
relations of hearth and home, amid the strife and con- 
fusion of the business life as well as the calm and 
repose of the hermitage Mark the opening of that 
beautiful episode, the Bhagavad Gita, in the poem 
and you will be convinced of this intense practicality 
of the religion of India Amidst the lowering clouds 
of intense human events, flashed that dazzling light of 
spirituality, which attracted the attention of the north 
and the south ; roared that mighty thunder, whose 
peal js still reverberating through the East and the 
west Amidst the deafening dm of the meeting of 
armies, amidst devouring jealousy, anger and hatred. 
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midst the intense madness and hysterics of excite- 
lent, amidst ever}' possible distraction that can be 
lought of or imagined, rose the calm and sonorous 
Dice of the Divine-human Krishna, assuring us that 
^ery man is following the path of religion and rising 
igher and higher by whatever he is doing, that 
irough resistance, he is rising to the higher plane of 
)n rCMStance, through moralit} to that of spirituality^ 
irough divertsity to that of unity, and perfection, 
rishna, the sweet blending of justice and love, of 
Jigion and practically, of the highest philosophy, 
evating above the bounds of time and space, above 
le realms of law and causation, with intense work 
ir work’s sake, Krishna, the beautiful union of hea- 
in and earth, what langui^e can express the deep- 
ebt of gratitude which humanity owes to Thee ? 
‘he Ignorant and blind alone deride Thee and cnti 
ise Thy actions, for they have not the eyes to see 
or the ears to hear I the bright \isions that Thou 
iwest or the music that Thou heardest But Thou, 
/ho sawest the fall of heroes in the pught} battle of 
lurukshetra with perfect calm and composure, who 
awest the death of Thy own flesh and blood with 
'sweet smile on Th} lips, who met Thine own end 
inth perfect peace and joy, who art the harmonious 
lending of love and non attachment, nothing can re- 
move from Thed the halo of glory and majesty and 
eace and blessedness, that surrounds Thee for ever 
nd ever. But to return Beautiful as is the episode 
)f the Bhagavad Gita, and striking and picturesque 
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Its position, It IS one among many of such philosof 
cal discourses, which serve as ornaments to the gra 
ful bod> of the Epic The thousand other episoc 
Such as that of bavitru the faithful wife, who by 1 
devotion brought her dead husband back to life, 
Sakuntala and her love, of Bhishma, the moral he 
and his sacrifice, that have supplied the theme to 
vast number of dramas and other writings in af 
times, and which are entirely of a different type 
the former kind, are so beautiful m their settings, c 
gant m grace and finish, complete in their parts a 
appealing to the sense of the beautiful, that they \ 
ever attract the admiration of the learned Truly, 
has been said " that the grand Epic of the Mahabbai 
ta IS an epitome of the whole world ’ and that '’wbj 
ever you do not find m that Epic, you WiU not find 
the whole of India ” It is impossible to estimate t 
influence of these two Epics on the daily lives of t 
people It is difficult also to determine whether th 
have exerted greater influence on the moral and re 
gious sentiment of the teeming millions as sacr 
writings or on the sense of the beautiful on accou 
of their literary and artistic excellence Old ai 
young, learned and ignorant, women and men i 
know of the wonderful exploits of Rama, the orde 
of fire and banishment of Sita the noble lady 
sorrows, the heroism of Arjuna and the Herculei 
strength of Bhima In caves and temples, m Wi: 
dow and door sills, in the houses and cottages, 
copper and brass utensils and, in short, eveiywbe 
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you will find some portion of the history of Rama 
or some part of the Mahabharata, carved in 
tesque or beautiful figures. The boys in the glow 
of the evening with wide open eyes hear these stories 
from their mothers and get excited over the exploits 
of the heroes or shed t^ars of joy at the account of 
innocence protected or virtue rewarded and evil 
punished. The girls hear the wonderful story of the 
‘faithfulness and love of a Sita or a Savitri and 
observe fasts on days in which it is written, they were 
born. The old treasure up m their minds the grand 
truths of philosophy and religion which flowed from 
the lips of the God incarnate, a Krishna or a Rama. 

We will conclude the paper with a few words 
on another Epic of India. The divine singer Kalidasa 
'marches at the head of the noble > procession of the 
poets of India. The smooth and easy flow of langu- 
age, the purity of diction, the accurate painting of 
nature, above ail the striking illuminating similes 'and 
epithets and the sublime hfeight to Which he ' rises 
in his description of nature and man, carry >you alOng 
' to the very inmost sanctuary of the temple of the 
Muse and leave you charmed, intoxicated and yet 
refreshed with the sweet 'grace 'of her form. Mark 
his description of'Uma, the noblest ideal of divine 
womanhood, for ancient and modem India, rn>hfe 
Kumarasambhava. Her childhood, her faint recol- 
lections of a former existence, in which she laid down 
‘fier lYi'e on the aiVar of''tove ancf i^iVfiftn'hess, Aer 
intense love and admiration for Siva seen at first m 
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the germ, then devdop-d into a mighty banyan 
sending root after root and holding the gro ind with 
firmer and firmer grasp, the unfolding of the innocent 
beautiful bud into a full blown flower, all bring her m 
a real tangible form before you You see her graceful 
form, bright as a sunbeam playing with her friends, 
you almost fed you would turn her from her intense 
purpose of contiuering the flesh by austerity and medi 
tation and at the next instant realise that it is m 
vain the waters of the river though soft hew down 

the rod s and find their path to the ocean and no one 
can turn them back to their source The mother 
persuades in vain Will she succeed ? Will this frail 
Licatc flower which trembles and droops at the 

weight of a bee, hold her head at the heaij weigh 

a! a^bird ? She goes , she succeeds , she finds out her 

destiny, that she IS to be the bride of One who cares 
neither for wealth, nor power, nor prosperity, whose 

only power is sdf control and only riches illumination, 
whose love and sympathy have made Him a re uge of 
the fallen and the weak and whose unbounded know 

ledge has raised Him to the position of the lord of 

1 as True and faithful to his first love, he was 
nassing his days m meditating on the deep mystery of 

hie and death, unfathomable even by gods, on the 

.. One without a second," who manifests Himself as 
the many High above in the shady groves of the 
Himabyas, where the stately pines sing of pace nnd 
^treneth, and birds of wondrous plumage chant their 
matii and speak of lovei where the crystal foaming 
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brook, like a maiden rushing to meet her lover, dances 
down from rock to ro"k, and the deer roams freely 
filling the air with the perfume of musk, Siva the god 
of gods, the matchless, the pure, was sitting on a 
boulder, like a graven image, immersed in meditation, 
his mind like the flame of a lamp unmoved by the 
Wind, rising straight on the bosom of the infinite Self 
nothing can be compared to the sublime height to 
which the poetry rises here m this description of the 
meditation of Siva The great peculiarity of ICalida- 
sa’s writing is his wonderfully striking similes They 
speak like a beautiful painting In describing a thing 
his method is to throw picture after picture before the 
reader’s eyes and to sum up the whole in one grand 
panorama Mark the verse where by the command of 
Nandi, the devoted admirer of Siva, whosc nature 
became still and silent ^ as not to disturb the medita- 
tion of Siva ‘ The trees slopped swinging their 
boughs, the bees silenced their humming noise, the 
birds left off singmg m the trees, the deer stopped 
their roaming , the whole face of the forest looked as 
if painted on a canvas, as soon as he gav e the com- 
mand " Then again the beautiful picture givep a few 
lines below of the sudden appearance of Spring and 
Cupid on that peaceful forest to move Siva from his 
deep meditations and brmg his mind down to pleasure 
and love, is simply marvellous. But to return to our 
«tor> Uma finda Siva m this sequestered spot, 
began to serve him m little ways and by and by 
gamed bis attention 
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Then follows the burning of Kama, the personi- 
fied carnality by the wrath of Siva when he felt him 
self moved by the beautj of Uma and finallj a 
spiritual union between the two 

Thus ends the story in the sacred writings of the 
love of Siva and Uma , the poet of course deviates 
more or less from it His otherepic the Raghu\amsa, 
recounts the whole story of the Ramayana and is fuU 
of striking pictures, and has alife and originality of its 
own The various other Epics written from the 
fifteenth centurj downward m the present spoken 
dialects of India, we have neither time nor space to 
deal With Enough to say that they too have charms 
and beauty of their own and are full of the genuine 
■expression of the human heart 



GURU. 

By SWAMl Brahmananda 

i N the present age we find religious agitation more 
or le^ almost everywhere. And even the highly- 
educated 'English-knowing people instead of being 
mere atheists side with some agitation or other. 
Among the religious inquirers we find men of different 
natures. Some say, * as it is the custom be initiated 
by the hereditary guru, count the beads and perform 
religious austeritis, which we see people doing, and 
*you are sure to realise God. One should not forsake 
'his hereditary guru, it is a great sin to do so, conse- 
quently whatever be the character of the guru without 
any ado be initiated by him and perform religious 
rites’. They themselves do the same. Sometimes 
they read or hear the Mahabharata or the Puranas 
and some of them go through the Tantras also. 

There are some men who read some of the 
Sastras by themselves. Now-a-days translations of 
the Gita, the Puranas, the Upanishads, the Vedanta 
Sutras and of works on the Philosophy of the Yoga 
have been published and some by the help of these 
books, without any assistance of a Pandit try their 
best to make out the real essence of the Sastras and 
take up some method of prayer from them according 
to their personal choice and follow the same in 
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practice Either they do not acknowledge the necessity 
of a guri or if they admit they do not profess it to 
be unavoidably necessary Some people do not pay 
the subject particular attention Among them there 
are some who say that if you have not a Siddha Guru 
(t e one who has realised God) it matters httle 
whether you have a guru or not So he says ‘ when 
I find a Siddha Guru I wdl adopt him as my guru’. 
Some of them associate with Sadhus and some do not 
do anything at all . , , , 

God IS omniscient. He will surely hear if you 
pray to Him He wdl give you whatever you . want 

M what IS the necessity of an external guru? This 
as the opinion of a few others Again those who hold 
the opposite view say that nothing can be done with- 
out a guru but any guru will not do, a Siddha Guru 
IS necessary These who are initiated by their heredi- 
tary guru and are performing religious rites according 
to the prevailing custom-if they are asked about their 
practices, they reply that they are merely following 
their guru’s instructions but do not know whether we 
are progressing or not Have the disturbances of the 
mind setUed down ? No, that is not even appeased. 
Moreover it is seen that their love towards God is 
not increasing day by day. the attraction that they 
have for wealth and their lust, not a spark of that 
even, have they for God 

From these various opinions the question arises 
whether the Guru is necessary in any way for one’s 
salvation or for leading a religious life ? 
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If the reply is in the afBrmitive then it is an un- 
avoidable necessity i e, it is impossible to gam 
salvation without a guru And what qualifications 
should a guru possess ^ 

For a proper solution of these problems we mast 
■depend on reason, the Sastras, and the sayings of the 
sages « 

Firstly, let us see what follows from discussion 
Those even who think very little will easily understand 
that prayer and ceremonial are but individual actions, 
but the world has never seen a person \/ho just after 
coming out of the womb went to «ome lonely place 
and sat in meditation without getting up again 
Many people understand this for there is no such fool 
as will deny that by reading the Sastras or other 
books and by hearing various religious discussions and 
discourses from many persons, a person forms some 
idea about God and religion Those who insist on the 
necessity of a guru are ’ivanting perhipi> in such 
knowledge as that by associating With a sadhu or by 
passing long hours with a sage and observing his 
pracbces there can be no advancement or from earnest 
devotion m prayer, from benevolent actings and other 
qualifications a desire to possess those qualities does 
not always come Perhaps they fear that they have 
to pay respect to a single individual and ha\e to 
follow his teachings for ever. How far is this true ’ 

In repl> to it, it may be said that whateser 
branch of knowledge a man desires to learn some 
how or other he feds the necessity of a teacher Not 
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that a man cannot learn an> thing without depending 
upon any cxterpll help but it takes longer time, much 
perseverance and a great deal of suffering As a 
general rule we learn first what our forefathers had 
learnt and then try to acquire something more perso- 
nally This acquirement from others is not like a 
bra nless creature chewing the cud supplied to it by 
some one, but it requires great self effort To learn 
from others means to make them one’s own This is 
also true in the case of a spiritual guru If we can 
bind ourselves in some strong spiritual bond to some 
really great man, the truths that he conceived during 
his lifetime become easy of acquirement in this 
life of ours. 

Furthermore a really advanced guru has a 
special power in that he clearly understands the 
spiritual nature of his disciple and knowing that he 
explains the way being led through which the disciple 
may easily attain salvation or realise God More 
over if there is any possibility of constant association 
then he helps him up to the last moment by mterpre 
ting the means of avoiding all possible disturbances 
during sadhana and by teaching the higher and 
higher methods of attainment according to the 
advancement of the disciple Every one of those who 
,s fortunate enough to get a teal guru holds this 
opinion that there is a great difference between the 
initiation by a true gum and the hereditary gum m 
general A true gum imparts a special spiritual 
power with the mantram during initiation and he 
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teaches the mantram also according to the nature of 
the disciple so that by far less effort and Sadhana, the 
follower becomes successful 

There is another advantage which a disciple gams 
from a true guru The guru in fact carries the 
burden of regransibility 1 e , If perchance the disciple 
slips astray, he employs various means both external 
and spiritual to set him again in the right path In 
case any disciple after acquiring a perfect knowledge 
of all the teachings of his guru seeks for a far higher 
conception, then he is at libert> to take up another 
higher guru but unless the disciple is far advanced it 
js better to depend wholly on a single guru , other- 
wise he cannot hold his spiritual conception firm and 
fast. Regarding the obedience to guru’s orders it 
may be said that a true guninever commands unjustly 
and also it is necessary to observe for a long time 
before taking up any one as a real guru Those who 
are desuous of having a real guru should so long live 
with and examine his character of a guru till they 
get a real and earnest belief m him as a true Sadhu ’ 
Some one may discuss tbat if I have the capacity 
to judge a real guru then I myself am a guru. 
Regarding this it may be said that it is simply false 
logic Do > ou not really distinguish good from bad m 
every step? If you are destitute of that judgment 
why do you call <om^ good and some bad ? If > ou 
have not the power of judging a man by observing his 
character and by finding out whether he has con- 
quered lust, anger, has high devotion and Wisdom and 
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IS uncovetous, then you should rather sit m a lonely 
corner and with folded liands pray to God and ask 
“O God' give me the power of judging good and 
evil ’ Some are cheated for the reason that they do 
not examine the guru properly but take him to be 
perfect When you have once taken him as your 
guru why do jou hesitate carrying out his orders m 
every respect ? Can he ever lead you in an evil way^ 
Then it IS clear that they alone who have not m the 
least derived any benefit from being initiated bj the 
hereditary guru and who ate really eager to realise 
God, that are at liberty to adopt a real guru If it 
so happens that after being initiated by a real guru, it 
becomes impracticable to have his association either 
due to hts having given up the mortal garb or due to 
his stay after, then if one thinks it necessary, he may 
learn from any other great man without giving up the 
method of Sadhana he has already learned from his 
guru It IS said that Avadhut adopted 24 minor 
gurus 

Now let us see what the Sastras say about this 
It IS impossible to discuss the subject of guru fully 
v\ ith the help of Sastras m this short article I will 
discuss It elaborately in another article Here I quote 
a few passages from the SruU 'Vhich is the fountain 
source of all authority Thus says the Srut* — 

In order to know Him, the disciple w ith pieces 
of firewood {for Yagna) on his hand should go to a 
guru who IS well versed in the Vedas and has supreme 
devotion to God 
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He who has an Acharya (guru) gains wisdom. 

' Aahcharyo kttshalosya labdha ’ He who 

teaches and he who learns about the Supreme Soul, 
both of them sho^d possess marvellous qualifications. 

* Na narena^arena proLta eska tuhijnayo iahuda 
chintyamanah.’ 

If He is interpreted by a defective guru, even by 
a good deal of long meditation He cannot be well 
understood, 

" Yasya deve para bkdfctiryatha deie tatha 
Giirau 

' Tasyaxie kaihitahyarthah prakasante Mahat- 
manah ” 

He who has deep devotion to the Supreme Soul 
and has equal devotion to his guru, within the heart 
of that great man blooms forth the truths taught by 
the Sastras. 

There are good many such instances in the Srutw 

Most pf the people know that lots of such 
evidence are to be found in the Tantras also. In them 
there are nice discussion about the qualifications of a 
guru and prohibitary rules regarding the selection. It 
is needless to lengthen the article by quoting them 
here. The entire purport of them all is that realisa- 
tion can be attained by perfor/ning Sadhana under 
the guidance of a true guru. ‘ Whatever be your 
hereditary guru be initiated by him.’ Such like 
Statements are also made in some places but these are 
no doubt words introduced by the selfish gurus after 
their downfall. Religion is not a mere social affair 
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and there is not in the least any feeling of mutual 
obedience or social popularity The hereditary guru 
1 , e , he who was my father’s guru may be honoured 
socially, and if I am able I may give him sufficient 
money but when that sincere restlessness as ‘ 0 God • 
how shall I realise you ’ arises in the heart where 
shall I go then except to that place where my year- 
ning Will be satisfied ? Where shall I go m search of 
water leaving him by whom my thirst will be 
qnenched ? 

The great sages, if they are asked, say that by 
learmng the methods of Sadhana from a guru who 
has realised God, being advised by him m every step, 
being enlightened m every pace by the light of truths 
realised m bis life, we have come to this state. If 
you really want to realise jou also ha\e to follow the 
same method AU great men hold this opinion that a 
true guru only can interpret the difference It is seen 
that wherever there was a marvellous expansion of 
any religion there was a really great man as helper in 
the background People in their ordinary parlance, 
say that this man’s power is due to the blessings of 
his guru We have read m the Sastras that there is 
a God, men say that there is a God but a real guru 
sa>’s ‘ I have seen God’ He shows his di'ciple also 
the way to see God and leads him slowly on the way. 
At the \ery sight of a real guru a devotional feeling, 
towards him naturally arises From his \ery 
appearance it seems as though he has tasted some 
supernatural happiness and is absorbed m the bliss 
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Sinking deep day by day. As soon as one goes near 
him all the sorrows and miseries of the ^\orld pass 
aw.ty and not a bit even of worldly thoughts is left m 
the mind By his holy tODch the sleeping power of 
Brahman within is awakened and the disciple sees the 
ocean of bliss on all sides 

What cannot a di:>ciple do for such a guru ? Is 
it not natural for a disciple to be grateful to him 
* Know thy guru as the Brahman,’ says the Sastra 
Can this be done to a professional guru ? But we do 
It easily to one who has rtalised God Those who 
bring forth such childish reasoning at that it is not 
right to know a man as God, it is profanity against 
tbw iUi ngbty, and arc not inclined to rec^ise the 
Guru as Brahman himself but owing to ignorant 
dualistic views always imagine an indefinite gulf 
between the creator and the created, we advise such 
people to read and understand carefully the Admita 
Vedanta and to practise Sadhana along with it 

No question can arise whether this guru is a 
* Brahmin or Sudm, Hindu, Mahomedan or Christian, 
Sanyasin or a householder He who knows Brahman 
is a guru and Brahmins etc are mere titles 

What more is there to iSay ? I have seen many 
gurus in this world and ha\ e taken advice aLo but to 
no purpose, because they bear no testimany of having 
known the Brahman. Their worldly attachment had 
not fled Tlie power of consciousness and renuncia- 
tion IS not to be found io them To take advice from 
Ordinary gurus is as fruitless as toask the direction of 
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'x plicc from a blind man That power they cannot 
introduce with their advice I have heard and also 
believe that a guru who has known the Brahman 
introduces with the mantram such a strength in the 
mind of his disciple that the disciple acquires alto 
gether a new life From that very day he begins a 
new faith and a fresh life I have heard good many 
advices from ordinarj gurus but none has left an> 
impression on the heart Once I heard a story on 
this subject from a^reat man — 

Once upon a time a king had a dislike for the 
world He heard that Pankshit gained divine 
Wisdom by hearing the Bhagavat for seven days So 
he called upon a neighbouring Pundit and began to 
hear the Bhagavat He heard it daily for two 
months but he gamed no wisdom Then he asked 
the Brahmin that while Pankshit heard Bhagavat 
for seven dajs only and gamed divine wisdom how >t 
was that he gamed nothing though he was hearing it 
for two months and told him if he did not give any 
satisfactory explanation by the next day that he would 
not get any remuneration whatever The Brahmin re 
turned home exceedingl> sorrowful dreading the terrible 
displeasure of the king but he could not find out any 
reply even after much thinking He was sorelj trou 
bled and began to think of this world and the next 
putting his hand over bis face Now he had an 
intelligent and much devot^ daughter Seeing her 
father so sorry she w orried him to tell her the cause 
of his grief and at last moved by filial affection he was 
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obliged to give out to her the cause of his sorrow . 
The giri laughed and said * O Father do not mind it 
I Will give the reply to the king ’ The next day the 
Pundit appeared before the king's court accompanied 
by his daughter and said * My daughter will give the 
reply to your question ’ The girl said, * If you want 
to have the reply you must hear what I say’ The 
king con'^ented and the Brahmin’s daughter ordered 
the sentries to bind herself as well as the king against 
two pillars Being ordered by the king, they did so 
Then the girl said * O King, release me out of this 
bondage’ What! You speak of an impossibility, I 
myself am in bondage and how can I release you ’ 
said the King The girl then laughed and said‘0 
king 1 this IS the reply to your question The king 
Pankshit was a hearer who earnestly wanted salvation 
and the preacher was no other person but Sukhadeya 
who had renounced everything, was much devoted 
to Brahman and was very wise. Hearing Bhagavat 
from him the king Pankshit gained divine wisdom 
But my father who is excessively attached to the 
world is reading the Sastras in order to get money 
How can you get that wisdom from him ’ 

From this illustrative story it can be made out 
that there is no chance of our being free from bondage 
Without being guided by a true guru 

We hear a few other remarks on this subject 
Some people say that howsoever be the disciple 
if he can get a real guru, he is sure to get salvation 
Others again say that whatsoever be the guru, the 
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disciple attains salvation if he possesses faith, love and 
de>otton We disagree With them both for such 
cases are very rare in this world Asa general rule 
both the gara and the disctpU should be proper 
people We see great many differences among the 
disciples of the same great man It is so owing to the 
natures of the disciples thcm«eKcs If the disciple 
possesses devotion, humiht), nod perseverance, then 
he cm easily assimilate the csaence of the teachings 
of a guru From what we read m our sastras about 
the guru and his disciple it is generally Well under- 
stood that the duties that are laid down for the dis- 
ciple so discipline hts mind and body that he turns 
out to be a true man 

It may be said that we hardly find that sort of 
devotion now a days and many are strongly for doing 
away With It If this devotion to guru becomes ex. 
tmet from our land, then all good qualities as ardour, 
faith, uprightness etc , will surely vanish and selfish- 
ness will reign m society m the name of freedom You 
may examine him before you adopt any person as your 
guru but having adopted him once, >oumust form 
your mind m such a manner that you will sacrifice 
your life even at his word Many persons may think 
that if we depended on the guru m such a way our 
freedom of mind would disappear and gradually we 
would become a lifeless mass There is no ground 
for such an apprehension A real guru never checks 
the freedom of mind but rather so guides his disciple 
that he finally gains mental freedom, is able to stand 
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Upon his own legs, shaking off the bondages of the 
senses, mind, family, society and soars high like a free 
bird. How much obligation do men feel for a small 
sum of money or a little corporeal help from others I 
Why then do you think it unjust to show your grate- 
fulness to him from whom you have cbme to know 
the essence of life or the means of getting the greatest 
thing and from whom you have received constant 
help to acquire it ? There is no nation so grateful as 
the Hindus. The day on which the Hindus forget 
their devotion to their gurus, there will no more exist 
the Hinduism of the Hindus. Remember the story 
about the devotion of Upamanyu to his Guru in the 
Mahabharata. That devotion, that uprightness, that 
boundless faith in the guru’s words, once raised India 
to her highest pitch of glor>'. If India rises again she 
will rise through this devotion to guru, through the 
recognition of guru as God, not mere God of imagi- 
nation but as God visible If we become ready to 
sacrifice our lives for him, then only we shall be able 
to perform great actions. Not only shall we be able 
to secure our own salvation but we shall also be 
able to do something for our Motherland and for our 
nation also. 
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which Buddha gave to the world acted in the 
land of its birth for a long, long time. The ' students 
of history know what an amount of marvellous effect 
it produced throughout the length and breadth of 
India ; nay, far beyond it, at the time of the celeb- 
rated King Asoka the Great, and after. i 

But nothing is permanent in this world, nothing 
•is constant, nothing perfect. Like all other things of 
this world, subject to change, subject to reaction, 
there came a'reaction even in the doctrine preached 
by the Buddha himself, in course of time, through the 
ignorance which resides In men’s minds ; and again 
there began to be practised all sorts of inburaan and 
barbarous acts in the name of religion to gratify the 
animal nature of man, thus drowning the country in 
jank materialism and superstition once again. 

When in this way the whole of the Indian rdi- 
gious sky was made gloomy and fearful, there appear- 
ed once more in one corner of it a luminary, who, by 
his wonderful power of light, of reasoning and spiritu- 
ality, chased away the darkness for good and made 
the atmosphere healthy again. And this luminary 
was our Sankaracharya himself. 

As in the case of all other Divinities on earth, 
we hear many miraculous stories about the birth of 
Sankara j but I would not speak much of them here. 
He was bom in a family of a high-caste Brahman in 
a village of Kerala, in Southern India, about 800 A.D. 

His father was a id^fous devotee of an orthodox 
type, whose great pleasure consisted in the W'orship of 
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Shiva, the presiding Deity of peace and benevolence. 
A truly learned and good man Shivaguru, for that 
was the name of Sankara’s father, spent all hia life m 
the performance of religious duties and had become 
old He Was happ> in all other respects except that 
he could not paj off his debts to hjs Pitris (the manes) 
This alone made him unhappy A man, according 
to the Sashtras which Shivaguru followed, is involv 
ed m three debts from his verj birth Deva rina, 
Rishi rma and Pitn nna , the debts to the Gods, the 
bright ones, — the debts to the seers, the sages, — and 
the debts to the fathers, the manes And these debts 
are paid off by a man in three different ways. By 
leading a pure religious Ii/e and making sacrifices to 
the Gods, one IS freed from the first of these debts 
By studying the Scriptures and becoming quite con 
> ersant ith them, one pays off to the seers the second 
of the debts , and by giving birth to a legitimate child, 
one IS freed from the debt one owes to the fathers, 
“which IS the third in the list Now Shivaguru got nd 
of the first two debts by all the means he could , but 
as to the third, he wa* quite helplessly involved As 
he became old he had lery little hope of making him 
self free that waj, but be believed in the grace of 
God So he made up his mmd to undergo certain 
penaneCs prescribed by the Shastras in order to obtain 
'3. son by Divine grace, the last resort one can possibly 
take to Shivaguru, after consultation with his devo- 
ted wife who Was none the less miserable for want of 
a child, repaired to a lonely place convenient for his- 
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purpose of devotion, and betook himself to all sorts of 
austerities and worship by the observance of fastings 
and repetitions of Mantrams, of the holy nan^e of God, 
and the like- In this way, when he was engaged in 
his sincere prayers one night, he saw in his dreams his 
Ishtam, the Ideal, who appearing before him, said r 
** Get up, my son and go'thy way. I am wfH pleased 
with thee. Thou shall have thy wishes fulfilled. I 
will be born to thee as thy son,” This pleased him 
beyond expectations. He went home and related 
everything that had happened to his wife and they 
were both exceecfingly happy- In time, V/sista, the 
wife of Shivaguru, bore a beautiful son, and as they 
got him through the grace of Shivam, the Sankara# 
they liked to call him Sankara. We need not go 
through the miraculous occurrences that are described 
regarding his birth and so forth. Let me say that he 
was born and grew gradually till he was ftve years 
old, when his parents became thoughtful about his 
education ; for it is the custom with the Hindus to 
send their children to^ school even when they are five 
years old, after initiating them in the ceremony of 
Vidyarambha, the inception of education. The lives 
of the Hindus are so indissolubly connected with reli- 
' gion and God that they can seldom do anything with- 
out the performance of some religious ceremony. 
Hence we find so many ceremonies performed in the 
lives of the Hindus, as we see done nowhere rise. With 
the Hindus every ceremony has some 'deep meaning j 
6^'ery ceremony brings some vital change in life. > 
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The seers of old in India had through the light of 
splrituahty and truth, determined for certain that 
human life was not ereatedforthe purpose of thegrati 
fication of the senses but it has som- higher end m 
view to perform They found that the sense enjoy 

ments to which men become attached and for whic 

they strive so much, are not peculiar to them alone, 
but all other animals are prone to them in common 

with men All other creatures of the world ^t, sleep, 
^get children, and feel pleasure and pain, and become 
SLd, lust in the same way as men do There is not 
much difference between them m these respects Bn 
To men alone is given the power of distinguishing g<»d 
from evil, of having control over their passions, of 
' V masters of them all, if they only desire it, and 

:?rfng m act conscientio’usly and with a ffm d. 

termmation in that direction, and thus make themsel 
free and by making themselves free from a 
A thev can know their real self and get be 

^ontflllhe dual throngs of this world of reMwity 
Ld serve the purpose of life once for all This is 
™ible for men alone, and theiefore it behoves them 
wS to at least try for that laudable end. without 
themselves up as slaves to their passions and 

ue according to their dicutes for life long, thus 

C put tn Sesame dass with the brutes, only hav 

‘''®'?te*e'’s”‘rs''orold in India understood and 
, a their lives , and in order that men may 

Smn this freedom from all passions and have mas 
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tery over them all even m this life, they enjoined upon 
them in the Shastras to divide their lives into four 
parts ; namely, Brahmacharya, Gnhastha, Vana- 
prastha, and Sanyasa, with their allotted duties to 
fae performed m each. In the first part of life is to 
be observed the Brahmacharya, Brahma meaning the 
Vedas, the Scriptures, and Chara, to follow ; that is, 
to lead the life of a religious student. We all know- 
how opportune it is for anyone to learn when young. 
In childhood the mind remains unsullied, ready to 
receive and eager to know all it can, and the impres** 
sions it receives at that time are never effaced during 
the whole life , and so it is the purpose of the Sfiast- 
ras to suggest to the young minds of the children all 
the truths and moral teachings that might be useful 
to them when they would become men. Not only 
this, the pupils are asked to live m the house of their 
teachers and always remain m their company, from 
whose life’s example they might learn how to live 
rightly and form their own character When they 
have grown old enough and have made themselves 
well versed in all departments of knowledge and quite 
able to think for themselves, they would return to 
their homes and take to some useful profession ac- 
cording to their individual taste and capabilities and 
try to carry out the principles in life which they lear- 
ned as students. 

Now our Sankara came to that part of life which 
was considered to be fit for Brahmacharya, and his 
father, who had himself enjoyed that blessedness m 
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life in its time, was not slow to make arrangements 
for hi3 beloved son to enter into it On an auspicious 
daj he had him initiated and Jed him to toe abode of 
a competent teacher and committed him to bis care 
Sankara, who evinced signs of greatness and genius 
ev en from his infancy, began to learn from his teacher 
all the Scriptures with their branches m a regular 
way and bj his inborn power of retentive memory and 
extra ordmarj merit, became quite proficient in them 
all in a very short time In short, he turned out a 
true master of all the branches of knowledge of the 
time, before long, and his name and fame went far 
and Wide as a great genius m learning Learned men 
from all parts of the country came to meet him, were 
extremely satisfied with bis gentle behaviour and sim- 
ple manners of life and went awa> well pleased with 
his vast erudition, power of grasp, and tact of explai 
Ding things in a way which they had ne\er found 
anywhere else Now, when m this waj- Sankara had 
made himself known as a great exponent of Shastras, 
Ins fathet one day came to see him, and after being 
acquainted With his exceptional virtues, both of char 
acter and knowledge, became highly pleased with 
him and asked of his teacher if he could take hfs son 
home Tke teacher, who felt liimseJf proud of having 
such a student and who loved him more than his own 
son, was sorry to part with him, but, nevertheless, he 
gave his cbdsent and blessed him and asked him to 
continue ID the Study of the Vedas and m explain 
iflg them to students like himself This was the- 
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fifth year that be h-id been living with his teacher, 
and m this short time, even in his tenth year 
of Jife, he cDu?d maXe himseff a great authority in 
matters of education and learning He not only 
read and digested all the difficult books then 
extant, but freely discussed them and made com- 
mentaries on them for the convenience of others His 
power and method of argumentation ^ere unique, 
and he did not let a thing go unless he made it per- 
fectly clear and popular 

Now after taking leave of his teacher, according 
to the Shastnc rules, he came back to his home vyhere 
his mother had been waiting for him with a longing 
heart to see her only child who had become* renowned 
even at such a young age He was very happy to 
meet her and made ob-^isance to her Thus Sankara 
lived in his father s house once again, now as a tea 
cher expounding moat d fficuU parts of Shastras, and 
making friendships with all the learned and great 
men of the time from far and near Men began tt) 
pour m to have the opportunity of hearing and learn 
mg from him, and he too was glad to teach them 
untiringly and well In this way he taught a goodly 
number of students in all the branches of knowledge 
and was able to make his position in society a pros 
perous and influential one In fact now, he had 
almost everything m life that could make a man 
happy in this world Wealth, honour fame, friends, 
health, education, character, he had all these things 
But in spite of all these Sankara ■“ould not feel happy 
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Sincere and true to the pnnciple, Sankara began to 
think that true it was that he had learned a good 
deal and had become so famous, but had he become 
truly learned ? He had not solved yet the problem 
of life at all He had read many things in the Shas 
tras, but bad he realised them in hjs life ^ If not, 
what was the good of his learning them ? They were 
only a burden to him rather than being any good to 
him He understood very well that an ounce of prac 
tice was really of more worth than tons of theories 
He began to think how should he realise m his life 
the truths he had learned m the Shastras He looked 
around him and he became all the more sorry For 
the 'condition of society was very miserable at that 
time Learned men there were many, but their learning 
consisted in books only They could speak nicely 
and explain the Shastras well, but their words did 
not correspond vi ith their actions They did not 
thems^ves do what they asked others to do, and their 
minds were solely engaged m earning money and 
enjoying material things Sankara saw this and be 
came more anxious for himself His sense of res 
ponsibility was so great that he began to blame him 
self for all these things, and determined m his mmd 
to become a good example for them alf himself He 
thought that without Spiritual regeneration there was 
no way to better the condition of men But how to 
do that was the question 

\Vhen Sankara was m this state of mind, it so 
happened that Shivaguni, who had become \ery old 
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breathed his last. This sudden death of his fath< 
brought a great change in Sankara’s life. He pe' 
formed the funeral ceremony of his father accordin 
to the prescribed rites with the heJp of his friends an 
relatives, and observed all the Injunctions made in th 
Shastras for the occasion. He did all these coolly an 
well, but there was something acting within hi« 
which brought about a complete change in his Ufi 
He loved his father very dearly, and his death, h 
removal from the earthly existence struck lum severely 
He had been discussing about life and death in h 
mind since some time past. Now the actual death c 
one whom he held nearest and dearest brought th 
question home afresh and made it vitally intense. H 
grew serious at once and began to think about th 
question of death very earnesily. He determined t 
solve the question once for all, by any way he coulc 
He knew that to accomplish such an object in life, on 
must be wholly devoted to it, must try ^vith his hear 
and soul to make it a success. He read in th 
Upanisbads that by knowing Him, the Paramatmar 
one gets beyond death. There is no other way toil 
Neither by progeny, nor by wealth, but by renuncia 
tion alone, man attains to immortality. So he becam 
eager for renunciation. He wshed to give u 
everything for the sake of the Knowledge ( 
Self. But when he remembered about his mother 
he thought his case to be hopeless. Neverthelej 
his determination for realising the Spirit grc' 
so strong that at last he resolved to speak h 
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rpmd to his mother and take her permission on 
the subject. 

\Vhen he was m this mood he composed very 
beautiful pieces of poetry, and I like to present some of 
them to you m their translation form They are full 
of renunciation and are indeed “ Moha Mudgaram ” 
a blo^Y fo illusion. They run thus 

*' \Vhat use is there m your thinking of gaming 
wealth and possession, there is not a particle of hap- 
piness in them ‘ Even from a son there is danger for 
the rich,* is a proverb told everywhere 

Who IS thy wife, — who is thy son ’ This world 
IS very curious indeed Whom do you belong to and 
where do you come from ? Think about the truth of 
all thiSj brother ” 

“ Be not proud of your wealth or relatives, nei 
ther of your i^outh, for time steals them all m the 
twinJ'hng of an eye, so subject to change they all are 
Know this, and detaching yourself from all these, 
quickly enter into the realisation of Brahman *’ 

“ In enemy or m friend, m sons or in relatives, 
take no heed of making strife or peace Be even 
minded to all if thou desirest to attain to the state of 
being universal without delay ’* 

“ Unstable as the Water on a lotus leaf, so is the 
life of man The company of sages m this -world, 
eyen for a moment, can be like a boat to cross the 
sea of birth ” 

“ Day and night, evening and morning, autumn 
and ^rmg, come again and ag^m The time is passing 
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and our lives are ebbing, but the wind of hope is 
not abating. Worship the Lord, worship the Lord^ 
ignorant as thou art.” 

" Wrinkled becomes the body, the head grows 
grey, toothless becomes the mouth, and the staff held 
by the hand shakes terribly, still the cup of desire re- 
mains unchanged as ever. Worship the Lord, wor- 
ship the Lord, ignorant as thou art.” 

” A child, always engaged in play; when young, 
busy in making love ; in old age, merged in anxiety ; 
not one is mindful of the Lord Supreme. \Vorship the 
i-ord, worship the Lord, ignorant as thou art.” 

*' Where there is birth, there is death, there is 
lying in the mother’s w’omb again and again. This 
is the manifest evil in this world. How can yon, 
O man, expect to cross this shoreless sea of Samsara 
without the grace of the Lord ? Worship the Lord, 
worship the Lord, ignorant as thou art.” 

Now he not only thought and wrote all this, but 
actually settled in his mind to live this life. He said 
to his mother that unless a man dies even when he is 
alive, he cannot be free from the anxiety of death. He 
had read in the Shastras that sages die in their life 
time by being initiated m Sanyas, and he fully be- 
lieved it. So if she would kindly allow him to tak^ 
Sanyas, she would make him really happy. He 
said he had never before asked anything from her, and 
he hoped that she would not refuse him this first 
Vjon. WiB mo'fner, "Wno "Was 'spn’A’Uii’i Tia- 

ture, quite understood the truth of his sayings, but 
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could not easily be persuaded to yield But at last, 
however, she was prevailed upon to give her consent 
to let him go, on condition that he should come and 
see her before her death and do the needful at that 
time Sankara agreed to her proposal and left every- 
thing behind him for the purpose of gaming the 
knowledge of the 'elf beyond death After consoling 
his mother to every possible Way and after making 
arrangements for the needs of her life, Sankara took 
leave of his friends and pupils, and went out on a 
pilgrimage, first m the hope of finding a true sage 
who had attained his real self and thus bad become 
free, lu order that he also tn his company and by his 
instructions, might attain to that state. He travelled 
m different parts of the country and came to the banks 
of the river Narmada, where he met Goudapada, an 
old Sanyasm, living m a cave Sankara instmctivel} 
understood that he was a man who had attained his 
real self, and be asked this sage to initiate him into 
his hol> order Goudapada, who thought Sankara to 
be a fit person in every waj , was very glad to make 
friendship with him, but as he had taken a vow to 
remam completely absorbed in Brahman, he did not 
undertake to initiate him, but asked him to see 
Govmdapada, his favourite disciple, for the purpose 
Accordingly, he went to Govmdapada, and finding 
him just the type of man he wanted, gave himself up 
to him and implored him for his deliverance 

Gov mdapada was extremely pleased with San 
kara’s worth and abilities, took him into his care and 
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initiated him into the order of Sanyasms, which he 
claimed to ha\ e come down from the beginning of 
this Kalpa or cycle However that may be, after 
taking the necessary instructions from his spiritual 
teacher, Sankara engaged himself m deep meditation 
on his real self uhich surviies death He tried to 
join his speech to his thought, then that to intellect, 
and again those three m the soul, and finally these all 
into the Paramatman which is the Real Self This 
was a process of Yoga or union with the Supreme He 
practised this for sometime, being regularly, trained 
up by his Guru, the spiritual guide who had perfected 
himself in this path For such a gigantic thinker like 
Sankara, sincere and true to the backbone in his 
principles, it did not take a verj long time to realise 
hts true self w ith the help of one who had already- 
realised it Sankara, after working out his own saha 
tion in this way, became free and happ> Now he- 
bowed down to his teacher, thanked and praised him, 
and asked his adMce as to what he should do next 
His teacher, finding him thus illumined with the light 
of the knowledge of truth, which was added to his 
already \-ast amount of other powers, both moral and 
intellectual, requested him to preach the truth he had 
realised in his own life Sankara, whose mind Was so 
full of s> mpath} for others was happj to receive 
such an order from hia teacher, and began his preach 
mg in right earnest 

2?eforc Sankara left home for good, we haie 
seen how deplorable was the condition of the learned 
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men of soaety, and where the condition of the men 
of light and learning was such, we can easily imagine 
what must have been the condition of the generality 
of the people. In short, there was no fixed principle 
among the people. They were divided into various 
sects, whose object in life was Bhoga, enjoyment. 
" Eat, drink, and be merry Death ends all, — there 
is nothing after death ” — this materialistic doctrine 
was preached everywhere, and this thought reigned 
supreme The effect was that men tried their best to 
enjoy themselves m the pursuit of sense pleasures, 
without ever arriving at satisfaction. There was no 
order, no peace in society In this state of things 
Sankara began his preaching of Spirituality, by 
meeting the best men of the time and convincing them 
about the spiritual truth he realised m his life, thus 
making converts of them first, and then of their fol- 
fowers, With much ease In this way he travelled 
throughout the length and breadth of India, and by 
his own example and force of advanced thought, vast 
Jeaming and power of argument and influence of spin 
tuality, succeeded m stemming the tide of materialism 
that Was flowing through the country with an irresis- 
tible force 

. Of all the brilliant converts he made Mandana 
Misra, subsequently known as Sureswaracharya, was 
supposed to have been the gr^test He was the prin- 
cipal of a College of a great University of the time, 
-and Was considered to be an intellectual giant m the 
land Sankara beard about him and went there to 
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meet him At first he was denied an interview, for 
Mandana had no respect for the Sanyasins of that 
time most of whom were very much degenerated but 
at last he met Sankara and was defeated by him m a 
great discussion which lasted for days together The 
most interesting part of the discussion was that it ^vas 
presided over by a very learned lady who was cho=en 
as umpire, and she was no other than the wife of 
Mandana himself With the conversion of Mandana 
to bannyas there came a regular re\olution in 
the then society He had many other learned disciples 
besides Mandana and with their help be succeeded 
m changing the minds of men to better thoughts 
by the diffusion of his Vedantic ideas broadcast 
When e\erything was going on well in this way, 
Sankara felt a strong desire for seeing his mother, and 
became anxious to start Soon he went home but 
Was very ‘'orry to find her sick She was thinking of 
him and became exceedingly happy to see him again, 
but that happiness of hers did not last long for m a 
short time she gave up her mortal form Sankara 
did all to please her in every way he could in her 
last hours, and managed to do all the necessary things 
on the occasion according to her will 

Here we see another example of the truth of the 
saying that prophets are not honoured m their own 
native land, for he was very much ill treated by his 
relatives and own men at home during this time But 
even minded as Sankara really w as it did not affect 
him at all After some tune, he again left his native 
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land to vt his disciples and instruct them to do good 
works for humanity He wished them to continue 
their preaching and teaching among all closes o 
men by founding schools and centres m different 
parts of India. 

In this way establishing order and peace m the 
country and finding the people once more engaged in 
virtuous deeds. Sankara made his way towards the 
Himalayas to enjoy a peaceful rest which he so badly 
needed But he could not enjoy it for long There 
,n the silence and peace on the summits of the H.ma 
lavas, with the lofty ideas in his brain which he de 
picted m his writings and the commentaries, which 
though given out more than one thousand years ago, 

^rsfrch appreciated by the b.t thinkers of to 

day, even among the Oriental scholars of Europe and 
America, Sankara merged his Prana m the Universal 
iThis thirty second year of life, and became one iwth 
Brahman, the Absolute Existence Knowledge Bliss. 

Sankara did not preach any doctrine of his own, 
but he expounded and taught the philosophy that axis 
ted in the Upanishads from time immemorial He 
wrote commentaries on sixteen books, which are com 
monly known as the' Three Prasthanas.” the three 
wavs to salvation They are on twelve of the princi- 
pal Upanishads, on Bhagavad-Gita and on Vyasa 
Liras or UttaraMimamsa. which is very compre- 
hensive and exhaustive and is famous by the name of 
SanrakaBhashya,and also two nther very useful 
books called Vishnu Sahasranama and Goudapadiya 
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original books on Vedanta philosophy in which he 
tried his best to make the Vedanta philosophy very 
popular and explanatory 

The object of the Vedanta philosophy is to make 
man free from all bondages of life by making him 
conscious of his real self called Pararaatroan, the 
Supreme Being Vedanta philosophy, in short, 
teaches that Brahman alone is real, everything else is 
unreal, and the human soul is the Brahman, not sepa- 
rate from Him He is one without a second Exis- 
tence, Knowledge and Bliss is His nature So the 
human soul is immortal, ever conscious and free and 
full of bliss As the son, though really one, appears 
as many in different water pots , as one sky appears 
as many in different enclosures, so the one indivisible 
Atman appears as many in different bodies which are 
the creation of Maya, th® Nescience As different or 
naments made of gold, though they have different 
names and forms, yet are all one gold essentially, so is 
the Paramatman one appeanng as many in names 
and forms through Maya As the wave is nothing 
but water although it has a name and form for itself, 
so are the names and forms apparent only Maya is 
the cause of them This Maya is the power of the 
Brahman It is ignorance without beginning It has 
three qualities by which jt binds all creatures The 
Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas, the calmness, the activity 
and the inertia These have many different phases 
by wfuch itfaya creates tfie whofc worfef /f r? oerfffer 
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real nor unreal It is not real, because alter a man 
has attained his real sell, it do-s not emst It is no 

unreal, because It exists when a man does not realise 

his real self, but thinks that he ts a body and has name 

and form It is very inscrutable, this Maja, an in- 
describable somethins But this is true, that it vanl 
shes alter the realisation ol the Brahman, which is 
pure, One without a second He that knows this Brah 
man as his own sell geU nd ol all lears lor all lears 
come Irora the knowledge ol another dillerent Irom 
the sell When a man knows all to be One, and 
that One his own sell, ol whom then shall he be 
alraid ? So Vedanta philosophy teaches discrimination 
ol real Irom unreal things It teaches one to give up 
the unreal It teaches 'ell control, both internal and 

external It leaches patience, concentration ol mind. 

rnd Xect and laith m Truth It asks men to hear 
about Atman, the Sell, to think on It. to “ 

It'and then to realise It For no sooner is the Atman 
realised than all the knots ol the heart ate rent asun- 
der all doubts are cut off. and all the duties ol hie are 
lulfilled. Blessed IS he indeed who can attain this 
Blessed is he who staves lor this May the Dispenser 
ol all good turn our attention to this May We all be- 
rxime really happy and blessed 



THE ETHICAL IDEAS OF THE HINDUS.^ 

BY SWAMI SARADANANDA. 

H e, who has tried to penetrate the dim vistas of 
time in the history of India with ‘ a fair and 
candid heart, must have been impressed with the 
wonderful systems of philosophy, and ethics, and 
religion, which the Indian mind produced even at a 
period when the rest of the world was sleeping in 
darkness and ignorance. All along the way he may 
see signs of the tidal waves of splntuality which from 
time to time covered the length and breadth of the 
land, of mighty religious tornadoes which swept away 
everything that stood as an obstacle before them, and 
of great religious upheavals which raised the country 
higher and higher, till it reached the highest point of 
development in spirituality to which man has ever 
risen, and probably can ever rfee, in the principles of 
the Vedanta, — principles wide as the heavens, and 
embracing all the different particular religions which 
have already come, or will ever come in the future. 
Reason stands aghast at finding that all the difficult 
problems in religion and metaphysics with which it 
has been grappling for a solution through all these 
years have already been solved by sturdy old minds ; 
and not only solved, but carried into practice in daily 
life. It can at first scarcely credit that Kapiia pro- 
pounded the Sankhya theory of cosmic evolution and 
* From tfae BrahmaTadm. 
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involution thousands of jears before the Christian era, 
that the doctrine of Karma goes further in explaming 
the diversities of human Jife than the theory of h-^re- 
djty, that the Vedanta has proved beyond the least 
shade of a doubt the ultimate unity of all individual 
souls in the One indivisible Ocean of Knowledge, 
Exi‘itence, and Bliss, and that all the different reli- 
gions arc so many different ways leading to that One, 
call it God, or the Absolute, or the Brahman, or by 
any name you please. But our duty this evening is 
not to deal with these high flights of Indian thought, 
but to see what effect it has bad m developing the 
moral and ethical side of the Hindu mind, And, at the 
very outset, the question meets us — is any high philo* 
Sophy, or religion (for philo«ophy and religion are 
synonymous in Indn) pos«ible without a high stan* 
dard of morals ? The answer which the Vedanta 
gives to this question IS always in the n^ative. No 
one can rise to the highest stage of spirituality with- 
out being perfectly and absolutely pure and high m 
point of morality Looh at the founders of the diffe- 
rent religions , were they pure, or impure ? Examine 
the lives of the Vedic Rishis ("the seers of thoughts”) 
who attained to super consciousness , or of Buddha, 
or Christ, or Sankara, or Chaitany a, or even of the 
founders of the lesser seels in India or elsewhere, as 
Nanak, or Kabir, or Knox, or Calvin — were they 
pure or impure men ? Has God ever manifested 
Himself through an impure channel ? Never. These 
founders have always been men purein thought, word^ 
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and deed , and what did they teach, every one of 
them^ That morality must be the basis, the founda- 
tion, upon which spiritual life should stand ; it must 
be the corner stone of the spiritual building Here 
the Vedic Rishis, and all the Prophets of other reli- 
gions are at one This has b-^en beautifully express- 
ed in the Katha Upantshad, where Nachiketas, the 
son of a king, go-^s to Yama, the God of Death and 
the controller of all, to know the way to perfection 
Yama teaches him first how, by fulfilling all duty, 
and being moral, he will go to the higher spheres, and 
have the exalted enjoyments which those spheres 
aiford But Nachiketas is not satisfied until he is 
taught the''secret of death, — which part of us is eter- 
nal, and which dies He values knowledge far higher 
than the enjoyments even in other and higher spheres 
So Yama enters upon that beautiful discourse on soul, 
and on the attainment of the higher spiritual life 
which transcends the sphere of morality and duty, 
which we find in our famous Katha TTpaniahad 

Examining into Buddhism we find there also the 
same thing The teachings of the Buddha have been 
divided into two main parts, one the Kzna Tana 
(the lower way, or the preparatory way, to be follow- 
ed by householders, and men living in society), and 
the second the Maha Yana {the great ^\ay, 
which directly leads to Nirvana, and which is 
to be followed by the monks or those ^%ho, 
though living in societj, are practically out of societj ) 
In the first \Nay, duty and morality have been 
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particularly expounded and insisted upon , and m the 
other it IS taught that, when a man is perfectly esta- 
blished in them, when morality has become as na 
tural to him as breathing itself, he may attain to that 
highest stage which is beyond all morality and im- 
morality, because it is bej ond all relativity . Looking 
into Christianity We again find the same thing there 
again. When a young man came and asked of Jesus 
the wW perfection, He told him to live according 
to the laws (and what are laws but morals l) The 
younirmanwas not satisfied and said he had been 
living according to the laivs from his childhood ; to 
which the Son of mao replied in those deeply impres- 
sive words '■ If thou wilt be perfect go and sell all 
that thou hast and gne it to the poor, and thou shalt 

have treasure in heat en : and then come and follow me." 

Bat to return to what the Vedanta says on this 
point The Vedanta insists that the one condition 
that is essentially necessary in the man who is trying 
to attain to the super conscious state by following its 
principles is that he should be perfectly established in 
die "fourfold ways.” These fourfold ways are - 

I. The conviction that absolute truth 13 outside the 
paleof all. phenomenal existence. 2 That the enjoy- 
ments which this hfein other spheres, affords, arc 
trifling indeed, and not worthy to be aimed at 3. 
The possession of these SIX treasures .-(«) the con- 
trol of mind . (1) control of body and the organs . (c) 

the bearing of heat and cold, pleasure and pain, and 

all the iualz, to a certain extent without fedmg 
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-disturbed , (d) the gathering of the mind from external 
-objects at will, and directing it to the internal , (0) 
the faith m the fact that there is a stage and a better 
stage of life beyond, of which the sages speak — and 
they speak the truth , (/) the holding of the mmd to 
one chain of thought* and forgetting ill others 4 An 
intense desire to gam liberation by knowing the truth. 
We can see from this how highly morality is regarded 
by the Vedanta ; and indeed it teaches from the 
beginning that the man who has not established 
himself m morality can never attain to high spir tual 
truths Then again, according to the Hindus a man 
IS born with the four folloumg kinds of duties, and he 
must fulfil them first, before he can pass on to any 
higher stage of spirituality The duties are described 
as so many debts which every man o\ves by the 
circumstance of his birth The first is the debt to his 
fellow beings, or all humamtj , and this is to be paid 
by men becoming good m^mb-’r* of society, by 
charity , and by doing una-lfisb good to all The 
second is the debt to all the Ri»his, or seer® of truth. 
How IS this to be repaid ? By b“heving in them by 
studying the Vedas, of such books as contain the rc< 
vealed knowledge which these Ri»his disco\ered, and 
by trjing to realise the high spiritual truths taught by 
them and by trying to live up to them The third is the 
debt to the forefathers This is to be repaid by becoming 
a good and dutiful son, by k'^pmg up the hoe of the 
family unbrol en by begetting children m marriage, 
and bj bringing them up m the path of truth and 
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rdjgjon The Jast debt is the debt to the gods or the 
bright ones, and this is to be repaid by worshipping 
them by means of sacrifices These fourfold debts 
were m ancient days, repaid in the first three of the 
four stages into which the life of a man was then divi* 
ded, namely (l) Srahmacharyaor the life of a student, 
m ivhich absolute continence \vas kept up, (2) 
Garhastkya or family life, into which the student 
entered by marriage after finishing his studies, (3) 
Vanaprasihya or forest life, which the man took upon 
himself after fulfilling the duties of family life by 
bringing up his chiMreo and doing his duties as a 
member of society , (4) Sanyasa or monk life, in 
which he gave all ceremonials and dev oted all his time 
and energies to realising his own oneness with the 
one infinite ocean of knowledge and Bliss This was 
the general way m which men passed from stage to 
stage of their lives m olden times But there were 
special laws for those who were exceptionally spin 
tual They passed from the student life at once to 
the life of a monk, as was the case with Sukha, the son 
of Vyasa and with Vamadeva and some others In 
modern India the life of a Hindu man is practically 
made up of only two stages , — Grahaalhya or bouse 
hold life covers the first three division'" of t'le old 
arrangement, and then there is Sanyasa or monk life 
Even now the married man cannot take upon himself 
the duties of monk life unless he has performed and 
fulfilled all the duties of married life In the Maha 
Ntrvana-Tantra it is said , — * He, who forsakes a 
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devoted ^vlfe and joung child en and takes to monk- 
life will never be able to realise God, and will incur 
sin , — and this la\\ has not at all become dead letter 
Marriage in India has e\er been regarded as a sacra 
ment and a very holj bond , it has never been inten 
ded to serv e as a charter for unbridled displaj of 
passion The name for wife there is Schadharmam, 
t e , one who practises religion with her husband, or 
a partner m religion This word itself shows ho^\ 
highly the marnage-relation between man and woman 
IS looked upon Man and wife were regarded as for 
ming one whole, one unit, as is expressed m the term 
ardnangt, another name for the wife, meaning the 
half of the bod> The God* could not be pleased 
no prayers w ould be heard, if worship was not per 
formed jomtI> by husband and Wife m their family* 
life A beautiful story illustrating this is related m 
the Sankara dt.g or the Conquests of Sankara, 

the greatest metaphysician the world has ever produ 
ced, whom the Hindus regard as a dnme mcamatron 
It IS said that when he was travelling all over India 
and converting the country back to Vedantism after 
the downfall of Buddhism he met a very learned man, 
a great leader of men, who x/as teaching the ritualistic 
portion of the Vedas to a large body of pupils. He 
was of opinion that the one end and aim of human 
life was to go to higher spheres of enjoy ment by per 
forming mentonous works here on earth, and that all 
the Vedas and all the old seers (Rishis) taught to the 
same effect, and that to gam the superior enjoyonents 
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which the higher world afforded, was one end and 
aim of the life of man. Sankara, when he met this 
man, told him that he Was teaching a false doctrine, 
which the Vedas never advocated. So they entered 
into a discussion, making the wife of the man the um* 
pire between the two, and with this condition, that 
the man defeated would become the disciple of the 
other, Days and nights were passed in discussing 
the question ajid both sides held tbeir ground very 
well; till, on the seventh day, the man was defeated 
by Sankara and had to admit that not enjoyment but 
knowledge was the end of life, not going to the heav- 
ens but becoming one, with the infinite Ocean of 
Knowledge and Bliss was the gist of the whole tea- 
ching of the Vedas According to the condition with 
which they started the man ^Yas called upon by 
Sankara to enter the monk-life by becoming his dis- 
ciple. But the wife, who decided impartially in favour 
of Sankara, interfered, and said" My dear sir, don’t 
be overjoyed. You have conquered only the one half 
ofmy husband. Here is the other half, you Will 
have to conquer this before you can make a monk of 
him." And Sankara bad to defeat the learned lady 
before he could make the man his disciple. Those 
who have read the book know that he met with very 
hard work in his argument With the Wife. This man 
eventually became one of the greatest of the disciples 
of Sankara, the best commentator on the writings of 
his teacher, and a great leader of the monks of 
India. 
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The one great point of the teachings of Vedanta 
IS that man’s spiritual evolution does not stop with 
the evolution of a high code of ethics alone, but there 
IS another higher step to which he reaches, another 
hnk in this prooesa of evolution and involution which 
completes the circle And this step is to be gam- 
ed, not by denying, but by the fulfilling of 
all laws, — not by throwing overboard all dutie?, 
but by the right performance of all duties, not 
by discarding society, but by being useful mem- 
bers of It, not by contracting the self, but by expand- 
ing it to its farthest limit, not by a man s thinking of 
himself as a cut and dned entity separate from the 
universe, but bj feeling and realising that be is one 
with this universe This universe, according to Rama- 
nuja, the great leader of the qualified Monists in In 
dia, has been produced by the contraction of the 
k^o^\ ledge of the soul, by the soul’s forgetting that it 
li, the store-house of all knowledge and bliss, and that 
it IS one with the Infinite Ocean of Knowledge which 
forms the background of the universe, and called God, 
or the Absolute, or Brahman, or Atman, or by so 
many different names And liberation is to be attain 
ed by the expansion of the knowledge of the soul, 
when it Will feel Its union with the Dnme and with 
the universe which is nothing but a projection out of 
theDnine. Monism go^ only a step further than 
the position of Ramanuja and teaches that perfect 
liberation IS to be attained w hen the individual soul 
Will not only feel this union and see the unity in the 
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sum total o! all these differentiations, but will feel its 
identity with the Deity This stage the Vedanta 
descnbffi as the state of realisation, or the super consci 
ous The three states of the human mind, the sub- 
conscious, the conscious, and the super conscious, are 
not three distinct minds, but the three different stages 
of the one and the same mind Modern science has 
discovered the process in the theory of solution, how 
the sub conscious develops into the middle plane, the 
conscious existence, and the Vedanta is one with it as 
far as it goes, but it says further that this leaves the 

evolution for as the Vedanta says the involution; in 

complete, the conscious will have to develop into the 

super conscious, and then alone will the process be 

complete All our struggles individual, social and 
human ace for that end trying to gam that higher 
stage There alone yvill man find the permanent basis 
of ethics, of religion, of everything There if 

an illiterate men enters,'heMiU come out a sage, a 

prophet The founders of the different religions, the 

relwious giants whom the world has produced, and 

wiU produce in the future, have been and will be men 
who raise and will raise themselves to this higher 
stage This is the stage which w as described by Buddha 

as Nirvana, by Christ as being one with the Father, 

by the Mahomedan Sufis as Analhak, union with 
the truth, and in the famous aphorisms of the 
Vedanta as "Thou art that Infinite Ocean of 
Ilnowledge and Bliss” or "I am that Absolute 
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The universe according to the Vedanta is one 
indivisible whole It is by mistake that we think our- 
selves separate from the rest of the world In the 
external world our bodies represent so many different 
points in the one vast ocean of matter, in which there 
IS no break Behind that lies expanded the one uni- 
versal ocean of mind, m which our minds but repre- 
sent so many different whirlpools, and behind that 
even, is the Soul, the Self, the Atman, the store house 
of all knowledge, power, and bliss So though there 
is but one «ouI shining above, there are so many 
millions of reflections on the millions of whirlpools in 
the mental ocean and these reflections are nothing but 
so many individual ages bo that when a man raises 
himself to the super conscious, he sees the One Sun 
that is shining above the mental ocean, he knows 
that he IS not a particular reflection but the Sun him 
self, who has given rise to all the reflections in the 
ocean of fine matter, called the mind And where 
lies the basis of all ethics ? In the fact that I am one 
With and not separate from the universe, that m in- 
juring jou I injure myself, in loving jou I love mj- 
self In the fact that behind this manifold diversity 
there is unity, or, as the Vedantist says, behind these 
names and forms there is that one eternal, unchange- 
able Ocean of Knowledge, and Bhsa, which is our real 
nature “This universe has been projected out of that 
Ocean of Bliss Absolute” That Divine is trjmgto 
manifest itself through all these names and forms, and 
the evolution of nature into higher and higher forms 
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IS caused by this struggle of the Divine withm, to 
manifest itself betterand better. Oras Patanjali says 
m his Yoga Aphorisms “ The change of one species 
into another is by the mhlliDg of nature ” 

Every form or organism is a conduit through which 
the Divine is trying to manifest ifself and all that we 
need to do is to remove the barriers, which obstruct 
this flow of the Infinite within With every act of 
love and sympathy, every performance of duty, every 
observance of morality, man is trying to go beyond 
himself by feeling himself one with the universe He 
IS abnegating his lower self, and does not in this self* 
abnegation he the basis of all ethics ’ Examine all 
the ethical codes which the world has ever produced 
and you will find this one great fact taught, — to live 
op to the higher self by denying the lower Consciously 
or unconsciously every code of ethics is leading to 
that They may not give you adequate reasons why 
a man shall be moral and deny himself, but are we 
not thinking according to the laws of logic with every 
act of reasoning, though we may not have read a 
Single page of logic? The Vedanta supplies the rea 
son why we should be moral, why we should do good 
toothers, why we should love all humanity as our- 
selves Behind all these varied codes'of ethics lurks that 
one great truth that we are one with the'Umverse. 
He who lives up to that one central truth has truly 
renounced himself. He who does not know this truth 
but tries to become a perfectly moral man, in thought, 
word, and deed, he too is unamsciously living up to 
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that truth This word renunctation has got a very 
bad name now a days. Yet every religion has en- 
forced it often and often It IS the corner stone upon 
which all religions, all ethics have been built Nay 
we are practising it every day of oar lives consciously 
or unconsciou'sly A man loves his wife, his children, 
his country, what is he doing all the time ? Is he not 
renounang himself ? True renunciation, which 
every religion teaches, do not consist in isolating 
one’s self from everything and every being, but m ex 
panding ones self more and more widel>, embracing 
the whole of the universe in ones self bj. love 
For not in isolation or contraction, but m expansion, 
consist life and progress , this is the teaching of the 
Vedanta 

Examining the different standards of ethics m diffe- 
rent countries and different religions, we find that 
they vary from one another m many particulars 
What IS regarded as moral m one country and one 
religion is not regarded so m another. In short take 
the moat general principles and jou wiJi find them 
almost identical with one another, but go to the parti- 
culars and you will find them differ from one another, 
more and more widelj . What makes this difference ? 
Does the Vedanta give any answer to it? Yes In 
order to understand this we shall have to examine a 
little what the Sankh} a says about the origin of the 
cosmos, and the supplement of the Vedanta upon it 
Maya, or Prakrit, or the creative principle of Isvvara, 
the ruler, is made up of the harmonious and even flow 
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of the three qeahties or particles (for they are synony- 
mous) of Satwa (the bright and effulgent), Rajas (or 
active), and Tamas (or doll and opaque) This even 
flow IS disturbed at the beginning of the cycle when 
creation starts afresh, and the three begin to act upon 
one another They produce first the Prana (the 
cosmic or primal energy) and the AUsa (the primal 
matter) Then the Prana begins to act upon the 
Akasa and produces or evolves first the mental ocean 
(or the universal consciousness) and the individual 
whirlpools (which represent the individual minds) 
Then out of this mental ocean is evolved the gross 
ocean of matter and the gross individual forms So 

that as individual whirlpools in the ocean of mind and 
as gross manifestations we shall always vary Look 
at the particular differentiations and you will never 
find any two of them exactly alike But there is unity 
behind Ac diversity, there is a centre to all th^e radii 
Grasp It and you grasp the whole thing Nothmg 
whicLs true for one mind exactly fits another What 
IS law then ’ It is the method or manner in which our 
minds grasp and connect a series of mental pheno- 
mena It IS also internal and not external, and what 
IS known as general or universal laws such as gravita 
tion, etc, which apply to aU individual minds, are 
the methods by which our minds connect themselves 
with one another and with the whole of this mental 
ocean These universal laws are also relative, and 
upply only to those minds which are in the same 

degree of vibration, or, m other words, m the same 
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plane of evistence. But to beings whose minds repre- 
sent matter in a different degree of vibration these 
laws will not hold good. They have different laws for 
their plane of existence, different methods by which 
they perceive the connection between themselves and 
the whole mental ocean. So we see that if we pay 
attention to particulars, we shall 6nd that every 
particular differentiation has its own laws. If we 
rise a little higher in generalisation we shall 
find different laws for different planes of exis- 
tence, and when we rise to the highest, to 
the Ultimate Unity we go beyond the province 
of all law ; for how can there be any law 
where there is no differentiation, no two, not even the 
subject and the objects. There alone the Jaw-maker, 
the law, and the objects of law become one, and this 
is the highest point of evolution. Law is only possible 
in the realm of relativity. 

This wonderful system of ethics, and the philo- 
sophy of ethics, was not built in a day. It must have 
taken ages for the Hindu mind to evolve it. It is 
very difficult to determine the e.vact date when it was 
found out. But this at least can be said, that the 
Hindus were the first to discover it ; and from the 
day of its foundation, it has helped and still is help- 
ing almost all the great religions of the world. It 
influenced Buddhism, the first missionary religion of 
the world, directly. Through the Gnostics and the 
A}c.ysndr}saSf It In/Iaericed GreeJi philosophy, It is 
said that Pithagoras went to India and the influence 
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of Hindu ethics is distinctly traceable m his doctrines 
And lastly this system of ethics influenced directly or 
indirectly Zoroastrianism and Christianity 

In order to trace the gradual evolution of ethics, 
and the philosophy of ethics, it is necessary that we 
should consider a little of the history of India The 
one great peculiarity of India that the student of his- 
tory finds, is that the Hindus never regarded any 
thing as unnecessary, to be thrown away , they believe 
that man traleU from truth to truth and not from 
error to truth What is truth for one mind under 

some circumstances might not appear as truth when 

one arrives at a higher stage m the process of erolu 
tion, yet that apparent error helped him to 
to the higher truth, and there will always be found 
minds which have arrived only at that point in the 
appreciation of truths For is not truth as we know 
it as much relative as anything else, and have we 
arrived at any truth which will always remain un 
changed however much the environment may vary 
So the Hindus always preserved the lower truth which 
helped them to come up to the higher ones For 
instance starting from Dualism when they discovered 
or evolved the higher truths of qualified Monism 
and ultimately Monism, they did not 
dualism, or qualified Monism, but regarded them as 
stages in the process of development They had no 
qufrrelwith them, for they knew tot m order to 
come up to Monism man must rise through the other 
two stages And so on with an other physical, social. 
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and moral truths For instance, they knew writing 
thousands of years ago, andjet committing the Vedas 
to memory and not depending upon the books is re- 
garded as^acred even now, and there are many who 
do It up to the present daj The production of fire 
by friction with two pieces of dry wood was probably 
the primitive method pursued thousands of years ago 
and yet it is done by the priests even now in perform- 
ing some of the sacrifices These instances will suffice 
to convince that if there is any country m which the 
greatest number of links in the process of evolution in 
any department can be found, it is India, for in other 
countries men have always considered that they are 
travelling from error to truth and have thrown away 
as unnecessary all the lower steps of the ladder by 
yvhich they have come up to the higher This ex- 
treme veneration for the past has preserved many things 
as they were thousands and thousands of years ago 
The first great positive fact that comes before us 
m the early history of India is that Vyasa, a great 
sage, divided and cla'^sified the Vedas into the four 
great divisions the Rik, the Sama, the Yajus, and the 
Atharwan, and that he collected all the historical 
narratives up to that time and called them the Maha 
Bharata, or the history of the great descendants of the 
Ling Bharata This Vyasa was a contemporary of 
Sri Krishna, whom the Hindus regard as the greatest 
of all divine incarnations Vyasa divided each of the 
first four divisions into three parts, the Sarahitas (the 
hymn portion), the Brahmanas (the application of the 
11 
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hymns to ^ifierent sacnlic^ and the directions how the 
different sacrifices are to be performed), and the Upa 
nishads (the knowledge portion) So each of the Vedas 
was divided m fact into two great portions, the sacri 
ficial or work portion, which included theSamhitas and 
the Brahmanas, and the knowledge portion, or the 
Upanishads After classifying the Veda®, Vyasa wrote 
also the famous Aphorisms of the Vedanta, or the 
philosophy of the Vedas, ba‘«d on the knowledge por- 
tion of them He had a great disciple, who supple- 
mented his master’s ^vor^lS by writing a philosophy of 
the workpottion of the Vedas, known as the Purva- 
Mimamsa It is difficult to determine the age of Vyasa 
tind Krishna, but Hindu scholars are one in their 
opinion that the age of Kn«hna preceded the age of 
the Buddha, and that Rama, the hero of the greatEpic 
Ramayana, was born before Krishna So the early 
history of India before the advent of Buddhism may 
be divided into these three great periods 

(1) The earlier Vedic period, before the Vedas 
were classified 

(2) The period of Ramayana, the age of Rama 
and Vasishta 

( 3 ) The period of Maha»Bharata, the age of 
Krishna and Vjasa 

The first of these three periods must have cover- 
ed many thousands of years, and all that we know 
and can know of the period is from the narratives in 
the Vedas themselves The facts that we gather 
from these narratives show that the Aryans have 
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already come to the nch valleys of the Indus and the 
Ganges, and have already settled there by conquering 
the aborigines They were a nation of growing 
people. With young blood jn their veins, highly moral, 
and religious They were pushing their inquiries into 
every department Truthfulness and morality were 
regarded very highly Tht marriage system had 
already been introduced, and chastity m women was 
highly honoured The caste sjstem was already grow- 
ing naturally amongst them, and they had divided 
themselves into the two castes, the Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas (or the warnots) Those who were highly 
advanced in spintuaht) in society and were devoting 
all the-r energies towards that end were regarded as 
Brahmins, and the rest, who were devoting their 
energies to conquest and war and other affairs, were 
the Kshatriyas. We find that this caste system was 
not r^arded as very rigorous — the best men m society 
were regarded as Brahmins and the qualities of a man 
made him a Brahmin and not the circumstances of 
his birth \Ve find that men from the lower ranks 
were continually coming up and being regarded as 
Brahmins, and that Brahmins were not only teachers 
of spirituality and performers of sacrifices, bat that 
they were joining the armies m times of necessity, and 
^ome of them were great generals and teachers of the 
^rt of War, down to the time of the Maha-Bharata, 
where it was relatecT that almost all the famous 
warriors of the had learned the art of war iroro 
Brahmin teachers Everywhere we find the trace 
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that the caste system arose naturallj on account of 
social conditions, as in every other nation, and had 
nothing to do with their religion Then again we 
find that they had already made considerable advances 
m material civilization Grammar, Astronomy anil 
Music, were regarded as essentially necessary tor 
a man's education, and tor the reading ot the Vedas 
In reading the Upanishads or the knowledge portion 
of the Vedas, which most have evdlted long after the 
Samhitas, or the hymn portion, we find that the Hindu 

mind had evolved with long strides They had already- 

found out a great system of philosophy, the bankhya 
system for we find mention of the founder of this 
system’ (the sage Kapila) m one of the Upanishads 

,< Thou wlio gave birth to the great seer of truth, 
Kaoila. in the beginning, '-etc The polytheism of 
the Samhitas has already come to monotheism, nay, 
some of the great sages have already arrived at the 
truths of monism and the unity of the soul The 
Devas or the bright ones of the Samhitas, have come 

to be ’regarded as so many positions in the universe- 

which good and righteous men go and occupy for a 
certain number of years, by performance of meritori- 
ous actions here, and the higher spheres, or heavens 
were regarded as being as much subject to change and 
tetrucTlonasthiscarth The theory of the cosmology 
t Kerala that nature IS evolving and involving from 
aU^temi’tJ, has been universally adopted Looking 
m material civilization, we find descriptions of the 
courts of good and great kings, as Janaka in tho 
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Chandt^a, of female education, and institutions of 
female monks, who were discu^ing ab'truse metaphy- 
sical questions with the men in the courts of kings, 
the description of Aranyakas or men who ^\lth their 
Wives were living the latter part of their lives in beau- 
tiful forests or by the sides of rivers, and devoting them 
selves entirely to religion and meditation All along 
we find traces of the fact that the deielopment of a 
high spiritual life, by becoming moral m thought^ word, 
and deed, and by fulfilling all the duties in the family 
and m societj, has become the end of the life of man 
Another curious fact comes to our notice m 
reading the Upanishads The Brabmm caste we 
have seen is highly extolled m the Samhitas 
cr the hymn portion, as in the ^ hymn to the 
Pufusha, or the Supreme Being m the Rig Veda 
Simhita, ^^here the evolution of ill nature, or 
all the particular manifestations from the infinite being, 
have been described The Brahmin caste is described 
as having come out of the mouth of the Supreme 
Being thus showing its supremacy over all others 
But in reading some of the Upanishads we find the 
Kshatriya or the warrior caste, extoU®d abov e all 
The Kshatriyas are described as the founders and 
teachers of the great truths of monism This shows 
plainly that the word Brahmin, applied to men ori- 
ginally in Its literal sense of the knower of the Brah- 
man, or the infinite being has b'Xiome degenerated 
and the word Brahmin has come to b" applied to the 
priests who have mad" the church and religion th-^ir 
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profession Coming to the age of Ramajana and 
the Maha Bharata, we find that the Brahram caste 
has again risen to the top The caste must ha\ e 
produced some ver> gr^t seers, as Vasishta and 
others, whose noble lues helped to bring the caste 
forward again This went on v ery well for some 
time, till, long after the influence of Krishna and the 
Bhagavad Gita had gone down, we find the Brah 
mms degenerated ^am into priestcraft, trjing to 
shut out the real religion of the Vedas from the mass 
of the people and preaching to them onlj of sacrifice, 
and going to heaven, as the end of man’s existence 
But before we pass to the consideration of the reform 
and life brought back again to the people bj the 
mighty heart of Buddha, x\e shall have to trace the 
evolution through the two ages of Ramayana ana the 
Maha Bharata 

The ages of Ramayana and the Maha Bharata 
are interesting to the student of history inasmuch as 
they show the effect which the high ethics and philo 
sophy which the Hindu mind e\olved during the time 
of the Upanishads, had on the daily life and progress 
of the people High ideaU of character m the social 
and religious field come before us one after another 
Great men. in every department of life attract our 
attention, and women who were ideals of chastity 
and virtue The famtly relations and the social rela* 
tions Were based on as good a ground of morality as 
we have now, at the present day, m any country' 
or society Nay even more so , judging from the 
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records of the period we find that the people of that 
age obeyed the moral lawS far more than we do at 
present with all our boasted talk of ethics and ethical 
standards Mark the truthfulness the self control, the 
love of what is good and noble m Rama, or Yudhis- 
thira, how many of us come up to that to day ? or the 
noble self sacrifice of the great h^ro Bhishma , is it any 
way inferior to the sacrifice which the noblest of us _ 
has made to day for Io\e of our parents ? 

Looking to society we find that with the exten 
ston of kingdoms and the growth of a high order of 
civihration, the caste sjatem has grown side by side 
The people have been divided into the four castes^ 
and the caste laws have grown more rigorous than m 
the time of the UpantshaiL The lower castes are 
fast becoming m a way hereditary trade-guilds, but 
between the two higher castes we find communica- 
tion, and intermarriages , and it was not until after 
the age o! Krishna and the Maha Bharata that we 
find the two upper castes absolutely s’^parated The 
battle of Kurukshetra marks a great change in tb^^ 
social and political life of India and not only of 
India but the adjacent countries of Afghanistan and 
Persia, and the kingdom of Bahlika or Balkh , for m 
tbs Maha Bharata we find that all these countries 
belonged then to the Hmdub , th® p“ople intermarried 
with one another and the kings of these countries 
fought in the same field, either on one side or the 
ciher 0/c£«.’rse/bewis£i!ec»f India and the ndjiacent 
countries were divided then into little states, and the 
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ruler of each state was called the king of that state 
and the king who conquered m battle all the others 
was recognised as the emperor of all Almost all the 
kmgs who joined m the fight at Kurukshetra were 
killed One great factor of society, the warrior caste, 
became thus almost annihilated The result was that 
the other half, the Brahmins, suddenly rose to great 
power The high spiritual teachings of Sn Krishna 
and the Bhagavad*Gita, went on very well for some 
time But the disturbed balance m society was never 
restored, and the conservation of power grew more 
and more on the side of the priests Education 
which was up to this time in the hands of the upper 
classes, fell entirely into the hands of the Brahmins. 
The Brahmins thus forgetting their real aim m life 
became more and more selfish and tried to obtain 
more and more power in society. They began to 
preach that pleasing the gods, the bright ones, by 
means of sacrifices and going to heaven is the end 
of man The real religion of the Vedanta was practi- 
sed by a few only, and those few left society 
and took to the forest life, or the life of a monk, 
and the great mass of people m society had become 
more ignorant and superstitious day by day, when 
the great Buddha, “ the ocean of light and compas- 
sion ” took his birth. He joined the order of monks 
in his thirtirth year and means of his pure life and 
courageous preachings, succeeded in bringing back the 
true Vedanta religibn to the people. He preached 
against the caste system, the killing of animals in sacn- 
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rfices, and against sacrifices ju general Before the birth 
of the Buddha, the people of India were a great race 
of meat eaters and wine drinkers He preached against 
both, and drove these vices from the country, and'the 
mfluence of his teaching is still there m as much as the 
Indians even at the present day are a nation of vege- 
tarians and teetotallers Buddhism was in fact a great 
social reform It broke down the caste system and 
freed society from its evils, and it brought education 
and religion from the forest back again into society , 
for the religion which Buddha taught is nothing more 
■nor less than the Karma Yoga of the Vedanta, which 
teaches that unselfish work wiU lead men to the high- 
est stage of development, the super conscious state 
Freed from the trammels of ignorance by the 
powerful touch of the Buddha, society and the people 
Tose again to a high stage m progress The condition 
of India of this period can best be seen by reading 
the accounts which the Greeks have left of the 
country and the inscriptions of the Buddhist king 
Asoka In the Greek accounts we find that the peo- 
ple are strong and brave and highly moral, so much 
so that m many places there was no use for any law- 
courts Truthfulness is natural to them The women 
are all chaste and beautiful and educated They are 
-a very kind people and extermely hospitable 

In the inscriptions of Asoka we find that India 
ns the first country which sent missionaries of religion 
to Persia, to China, to Antioch, to Alexandria, and to 
■various other countries The root of all religion, so 
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runs the inscription consists in this — “ to reverence 
one's own faith and ne\er to revile that of others 
Whoever acts differently injures his own religion, 
whde he wrongs another s Duty is in respect and 
service Alms and pious demonstrations are of no 
worth compared with the loving kindness of religion 
The king s purpose is to increase the mercj , charity, 
truth, kindness" and piet> of all mankind Good is 
liberality , good it 13 to harm no living creature , good 
is the care of ones parents, kindness to relatives, 
children, friends servants 

In time Buddhism got mixed up with phalla s 
worship and other symbols and ceremonials prevalent 
in Tibet and other parts of Asia, and degenerated 
India more than elsewhere The Buddhist preachers, 
began to teach that total extinction or annihilation 
was the meaning of Nirvana and the end of life, and 
that there was no soul no after state of existence 
The result was the p'xjple became degenerated day 
by day as is shown m the mass of writings of the 
period, the later Puranas and the lower Tantras 
But nowhere has been the truth of the saying of 
the Bhagavad Gita, so much illustrated as in India, 
“ When virtue becomes corrupted, and irreligion pre 
vails, I take my birth and establish religion again 
The birth of the great teacher Sankara at this time 
saved the countrj again from the bondage of vice 
and corruption He is perhaps the greatest pbi 
losopher t^t India has ever produced Hu> pure 
life and great genius enabled him to guide the country 
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safe through the period of religious anarchy which 
prevailed at the downfall of Buddhism. He wrote his . 
famous commentaries on the Vedanta aphorisms while 
he was only sixteen, the study of which made Scho- 
. penhauer predict “ that the study of Vedanta will 
produce as great a revolution in the West as the 
Renaissance did during the middle ages. ” He joined 
the order of monks early m his life and spent the last 
sixteen years of his life — for he lived only up to his 
32nd year — in converting India back to Vedantism 
from the corrupted form of Buddhism. 

The ethics and the philosophy of all ethical 
standards according to Sankara, we havealreadyseen. 
It remains now only to see what effect the teachings, 
of Sankara had on the life of the people. The date 
of Sankara is, like the chronology of most other things 
in India, wrapped up in mystery. The Hindus place 
him nearly as far back as the first or the second cen- 
tury after the birth of Christ, while modern scholars, 
place him between the 6th and 7th centuries 
of that era. In any case the Mahomedan 
conquest of India took place long after the birth 
of Sankara and the account which the Mahomedans- 
give of the country and the people will suffice to show 
the high ethical conditions in India brought about by 
the teaching of Sankara’s philosophy. The Maho- 
medans when they first came to India found the 
people brave, loyal, truthful, kind,' and hospitable. 
They would not be false to thrir enemies or use any 
unfair means even in the battlefield. They would' 
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not march their soldiers over their enemies’ corn 
^elds, or poison the wells, which the Mahomedans 
did often The women were very chaste, and the 
men were perfectly moral and peaceful The women 
had an almost equal position in society, as the laws as 
regards property and inheritance show Then again 
jreading the history of the Mahomedan period we find 
that almost all the great generals and politicians Were 
Hindus Names as Mansmgh and Jaya Smgh and 
Todar Mall were the great supports of the empire. 
The immortal bravery of Rama Pratap of Chitore, 
ana Shivaji in the south shows that the nation had not 
died out The immortal names of many noble 
women, who shed their blood for the country con 
■front us The heroism and wonderful military genius 
«of Chand Bibi, the bravery of the women of Chitor 
4ind the calm and well balanced political abilities of 
Ahalya Bai, strike us with admiration But the gene- 
ral effect of the Mahomedan rule was deteriorating to 
progress. The caste system grew more and more 
rigid as the Mahomedans tried to force tbeir religion 
on India The Zenana system was a copy of the 
conquerors in some places and in others a natural 
-outgrowth of their persecutions But the conquerors 
gained much The study of Hindu philosophy and 
ethi<^ calmed their fanaticism, produced amongst 
them the order of the Sufis and brought them to a 
high condition of moral development The change 
^vhich has been produced in them by coming in con- 
tact with the Hindus is well seen when we compare 
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the Mahomedans outside of ladia with those \\ho are 
living there 

One more influence remains to be traced It is that 
of Christianity. Those who belieie that Christianity 
will supply India with a higher sjstem of ethics or a 
h gher tekgion are mistaken indeed The student of 
history knows ell the fact that high system of ethics 
^\hlch Christianity teachese\olved m India long be- 
fore the birth of Christ and not only evolved but was 
carried into practice m the daily life of the people 
But the one great thing which Christian people have 
done m India IS the revival of free thought Before 
the English arrived the country was too much 
tied up with the old authorities and liberty of thought 
was almost abolished Western education has helped 
progress by bringing back again the liberty of thought 
Then again trade competition with Western nations 
IS breaking down the trammels of the caste system 
every da> The comparative study of the different 
religions has brought home the conviction that the 
ethical standard of Vedanta, if not superior to all is 
inferior to none But the one bad thing which the 
Christians have done and still are trying to do is to- 
belittle and destroy the high ideals of the nation It 
India knows anything and has anything to give to 
the world, it is her religion, and she knows only too 
well how to judge of a system of ethics and religion, 
if It IS not carried out m the daily life of its preachers^ 
Day by day it is coming oat clearly that India 
Will accept Christ as one among her many high 
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COMPARATIVE EELIGION. 


I THE GREAT WORLD TEACHERS* 

By SWAMI VlVEKANANDA 

M ost ol us are born believers m a personal re- 
ligion We talk of principles, we think of 
■theories, and that is all right, but every thought and 
every movement, every one of our actions shows, that 
we can only understand the principle ^^hen it comes 
to us through a per«on We can grasp an idea only 
when it comes to us through a rraterialiaed ideal 
person. We can understand the precept only through 
the example Would to God that all of us were so 
-developed that we would not require any example, 
would not require an> persons But we are not , 
and, naturally, the vast majority of mankind have 
put their souls at the feet of these extraordinary per- 
sonalities, the Prophets, the Incarnations of God, — 
Incarnations worshipped by the Christians, by the 
Buddhists, and by the Hindus . . These are the 
sign posts here and there, which point to the march 
of humanity , these are venly gigantic, their shadows 
covering the earth, — they stand undying, eternal ! As 
it has been said by Jesus of Nazareth “ No man has 


From ‘ The Message of the Bast ”, 
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ideals but will never become Christian by giving 
up her own 

The one strong fact which shows the strength of 
the Vedanta and its ethics is that it has survived and 
triumphed in its turn over all the numerous invasions 
of the existing great religions It does not require a 
strong centralised government to push its ethics and 
religion which many other religions do as shown in 
history Where is the old religion of Zorcaster, now 
that the political supremacy of the Persians has gone 
down ? Or of Islam ? Going down every day But 
the principles of the Vedanta religion have survived 
and triumphed above all, though India has been lo 
political bondage for many hundreds of years The 
religions of the Huns, the Goths, the Parsis, the 
Mahomedans, and of the Buddha, and Christ too, have 
tried and are trying to assert their influence, backed 
by strong centralised government*. But the Vedanta 
has incorporated them all within itself and Will ever 
do the same, because it is based on principles broad 
as the heavens, which underlie every particular reli 
gion, because it teaches that the whole universe is 
one indivisible unit so that by Joviag you I Jove my- 
self, and by hating and doing injury to you I am 
doing the same to myself, and because it teaches the 
grand truth that all the different religions are true; 
they are so many different ways to attain to that 
►Infinite Ocean of Knowledge, Existence, and Bliss. 
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M ost of us are born believers in a personal re- 
ligion. We talk of principles, we think of 
theories, and that is all right; but every thought and 
every movement, every one of our actions shows, that 
we can only understand the principle when it comes 
to us through a person. We can grasp an idea only 
when it comes to us through a rraterialized ideal 
person. We can understand the precept only 'through 
the example. Would to God that all of us were so 
■developed that we would not require any example, 
would not require any persons. But We are not ; 
and, naturally, the vast majonty of mankind have 
put their souls at the feet of these extraordinary p^- 
sonalities, the Prophets, the Incarnations of God, — 
Incarnations worehipped by the Christians, by the 
Buddhists, and by the Hindus. . . These are the 
sign-posts here and there, which point to the march 
of humanity ; these are verily gigantic, their shadows 
covering the earth, — thqr stand undying, eternal ! As 
it has been said by Jesus of Nazareth : “ No man has 

• From '* The Meessge of the East 
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seen God at any time, but through the Son And 
that IS true And where shall we see God but m the 
Son ! It IS true that you and I and the poorest of us 
the meanest eren, embody that God even reflect that 
God The vibration of light is everywhere, Omni 
present , but we have to strike the light of the lamp 
before we can see the light The Omnipresent God 
of the universe cannot be seen until He is reflected 
by these giant lamps of the earth, — the Prophets, 
the man Gods, the incarnations, the embodiments 
of God 

We all know that God exists, and yet we do not 
see Him, we do not understand Him Take one 
of these great Messengers of light, compare His 
character with the highest ideal of God that you 
ever formed, and you will find that your God falls 
short of the ideal and that the character of the Pro , 
phet exceeds your conceptions You cannot eiert 
form a higher ideal of God than what the actually 
embodied hare practically realized, and set before us 
as an example Is it wrong therefore, to worship 
these as God ’ Is it a sin to fall at the feet of these- 
man Gods, and worship them as the only Divine 
beings m the world ? If they are really, actuaUy, 
hwher than all our conceptions of God, what harm 
isthae in worshipping them ? Not only is there no 
harm, but it is the only possible and positne way of 
worship However much you may try, by struggle, 
by abstraction, by what soev or method you like, still 

so long as you are a man in the world of man, your 
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world IS human, your religion la human, and jour God 
IS human And that mu»t be «o 1 Who is not practi- 
cal enough to take up an actually existing thing, and 
give up an idea which is only an abstraction, which 
he cannot grasp, and is difficult of approach e'cept 
through a concrete medium ? Therefore, these In 
carnations of God have been worshipped in all ages 
and in all countries 

Let us therefore find God not only m Jesus of 
Nazareth but in all the great Ones that have preceded 
Him, m all that came after Him, and all that are yet 
to come Our worship is unbounded and free They 
are all manifestations of the same Infinite God They 
arc all pure and unselfish They struggled, and gave 
up their lives for us, poor human beings The> each 
and all suffer vicarious atonement for every one of us» 
pad also for all that are to come hereafter 
f In a sense you are all prophets , every one of you 
Is a prophet, bearing the burden of the world on your 
own shoulders Have y ou ever seen a man, have you 
ever seen a woman, who is not quietly, patiently 
bearing his or her little burden of life ? The grea 
prophets were giants— they bore a gigantic world 01 
their shoulders Compared with them we are pigmies 
no doubt, yet we are doing the sam“ task , m ou 
little circles, in our little homes we are bearing ou 
little crosses There is no one so evil, no one si 
worthless, but he has to b“ar his own cross But witl 
all our mistakes, with all our evil thoughts and evi 
deeds, there is a bright spot somewhere, there is stil 
12 
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somewhere the golden thread through which we are 
always in touch With the Divine. For, hmow for 
certaL, that the moment the touch of the Divine is 

lost there would be annihilation. And because none 

can be annihilated, there is always somewhae m our 

heart of hearts, however low and degraded we may 

be, a httle circle of light which is in constant touch 
■With the Divine. 

Our salutations go to all the past prophets, whtBe 
teachings and lives we have inherited, whatever might 
have been their race, clime or creed ! Our salutations 
tn all those God-hke men and women, who are 
working to help humanity, whatever be their birth, 
or race' Our salutations to those who are 
cSngmthefuture,-hving Gods, -to work unsel- 
fishly for our descendants! 



ZOROASTER * 

By SWAMi Paramananda 


T he life of Zoroaster and his teaching take us 
back to a period of history which is dim to the 
human mmd, because we have to depend more on 
tradition than on actual historical facts If, however, 
we reject everything that is not proved absolutely true 
by history, there are many noble and lofty ideals 
which we shall be forced to leave out. How little is 
historically recorded about the life of Jesus the Christ I 
In our studies therefore we should follow the example 
•of the Indian swan, who, when a cup of milk mixed 
with water is placed before it knows how to separate 
^ "the milk from the water and drink only the milk In 
the same manner we must learn to take the essence 
and concern ourselves less with material evidence If 
we would benefit by the study of the Great Ones we 
must open ourselves to the inspiring influences shed 
forth by their lives and words, and seek to apply these 
m our own life Sn Rarnakrishna tells of two men 
who went into a mango orchard one of them busied 
himself with the statistics of the orchard, counting the 
trees, the branches, the leaves and the fruit, while 
the other man went straight to the gardener, made 
friends with him and gamed permission to eat the 
mangoes Similarly there are two diffelent types of 

• A lecture delirered in America 
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truth seekers One type is always busily engaged m 
dry intellectual details the other troubles himself 
little about histone accuracy but seeks realization of 
the spirit Intellectual investigation has its place and 
can be of great assistance and profit but when it 
creates prejudice and limits our scope of vis on it 
becomes a serious obstacle to our higher progre'^s 

From this broader view point let us now try to 
study the life of the great prophet of Persia The Persia 
of Zoroaster however was a lery different Persia from- 
that of modern times, for the people who lived there 
at that period were not Semitics but were one of the 
ongmal groups of thd Aryan family When the 
ancient Aryans migrated from Central Asia the 
earliest settlements about which we kno^v were m 
India and Persia and these two branches were closely 
akin m their language, thoughts and ideals John 
Fiske as rites m his “Excursions of an Evolutionist ’1 
"From a minute survey of the languages and legends 
of this whole region it has been ^\ ell established that 
the dominant race in ancient Persia and m ancient 
India was one and the same, that it approached 
India from the North west, and that a great religious 
schism Was accompanied by the west ward migration 
of a large part of the community, while the other 
part proceeded onward and established itself m 
Hindustan ” There can be no doubt that the /end 
spoken by the Aryans who settled m Persia resembles 
wonderfully/? the Sanskrit of the IndoAryans, and 
Max Muller declares “ In a w«3er sense India, or at 
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■all events the Aryan conquerors of India, may even 
claim some share in the ancient religion m Media 
and Persia, known to ns by the Zend Avesta, the 
sacred hook of the 2oroastrians The most anaent 
portion of the Avesta, the Gathas, and the hymns of 
the Rig-Veda are certainly the products of the same 
intellectual soil ” 

The conception of God as One Supreme Deity 
found m the Avesta la identical with the One Absolute 
Existence, Knowledge and Bliss of the Rig Veda. 
The Iranians (the name given to thoae ancient 
Persians) worshipped one God, the Loving Ruler of 
the Universe, known as Ahura Mazda, and they 
possessed the same lofty social and religious ideals 
•as their brothers in India But after a full tide of 
culture there nearly always follows a low tide of 
y/hat we call degradation Not that the moral and 
spiritual ideals are lost, but the people fall into super* 
stition They lose the spirit of religion and deal 
with only the letter, the outer forms This was 
what happened in Persia prior to the advent of 
Zoroaster The wonderful ideals of meditation, 
prayer, renunciation of wordly ambitions degenerated 
into lazmess and love of material gam Contempla 
tion became the occupation of indolent beggars who 
resorted to it as the easiest means of livelihood The 
•conception of Ahura Mazda as^^the One Ommscient, 
Omnipotent Being was gradually obscured , and 
evil worship, devdworsbip, black magic sorcery, and 
•Other religious abuses became prevalent 
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It Was in such a period of eclipse that Zoroast 
was born Great divergence exists in the dat s give 
for his birth, but it is non generally accepted that 
occurred in the seventh century before Christ — ni 
long previous to the time when the Jews were carru 
into captivity, while their return to Jerusalem toe 
place less than a generation after his death He 
also spohen of as a contemporary of Thales an 
Solon and we find various Greek and Roma 
authors alluding to him as the leader of the Magi i 
well as a very great sage His family, it is sai« 
belonged to the royal house of Minocheher, one of tt 
most powerful rdere of Persia Different stories ai 
told of the miraculous character of his birth Or 
of them recounts that the glory, emanating frot 
Ahura Mazda, passed down from heaven to earth an 
abode m the house of Zoroaster’s mother, Dughdi 
until she was born It then entered into her an 
dwelt there until she had attained the age of fifteer 
when she gave birth to her first born, the Saviour c 
Iran But prior to his coming, it is related, sh 
shone with such splendour because of the Divine Glor 
Within her that her father believed her bewitche 
and sent her away into the land of the Spitamai 
where m due course she married the son of the Ion 
of/the village m which she was sojourning Thi 
explains the surname " Spitama ' which the prophe 
bore and which signifies ** holy ’ or sacred ’ 

Many supernatural happenings accorapanic 
Zoroaster s advent, the Avesta and other records te.' 
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iis Trees, plants, the beasts of the field, the birds 
of the air, all showed unusual signs of rejoicing a 
di\ me light shone in the house, while Ahnman and 
hts evil demons fled and hid themselves m the nether- 
TOot regions There is also a tradition, as old at 
least as the time of Phny, that the child instead of 
:rving as he came mto the uorJd laughed aloud 
Various cruel attempts were mad“ on his life, we are 
:old Wicked sorcerers sought to burn him m a great 
fire but he was miraculously rescued Then they 
tried to have him trampled to death b> a herd of oxen, 
wt the leading ox stood over the helpless httle form 
and protected it from the feet of the herd At another 
time he was thrown into a d-^n of wolves but instead 
of being harmed he was guarded and suckled All 
these narratives show a striking similarity to tho^ 
told in India of the miraculous escapes of the Baby 
Krishna from the cruel persecutions of the wicked 
King Kamsa several centunes earlier 

From hia infancy Zoroaster gave evidence of 
remarkable gifts At the age of seven he began his 
education under a wise teacher , and later, we read m 
certain of the Pahlavi writings, those very sorcerers 
who had so long plotted against him are openly 
rebuked and confounded by the young bo> in much 
the same way as Christ put to confusion the learned 
Rabbis in the Temple at Jerusalem At fifteen years 
of age he was given the Kushti or holy thread, which 
must have been a very ancient Aryan nte marking 
the second or spiritual birth The custom still exists 
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in India today, and by the sacred thread every Brah* 
min hoy at an early age is initiated into the spiritual 
life thereby becoming a D i* a or ‘ twice born h rom 
this period Zoroaster manifested an ever deepening 
spiritual yearning and distate for wordly pleasure as 
well as a growing compassion for suffering humanity, 
until at the age of twenty abandoning wordly desires 
and laying hold of nghteou ness, to quote the text of 
the Zat sparam, he left his father s house and 
wandered forth to seek new light ‘There are no 
other specific detaila in Pablavi literature, ’ Prof 
Jackaon writes, * to fill up the period from this 
moment to the coming of the revelation when he was 
thirty years old They were undoubtedly the years 
of meditation, reflection, and religious preparation 
that correspond to similar periods of divine commun 
mgs and philosophic introspection m other religious 
teachers Parallels might easily be cited It is to this 
period of Zoroaster s life that the scholiast of the 
Platonic ^cibiades apparently alludes when he relates 
that Zoroaster kept silent for seven years , and it is 
referred to b> Plmy m the statement that for twenty 
years Zoroaster lived m desert places upon cheei>e 
According to Porphyrius and Dio Chrysostom, he 
passed hio time upon a mountain in a natural cave 
The mountain is illuminated by a supernatural fire 
and <pIendour Lightnings and thunders were about 
the summit of Sinai also, and clouds and thick smoke 
shrouded its sides, while the base of the mountain 
quaked vjolcntl', when thu\oice of the Lord 'ipoke 
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unto Moses The Avesta mentions the * Forest and 
the mountain of the two Holy Communing Ones’ — 
Ahura Mazda and 2arathiistra — where intercourse 
^vas held between the god head and his prophetic- 
representative upon earth ‘ These years of seclusion 
in the wilderness disprove conclusively the claims of 
many who suppo e that Zoroaster was against the life 
of contemplation and renunciation 

It was in his thirtieth year that the first revelation 
came to him "While standing at davvn on the bank 
of the river Daiti, he beholds a resplendent figure of 
the archangel Vohuman (Good Thought) approach 
mg him, bearing m his band a shining sta? The 
archangel, after bidding him cast off his mortal gar- 
ment, leads him before the Lord, Ahura Mazda, and 
Zoroaster offers his worship to the Deity, after which 
he goes ” forward and 'its down m the seat of the 
enquirers ” The prophet then receives the command 
of the Lord to carry the new Message to the people 
of Iran Three times m the same day does the vision 
come to him Thus m«pired and strengthened the 
great teacher sets out to accomplish hia God appoint 
ed mission For ten jears however he meets only 
struggle and opposition and then at last succeeds m 
gaming just one convert, his own cousin Through- 
out this time. We learn from the Avesta, the prophet 
is constantly tempted and asssiled by Ahriman, the 
Evil One or devil of the Zoroastrian Bible, but 
through his uncnervmg faith and unfaltering devo- 
tion to Ahura Mazda he overcomes the Tempter, as 
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Christ did in the Wilderness and Buddha under the 
Bodhi tree 

With the conversion of King Vishtasp Zoroaster 
entered on a new and more triumphant period of his 
mission. Like Constantine in Christianity the king 
became the staunchest upholder of the new Faith. 
But this was achiev ed not without toil • and persecu- 
tions For two years the prophet strove against bitten 
priestly enemies at the court, who dominated both 
king and courtiers ; and he was forced to bear im- 
prisonment, denunciation and ceaseless dispute When 
however the king became con\ meed of his super- 
natural power, he made Zoroastrianism the State reli 
gion and even waged holy wars to establish it The 
thirty-five years which elapse after King Vishtasp 
embraces the new religion up to the time of the pro 
phet’s death in the seventy seventh year of his age 
mark a period of tireless activity. Records of far 
missionary journey's are preserved and stories are told 
of conversions in Greece, India and^en in Babylon- 
But few of these can be authenticated and it is gene- 
rally beliei ed that most of them Were added later by 
enthusiastic adherents of the faith There can be no 
doubt however that the new Message spread m time 
throughout Iran and probably passed the border into 
some of the neighbouring countries 

What was the Message ? Dualism is the charac- 
teristic feature of Zoroastnan teaching Ahura Mazda, 
the all knowing Deity, the Lord of Light, stands on- 
the one handt while on the other stands Ahrimam 
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Lord of darkness, waging unceasing war against Him» 
Corresponding with these spints of Good and Evil, 
we find an eternal heaven and an eternal hell similar 
to those of Christian theology The weapons given 
to man by Zoroaster with which to conquer the Evil 
One and attain heaven are Good Thoughts (Sumata) 
Good Words (ffiifeio), Good Deeds {Starshta) 
Every’good thought deals a blow at Ahriman, who is 
perpetuall} tr> mg to overthrow us and turn us away 
from the kingdom of heaven by enshrouding our mind 
m darkness When man performs a good deed he 
strikes another blow at the Tempter, so likewise when 
he speaks good words " Turn yourself not away from 
three best things— Good Thought, Good Word, and 
Good Deed, is Zoroaster's admonition “ I praise the 
well thought sentiment, the well spoken speech, the 
well performed action ' All his social moral and reli 
grous ideals are based on this triad of virtues By “ Good 
Thought’ man is able to meditate and commune with 
hib Creator Bj ‘ Good Words 'and Good Deeds ’he 
fulfills bis duty towards bis fellow creatures “Good 
Words ’ include int^nty and truthfulness in all 
dealings with others A man who practises this 
virtue must ne\er breakta contract or bear false wit 
ness or fail to repay his debts , he must also refrain 
from hurting the feelings of others, and he must foster 
brotherly love for all his fellows B> “Good Deeds” 
he IS directed to relieve suffering and distress , to 
help the poor, whether worthy or unworthy , to im» 
gate and cultivate the soil, to dram the marshj 
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places, to provide food aad fresh water wherever 
needed, and to devote the surplus of his riches to 
chanty 

It IS evident from these injunctions that the 
prophet’s chief aim was to bring the spirit of religion 
info every day life The people, who were growing 
visionary in spiritual matters, were given something 
tangible to do The long forgotten ideals of their 
ancient faith once again blossomed into beautiful 
realities It was not a new message that was 
brought, for the spiritual necessity of purity m 
thought, word and deed permeates all Ancient Aryan 
teaching , but Zoroaster gave it with new force and 
insistence 

“ Purity IS for man, next to life, the greatest 
good — that punty is procured by the law of Mazda 
to him who cleanses his own self with Good 
Thoughts, Words and Deeds 

"Make thyself pure, O righteous man’ Anyone 
in the world here below can win purity for himself, 
namely, when he cleanses himself with Good 
Thoughts, Good Words and Good Deeds 

"Commit no slander, so that infamy and 
wickedness may not happgn unto thee For it 
IS Said that slander is more grievous than witchcraft 
“Form no covetous desire, so that the demons 
of gre'edmess may not deceive thee, and the treasure of 
the worldmay not be tasteJcbS to thee 

"Indulge jn no wrathfulness, for a man when he. 
indulges in wrath becomes then forgetful of his duty 
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and good works and sin and crime of every kind 
occur unto his mind, and until the subsiding of 
the wrath he is said to be just like unto Ahriman 
(the devil.) . t 

“Commit' no lustfulness, so that harm and regret 
may not reach thee from thine own actions. 

“Bear no improper envy, so that thj' life may 
not become tasteless. 1 

"Indulge not in slothfulness that the duty and 
good work which thou shouldst do may not remain < 
undone. 

“With enemies fight with equity, with a friend 
proceed with the approval of friends. With a mali- 
cious man carry on no conflict and do not molest 
him in any way whatever. With a greedy man 
thou shouldst not be a partner and do not trust him 
with the leadership With an ilhfamed man form 
no connection. ^ With an ignorant man thou shouldst 
not 'become a confederate and associate. With a 
foolish man make no dispute With a drunken man 
do not w’alk on the road. From an ill-natured man 
take no loan. * . ' 

“Thou shouldst not become presumptuous 

through any happiness of the nwld, for the happiness 
of the world is like as a cloud that comes on a rainy 
day, which one does not ward off by any hill. . 

“Thou shouldst not become presumptuous 

through much treasure and wealth, for in the end it 
is necessary for thee to leave all. ' i * 

“Thou shouldst not become presumptuous 
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•through great connections and race, for in the end th 
trust IS on thine own deeds 

“Thou shouldst not become presumptuoi 
through life, for death comes upon thee at last an 
the perishable part falls to the ground ” 

Such are some of the fundamental commanc 
ments of the ^oroastnan faith, which show us ho^ 
high was their standard of morality and how erroneou 
ns the prevailing idea in the West that Parsis are mer 
tire or sun»worshippers One can as well call th 
Christians cross worshippers A Parsi scholar ii 
referring to this writes “ It is popularly believed tha 
the Parsis are sun»worshjppers or fire worshippers 
and thus once more do we stumble up against the oh 
fallacy of confusing the symbol with the idea i 
represents — the shadow With the substance. In brief 
fire IS always fire to the Parsis, but it is sacred m S( 
far as it symbohres the great truth of purification, thi 
.divine law. And the fire temples, where fire is kepi 
constantly alight by burning sandalwood and incense 
are symlwlical and intended to remind them of th< 
wise maxim, ‘ Try and live a pure life by Gooc 
Thoughts, Good Words and Good Deeds ’ Thi: 
maxim may indeed be said to contain the wboh 
essence and substance of the 2oroastrian teaching.’ 
In the Vedic Scriptures also fire is regarded as^ one of 
the most perfect ^mbols of the Infinite because it 
swallows up all impurities, remaining itself pure and 
uncontaminated. 

Zoroaster’s influence did not die with his bodily 
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death but it continued to inspire and glorify his race, 
lifting Per‘:ia to such great eminence among the civi- 
lized nations of ancient times that Max Muller even 
claims that had Darius conquered Alexander the Great 
at the battle of Marathon, a pure form of Zoroastri- 
anism would have driven out the whole Greek < 
pantheon From century to century the new faith 
continued to flourish and gam ground until the Arabs 
struck it a death blow at the battle of Nehavand in 
■642 A D From that time Persia became a Moham- 
medan country while a mere remnant of faithful 
followers of the prophet of Iran, unwilluJg to adopt 
the new creed, took refuge on the western shores of 
India Thus driven out from their own soil, they 
once more found shelter with their Aryan brothers 
from whom they had parted long before Hear they 
have lived ever since, freely and independently, build 
mg their own temples and continuing to worship their 
Supreme Deity according to their own ancient customs 
The Hindus have not accepted the religion of the 
Parsis, nor have they tned to influence the Parsis by 
their own religion, for Indi6 has always been the land 
of tolerance The very basis of Indo Aryan civiliza 
tion indeed is universal sympathy. The Vedic 
philosophj and religion give a wide platform on which 
all the different races, creeds, denominations and 
iaiths of the world can stand and recognize the One 
Divine Spirit as the common Father of all 

Zoroaster is not the name of an individual, just 
■sv jRwsldh? ar Ah? .nartv? .md' , 
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it means a state. Zoroaster signifies “ Righteous ” 
Feme also give to it the meaning '* Holy Singer, " one 
who came and dedicated his life to singing the glory 
of Ahura, the Lord of Light The truths \\hich this 
great prophet brought still liv e and inspire men, so 
although Ave may not know positively from an 
historical standpoint who he was, what lie was, how 
long he lived, we know that his message of Good 
Thoughts, Good Words and Good Deeds not only 
uplifted his own community or race, but it sounds a 
note which reaches all races, all peoples. And if we 
take the essence of that which he gave, ive may uplift 
ourselves and realire that Supreme Spirit, Whom he 
called Ahura-Mazda and Whose Symbol he proclaimed 
as Fire. Let us' too light an altar fire in our hearts, 
the Fire of Love and Wisdom, and cherish it with 
pure thought, good words and right action, that we 
may Le cleansed of all impurity and attain that 
Highest Goal to which all true religion leads. 



DID CHRIST TEACH A NEW RELIGION ?♦- 
Bt SwAMi Abhedananda. 
religion of Jesus the Christ was not like the 
t otthodOK Christianity of to-day ■» neither did it 
resemble the faith of the Jewish nation. His religion 
was a great departure from Judaism in principles and 
ideals, as well as in the means of attaining them. It 
was much simpler in form and more sublime in 
nature. The religion that Christ taught had neither 
dogma, creed, system, nor theology. It was a 
religion without priests, without ceremonials, without 
rituals, or even strict observances of the Jewish laws. 

As in India Buddha rebelled against the cere- 
monials, rituals, and priestcraft of the Brahmans and 
introduced a simpler form of worship and a religion 
of the heart, so among the Je\vs, nearly five hundred 
years after Buddha, Jesus of Nazareth rebelled against 
the priestcraft of Judaism. Jesus saw the insuffi- 
ciency of the Jewish ethics and ideals and the 
corruption and the hypocrisy of the priests. He 
wished to reform the rdigion of his country and to 
establish a simpler and purer form of worship of the 
Supreme Being, which should rest entirely upon the 
feelings of the heart, not upon the letter of the law. 

The God of Jesus was hot the cruel and revenge- 
fill tribal deity of tbe house of Israel ; He was the 
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disciples. Hillel died when Jesus was about ten years 
old. 

Thus we see that the idea of the Fatherhood of 
•God existed in northern Palestine at the time of Jesus, 
and was preached in public by Rabbi Hillel. ' More- 
over, at the same time Philo and other Neo-PIatonist 
Jews in Alexandria were teaching the fatherly character 
of God and the only-begotten Sonship of the Logos, 
or Word.* Both the Fatherhood of God and the Son- 
ship of the Word were known to the Greeks and 
other Aryan nations, especially the Hindiis’of ancient 
India, Jesus of Nazareth took up this grand Arj’aa 
idea and emphasized ft more strongly than any of his 
predecessors in Palestine. 

At the time that Jesus appeared in Galilee the 
religious atmosphere of the place was permeated with 
Persian doctrines, Hellenic .ideas, Pythagorean 
thoughts, and the precepts of the Essenes, Thera- 
'peutffi, Gymnosophists, and the Buddhists of India. 
Galilee was aglow with the fire of religious enthusiasm, 
kindled by the ardourof social and political dissensions. 
The Jews were already divided into three principal 
sects — the Sadducees, the Pharisees, and the Essenes. 
"Each of these was trying to gain supremacy , and 
•power over the others. The Sadducees were the con- 
servative and aristocratic class, while the Pharisees 
and the Essenes were essentially liberal. It was a time 
of gr^t disturbance — of intrigues, insurrections,' 
tebelUons, and wars. Such a period naturally kindles 
the fire of patriotism in the hearts of a nation and 
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Universal Spirit. Ho was not like the tyrannical 
master of modern orthodovy, who kills, damns, or 
saves mankind according to his u'him ; He was a 
loving Father, Jesus’s Worship consisted not in cere- 
monials, but in direct communion betW’ecn his soul 
and the Father, without any priestly intermediary. 
The idea of God as the '* Father in hctiven” did not 
however, originate with Jesus the Christ, ns mod’.' 
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, Antigonus of Macedon, Magas of C3 rene, and Alexan- 
der of Epiros The edict ^ys that Asoka made trea- 
ties with th6se kings and sent Buddhist missionaries 
to their kingdoms to preach the gospel of Buddha* 
** Both here and m foreign countries,” says Asoka, 
“ everywhere the people follow the doctrine of the 
Beloved of the gods, wheresoever it reacheth ” 
Mahaffi, the Christian historian, says “ The Bud- 
dhist missionaries preached jn Syria two centuries 
before the teaching of Christ, which has so much m 
common (with the teaching of Buddha), was heard in 
northern Palestine ” 

The labours of these Buddhist monks were not 
fruitless in these places They continued to preach 
through parables the highest ideals of religion, from 
generation to generation Their commuiyties, bound 
to a life of celibacy, which was not a Jewish custom, 
increased from age to age as outsiders joined their 
ranks Even the Alexandnan Neo Platonist Philo, 
who was a contemporary of Christ, mentions m his 
writings once or twice the " Indian Gylhnosophists,”’ 
or Buddhists, and says that the Essenes numbered 
about four thousand at that time The doctrines of 
the Essenes, their manner of living, and the voWs of 
their communities show the results of the Buddhist 
missionary ^vork during^ the two centuries immedi- 
ately preceding the birth of Christ Pliny sajs — "The 
Essenes live on the western shore of the Dead Sea 
They are a hermit clan — one marvellous heyonS aft 
others in the world, without any women, without the 
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These ideas regarding a kingdom of peace and 
love were scattered m northern Palestine for at least 
centuries before the Cbnstnn Era by the Buddhist 
missionaries It is indeed a welMcnown historic fact 
that the gospel of peace, good will and love wa^ 
preached m Syria and Palestine by Buddhist monks 
nearly two hundred years before Christ Their in* 
iluence was felt most deeply by the Jew jsh sect called 
the Essenes, or the Therapeut®, to which sect, as 
many scholars believe, Jesus himself belonged It is 
interesting to note the similarities between the Essenes 
and the followers of Buddha. The Buddhists were 
also called Thera;pxdt<x, a Pah form of the Sanskrit 
Sthirapuitra, meaning the son of Sthera, or Thera 
one who is serene, enlightened, and undisturbed by 
the world Thera was one of Buddha’s names These 
people had the power to heal disease. 

Readers of the history of India are aware that 
in 249 B C , Asoka the Great, the Buddhist emperor, 
made Buddhism the state religion of India and sent 
missionaries to all parts of the world then known to 
hvm to preach the gospel of Buddha He sent mis- 
sionaries from Siberia to Ceylon, and from China to 
Egypt These missionaries preached the doctrines oi 
Buddhism, not by bloodshed and sword, but by scat- 
tering blessings, good Will, and peace wherever th-^j 
went. The edicts or stone inscriptions of Asoka tvere 
'uritten during fais lifetime One of these edicts men- 
tions five Greek kings who were Asoka’s content 
poraneSj— Antiochus of Syria, Ptokmaos of Egypt, 
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^ Antigonus of Macedoa, Magas of Cyrene, and Alexaa- 
der of Epiros. The edict says that Asoka made trea- 
ties with these kings and sent Buddhist missionaries 
to their kingdoms to preach the gospel of Buddha. 
“ Both here and in foreign countries,” says Asoka, 
** everywhere the people follow the doctrine of the 
Beloved of the gods, wheresoever it reacheth.” 
MahafB, the Christian historian, says: “The Bud- 
dhist missionaries preached in Syria two centuries 
before the teaching of Christ, which has so much in 
common (with the teaching of Buddha), was heard in 
northern Palestine.” 

The labours of these Buddhist monks were not 
fruitless in these places. They continued to preach 
through parables the highest ideals of religion, from 
generation to generation. Their communities, bound 
to a life of celibacy, which was not a Jewish custom, 
increased from age to age as outsiders joined their 
ranks.^Even the Alexandrian Neo-Platom*st Philo, 
who was a contemporary of Christ, mentions in his 
writings once or twice the ” Indian Gylhnosophists,”^ 
or Buddhists, and says that the Essenes numbered 
about four thousand at that time. The doctrines of 
the Essenes, their manner of Ii\ ing, and the vows of 
their communities show the results of the Buddhist 
missionary work during^ the tw'o centuries immedi- 
ately preceding the birth' of Christ. Pliny saj's: — "The 
Essenes live on the western shore of the Dead Sea. 
TWy nru n VrerraA xljm—tnn; 
others in the w’orld, without any women, wthout the 
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joys ot domestic life, without money, and the asso- 
ciates of the palm trees ’ 

One of the peculiar practices of the Essents was 
the lath of punJlcaUon, which was also a peculiarity 
of the Buddhist monks The life led by John the 
Baptist was typical of that of a Buddhist monk 
Exactly like a Buddhist, the Essene rose before sun 
nse and said his morning prayers with his face 
turned towards the East When the day broke he 
went to work Agriculture, cattl‘*-breeding, bee 
keeping, and other peaceful trades were among his 
ordinary occupations He remained at work until ii 
o’clock , then he took a bath, put on white hnen, and 
ate plain vegetable food The Essenes abstained 
from meat aod wioe They also woreJeather aprons, 
as did some of the Buddhist monks The Essene 
novice took solemn oath to honor God, to be just 
toward his fellow man, to injure no one either of his 
own accord ot by order of others, not to associate 
With the unrighteous, to assist the righteous to be 
ever faithful To all, always to love truth to keep his 
hands from theft and bis soul from unholy gam 
There were some who joined the order after having 
lived a married life 

Ernest Renan says . The Es^enes resembled 
the Gurus (spiritual masters) of Brahmanism ' In 
fact ’ he asks, “might there not m this be a remote 
influence of the Mounts (holy saints of India)?” 
According to Renan, “Babylon had become for some 
lime a true focus of Buddhism Boudasp (Bodhisatta), 
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.another name of Buddha, was reputed a wise 
Chaldean and the founder of Sabeism, which means, 
as its etymology indicates, baptism.’* He also says: 

We may believe, at all events, that many of the 
external practices of John, of the Essenes, and of the 
Jewish spiritual teachers of the time were derived 
from influences then but recently received from the 
far East” — meaning India. Thus we can understand 
that there was an indirect influence of the Buddhist 
monks upon the mind of Jesus through the Essenes, 
and especially through John the Baptist. 

Although Jesus never pretended to have created 
the world, nor to govern it, yet his followers worship- 
ped and loved him as the Messiah ; and later on the 
writer of the fourth Gospel identified him with the 
“ Word ’* or Logos, of Philo, about th6 latter partnf 
the third century of the Christian Era. According to 
the synoptic Gospels, the idea of the advent ofi the 
end of the world and of the reign of justice and the 
kingdom of God grew so strong in the mind of Jesus 
that apparently it forced him to think that he — the 
Son and the bosom friend of his Father — must be the 
executor of God’s decrees, and that through him such 
a kingdom of justice and goodness should be esta- 
ibhshed. This thought gradually led him to believe 
that, as he was the Son of God, he should be the 
universal Reformer, born to establish the kingdom 
of God. 

The fundamental prinaples of the religion of 
Jesus, however, were purity, charity, sdf-den:al, 
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control of passions, renunciation of and non attach- 
ment to wealth and to earthly things, intense faith, 
for-iveness and love for enemies, and the realization 
of the unity of the soul mth the “ Father in Heaven ’ 

During the one year of his public life as a spiritual 
teacher, Jesus taught his disciples these principles and 
showed them the wa> to practice them by his In mg 
esample But aU these grand ethical and Spiritual 
doctrines, upon which the religion of Jesus was 
founded, were practised for nearly three centuries 
before Christ by the Buddhist preachers in Babylon 
and Sjria. and thel were tanght in India for agffi 
before that The same ideas were inculcated by the 
Vedic sages, by the Vedanta philosophers, and after- 
wards by the Avataras, or Incarnations of God, like 
Rama, Krishna (who lived about Hoo B c ), Buddha 
(,,, BC), Sankara, Chailannya, and Nanak, and 
Ss byRamakrnhnaot the nineteenth century If 
we study the lives of these men, we find that like 
lesus each one of them lived a pure, spotless and un 
selfish life of renuncntion, always loving humanity 

ThoK^wto have read the doctrines of Buddha 
know that the ethical teachings of Jesus seem like 
repetitions of what Buddha taught Those who have 

the Bhagavat Gita or the Song Celestial, will 
remember that the fundamental principles of Krishna's 

teachings were purity of heart, self denial, control of 
pT^Ls, renunciation Ime towards enemies, forgive 

Lss, and the realization of the unity of the soul with 
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the Father. In short, the religion of Christ was taught 
before Him by Buddha and ICrishna in India. Lih 
Jesus the Christ, Krishna said In the Bhagavad Gita 
“I am the path. Follow me and worship one God 
I existed before the wwld -was created. I am thi 
Lord of all." And again : ” Giving up the formali 
ties of religion, come unto me; follow me ; take refugi 
in me. I shall free thee from sins and give eterna 
peace unto thee. Grieve not.” ’ > 

But^although Jesus the Christ did not teach i 
new religion, still he came to fulfil and not to destroy 
He gave a new life to the old truths, and by hii 
wonderful personality impre^ed them upon the mind: 
of his own people. 



SYNTHESIS OF HINDUISM 
By SwAMi Boohananda * 

H induism is a very old religion Scholars have 
/ailed to assign any date to its beginning The 
Vedas are the source of this religion, or jt may be 
said to have existed since the first Vedic inspiration 
By Hinduism we must not understand a religion that 
shows the way to liberation alone, but it is the 
science of the origin, growth, and maturity of all the 
relations between God and man, between soul and 
soul It does not consist m dogmas and doctrines, 
but teaches us how to realize the fundamental har- 
mony that underlies all phenomena In this sense 
it IS eternal So long as there has been creation, 
there has been this religion also It is the very 
backbone of the universe 

According to the Hindus, the Vedas are not the 
work of man They are the accumulated treasury 
of the knowledge that has been revealed to the saints 
and sages of all countries and all times The Hindus 
do not take anything merely on personal authority, 
but on principle They know that truth is eternal 
and unchangeable, and from whatever source it 
comes it IS acceptable to them They have solved 
the problem of existence and discovered the grand 
un ity that is the background of all variety They 


* A ccntribution to tbe Vedanta Montblf Biuietin 
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hate no religion, criticise no creed, but harnjonize all 
the methods of self-knowledge or God-consciousness, 
from the stand-point of ultimate unity. 

The Vedas declare, “ That which exists is one ; 
sages call it by various names.” The ^YhoIe universe 
is the projection of Brahman. He is the material- 
and efficient cause of the universe. He has not made- 
it {in the manner of a pottW or a goldsmith) out pf 
a material that existed beside himself, but he has 
manifested himself in the form of the universe. Since 
He is one without a second, nothing could exist 
where He was not. Hence, the Hindus say, creation 
is eternal. They do not admit of the beginning of 
creation, because ” beginning ” means something 
coming into existence that did not exist before. They 
believe in cycles, t.e., the projection of the universe 
out of Brahman, its existence in the manifested form 
for a length of time, and its dissolution into Brahman- 
again. In admitting the b^inning of creation there 
would be a great fallacy. In the first place, that 
would make Brahman cruel and partial. Because 
“ beginning of creation ” means beginning of Karma.. 
Wby did he create Karma that binds us and subjects 
us to all sorts of sorrows and sufferings ? Why in 
His reign should there be inequalities and iniquities? 
The Vedas say Karma is eternal. It eternally rests 
in Brahman. In the dissolution, Karma remains in < 
seed-form; in the projection, it sprouts up and bears- 
fruit. If Karma is eternal, is there, then, no escape 
from it ? Yes I By knowing Brahman we can. 
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escape the clutches of Karma Knowledge .s the 
^nly means to go out of Karma In thesecond place, 
beginning of creation would make Brahman limite 
•What would He create if He is the only en i y 
that exists I Why should He have desire for creation ? 
He IS full and perfect He wants nothing If He 
want anything He would no longer be infinite 
"e buM and limited The Vedanta 
Sves the problem in thi. way It says thel universe 
IS projected from Brahman and is dissolved into Him 
S inv desire or effort on H.s part, as we in 
and e!hS without any voluntary effort what 

Brahman ,s charaetenaed by Sat. Ch,t and 
j , g He IS Existence absolute, Knowledge 
VrIiss absolute But the question na 
f'uv arL » Brahman IS existence, knowledge 
Ind bliss, whence do all these evils (relativities and 
^ ^ The Vedas declare there is no such 

rn" 

evils This delusion is an inscrutable and 
“ s force resting in Brahman It is beginning- 

rJn'iSf butiTLIan end With Imow.edge it 
’ « to exist for the individual The dispersion of 

aot task in our life 

It may be further argued, if Brahman is some 
i = manifested and sometimes unmamfested, then 

h“.s subject to change, and as such unreal No These 

^"the d^nt states of Brahman As a snake is 
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Tlow moving and now motionless, but is .the same 
-snake all the time, so it is the same Brahman with 
different forms. The sea with wav^ and the sea 
without waves is stiU the same sea. The sum-iotal is 
constant and invariable. This is the Vedic concep- 
ition of creation and cr^tor. ‘ 

Besides the Vedas, the Hindus have a number of 
other Scriptures known as the Smritis and Puranas 
The Word " Smritis ” means ** things remembered.’* 
They embody the traditional or memorial laws and 
.institutions handed down by inspired legislators. 
These laws and institutions are not eternal and uni- 
versal. They change with the* change of circum- 
stances. They do not hold good for all ages and all 
countries. The ancient Hindu sages knew that 
human mind always adapts itself to environments, 
"What is good under a peculiar condition may not be 
good under a different condition. So they laid down 
-special laws suited to the special social conditions of 
a certain epoch. These Smritis are recognized as 
true in so far as they do not disagree with the Vedas. 

' If any part of them differ from the Vedas, that part 
is rejected. So we see these Scriptures ' have no 
eternal value. They change in every stage of social 
evolution, add as such have a local and temporary 
value only. The Puranas comprise the whole body 
of Hindu mythology » — ancient history,- dcgends, tra- 
ditions, symbols,^ etc., etc. ' ‘ ’ 

Thus we see that the Scriptures of the Hindus 
2m;4iviiliei ^iViUbt^lny, mid -nfyiWiugj. 
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The philosophic portion is bused upon the Vedas, 
the ritualistic portion is embodied in the Smritis, and 
the mythological portion in the Puranas These dm 
sions show the deep insight of the Hindu teachers 
into the vanous natures and dispositions of human 
mind, and the various conditions through which a 
human society evolves For each stage of evolution 
they prescribed special laws and conditions As one 
dish cannot suit the taste of all persons so one mode 
of thought or religion cannot suit the taste of the 
whole human race Different individuals must have 
diSerent creeds, according to their individual nature, 
tendency, and capacity The Hindu, at a very an- 
cient time discovered that all religions lead to the 

same goal The Hindu child is taught to chant in 
his daily hymn “As the different streams rising 
from different sources all flow into the sea, so. O 
Lord, thou art the one goal for the different paths of 
religion that human mind takes through different 


inclinations ” , , 

In a Hindu family each member mayhaie his own 

creed The husband may be an Advaitist (monist), the 

wife a Dvaitist (dualist), and the son or daughter 
a Vishistadwaitist (qualified monist) They never 
quarrel because of their difference of creed They 
hnow that punty or sincenty of heart is the only 
lU.nv necessary to attain to knowledge or to see God 
g2s "eo. and all merciful He looks through 
our heart. He resides m our heart If the heart is 
pure, if It IS full of devotion and love. He is sure to- 
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corns to US He does not care for external forms of 
worship Call Hun father or mother, friend or 
master, it makes no difference to Him The Hindus 
are thus wonderfully liberal and tolerant m matters of 
faith They know that we, e\ery one of us, are 
children of God and are sure to reach Him sooner or 
later Every individual has started from God and is 
sure to end the march m God From the highest 
flight of Vedantic monism down to the grossest form 
of fetishism and materialism, each one has a place in 
the Religion of the Hindus They know that differ- 
ent methods are necessary for different individual 
conditions From the perfected man down to the 
smallest worm, each one is manifestatioa of Brah< 
man The difference lies in d^ree and not m kind. 
The one thread runs through the whole stnng of 
manifestation 

Their philosophy says that in nature there are 
three elements, aatia, rajas, and tamos. The charac- 
teristic of satva IS illumination, of rajas activity, and 
of tamas darkness The whole range of creation is 
comprised in these elements Every individual is 
struggling to manifest himself, to perfect himself. 
This IS the Hindu idea of Evolution. In every indi- 
vidual there is soul which by its nature is bright and 
luminous but is covered by the veil of nature. The 
wliole struggle is to break through this veil Abso- 
lutely there is no difference between individuals and 
mdividuaU Each one wiU attain perfection sooner 
or later. Taking his stand on this broad conciliatory 
14 
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principle of synthesis, the Hindu says even the atheist 
or the materialist is not without religion The 
materialist believes m matter as a constant entity 
The Deist believes m God Both believe in some 
thing That man is really atheistic who does not 
believe even m himself, m his judgment, reasoning, 
■etc He believes his conclusion to be true and 
infallible which is the result of his own judgment 
which again is the outcome of the consciousness of 
his Self or Ego Why would he not allow another 
man to believe m his own consciousness when it telU 
him that there is an entity like God or Brahman or 
Soul ? The materialist or atheist is a* much a 
believer m some permanent entity as the theist or 
Deist The Hindu calls that man an atheist who can 
deny his own existence, which is impossible For bj 
what Will he deny himself ? The sense of ego per 
meats all his actions and thoughts So according 
to the Hindu the term atheist is a misnomer in the 
sense of an unbeliever This ego is a permanent 
quantity 

The Hindu conception of theism is based upon 
the belief in an eternal entity Call him by any name 
■ — God or nature or reasoning or soul It does not 
matter in the least The Hindu Scriptures emphati 
cally say God is personal and impersonal and beyond 
them all He is with name and form if you choose 
to think Him so He is without name and form if 
you call Him so ' Name and form are mere super 
impositions, limitations He is the absolute existence. 
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4he permanent basis, the noumenon behind all 
changes, all manifestations and all phenomena. 

Now a word about Hindu image worship or 
symbol worship or idolatry The Hindu is never a 
worshipper of idols, but he worships an {deal In 
his idol he sees the representation of his ideal. His 
idols are never awkward or ugly. They are very beau- 
tiful and attractive They call their idols D^vas or 
Devis (bright and beautiful ones) They do not look 
upon them as made of stone or clay or wood, but 
they always see their highest ideals marufested in 
them. They worship these images with love and 
devotion and ascribe to them all the divme qualities, 
such as all-powerfulness, omnipresence, omniscience 
They regard them as spiritual helpers, and practise 
concentration on those divine images In their 
temples one will always find a holy association, a 
holy vibration, a holy atmosphere 

We, every one of us, are more or less image- 
worshippers Some worship a mental image, some 
a material image The one internal and the other 
external, or the one concrete, the other abstract. 
The Hindu knows that our mind is always scattered 
on external objects He gathers together that scat 
tered mind and fixes it on an external object first, 
which is very attractive and beautiful, and gradually 
concentrates it on an internal image or object or 
quality. His idea is to go from the concrete to the 
•abstract and from the abstract to the absolute. His 
process is always slow and steady Because a violent 
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process alwajs bnngs a nervous disorder. When 
he has been able to concentrate on an external 
concrete image which to him is very lovely and holy, 
he passes on slowly and puts his mmd on an internal 
Or abstract image or quality, and when he has 
become well practised m that, he sends his mind on 
to the absolute which la superconsciousness. This 
is the Hindu idea ol image-worship. Now, he uses 
some words in his worship which also represent an 
ideal In these short words he puts a large sense. 
He uses one word, say, for three or tour sentences. 
The whole essence of those sentences is compressed 

in that one word. 'That one word is therefore very- 
sacred and valuable to him He repeats it and 
thinks of Its meaning and thus saves a good deal o 
time and strain The image worship and the symbo 
worship Show the artistic and economic side of 
Hindu mind These images and forms are the per- 
fections of Hindu art Of course now a-days one 
find caricatures, distortions, and abuses of these 
iLees, but these are more due to the degeneration 
of Hindu art for want of culture and encouragement 
than to the fault of the Hindu conception of ido 
worship or form worship Idol worship or symbol 
vorahiU not In fault at all, the men into wh«e 
h ds it has fallen are altogether responsible for 
misreoresentations and misinterpretations 
To the Hindus religion is a practical thing It is 

a matter o! life, a matter of realisation with them. 
AsTn the moral world, laws are necessary as means- 
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'to enable ns to go beyond laws, so m the religious 
•%vorld symbols and usages and im7ges are necessary 
as means to enable us to reach the end of realization 
No amount of laws cm make a people moral and 
good unless they feel from their heart the necessity 
of being moral and good The government is mak 
mg so many laws, the society so many restrictions, 
but why are the people still immoral, still vicious ? 
The secret of making a people moral does not 
necessarily lie in enhrcing external Jaws, but in 
changing their habits by awakening in them the sense 
■of a dignified manliness Unless and until they can 
be roused to that sense of dignity and self respect 
there can be no true morality for them This is the 
Hindu idea of morality, to go beyond laws through 
laws The Hindu does not like the idea of being kept 
•down by a whip or by fear of punishment He 
believes m natural growth and unfoldment According 
•lo him, unless a man can think that he is part of 
God, that he is pure and perfect by nature, he cannot 
be truly moral Liberty is the condition of growth 
-Give liberty, give high suggestions, and everything will 
■come right If we really want to make a man moral 
we must rouse this lofty consciousness in him, we 
must suggest to him that he is not sinful, he is not 
vicious, but he is pure and perfect The Hindu al 
ways sees divinity in man He Joves all men as gods 
‘On earth He hates none, he injures none His 
whole struggle m life is to feel religion, to live 
jeligion, to make it his blood and pith and 
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marrow, and to help others to realize this ideal of 
religion. 

Whenever there is any e\traordinarj’ manifesta- 
tion of prowess, valor, skill, punty or love, the Hindu 
worships It as God. He worships Rama, be worships 
Krishrta, he worships Buddha, Jesus and Sankara ; 
he adores Vyasa, Mapila, Socrates, Plato and Kant. 
He admires the genius of Bhaskara, Kalidas, Shake* 
speare, Napoleon, Nelson, Newton, Faraday, Galileo 
and Marconi.* He sees the manifestation of theabso* 
lute Brahman in all these teachers and philosophers 
and heroes and scientists. He knows that holiness, 
purity and perfection are not the exclusive possession 
of a country or nation. Wherever and whenever 
there is any necessity for them, they manifest them- 
selves. 

The Hindu teachers have taught four principal 
ways of attaining to God • by knowledge, by devo- 
tion, by unselfish work and by meditation. Those who 
take up the way of knowledge practise discrimination 
and dispassion. They always distinguish the right 
from the wrong, the real from the unreal. They say 
that the universe is unreal and Brahman or God is 
real; and according to (hem, becoming one with 
Brahman is the highest freedom, greatest bliss. Those 
who choose the path of devotion worship God in 
some'form, either as an incarnation or teacher or hero 
or the Lord of the universe. They establish some 
relation with their God and through intense Jove 
they try to reach Him. They call Him father, mother. 
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Lord, Or friend or an> other sweet name, and think’ 
Him as the nearest and deare t to them They givd 
up everything in the world in their devotion to Him 
The unselfish workers look upon work as the be-all 
and end all of their life They do not even care for 
their own salvation They are ready to serve huma- 
mt> at the cost of their health and wealth and life i 
They forget all selfish considerations in their sym- 
pathy for humanity The way of meditation consists 
m the eight fold practice, like posture, breathing, 
concentration, attention, etc Those who follow this 
way observe some restrictions of food, habitation and 
action They are ver> moderate lo everything The 
Hindus look upon these paths as so many radii of a 
circle They start from different places but all con- 
\ergeto the same centre Sri Krishna, the great 
harmonizer of creeds, practised mhis own life all 
these methods and declared “ Through whatever 
way men follow me I reach them m that wa> They 
are all coming unto me (knowingly or unknowingly) 

As the sun is the one great source of heat and light, 
«o the one, infinite God is the source of all true know- 
ledge 

Hinduism is thus the great synthesis of religions 
Within Its wide arms all the creeds and faiths of the 
world are w elcome It excludes none, but harmo- 
nises all, sympathizes with all The one thing that 
It avoiiL IS sectarianism, bigotrj and insincerity 
Its watchw ord IS “ peace and not fight, love and 
not hatred, co-operation and not disintegration 
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.Universality and practicality are its chief features. It 
shows the ways to material, moral, intellectual and 
spiritual advancement. It lays down special duties 
for special conditions of life and the methods of fulhl* 
ment of those duties It wants us to be strong and 
straightforward, to be loving and energetic, to be 
pure and sincere. Its goal is freedom of sclf-reshza' 
lion. 



CONFUCIUS AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. * 

By SwAMi Bodhananda 

C HINA defies the ^\orld jn three things, — her age, 
population, and industries The Chinese come 
from the Turanian race, that migrated from Western 
Asia and settled on the banks of the Hoang-Ho 4,000 
years before Christ The recorded history of China 
goes as far back as that age and her civilization is one 
of the oldest m the world. The Chinese population 
15 over 400,000,000, or more than one fourth of the 
whole human race Chinese industries are famous all 
over the world The Wall of China is one of the 
great wonders of the world It was built in the 
third century B C , to protect the country against 
inva«ion« It is i , 2 oo miles long, twenty five feet 
high and broad enough to permit six horsemen to ride 
abrea*>t It is said that ** in it there is enough 
maternl to build a belt six feet high and two feet 
wide that would reach twice around the world ” 

The Chinese are the most moral nation in the 
W orld In China there is only one cnmmal m every 
3,767 , while m Scotland, one of the mo^ civilized 
Christian countries, one id every sixty is a cnminaL 
Atrong Mohammedans one is a cnmmal in every 856. 

In China only one is a criminal in every 3,787 of 
the masses, and still your people send missionanes to 


Aba’ract of a lectare deliT«red ta Ancnca. 
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ChjQa. You who have read Chinese history ^vill recall 
how it IS said that m spite of the preceding Greek 
and Roman civilizations and 1,300 years of Christian 
teaching, Europe in the fourteenth century was 2, 000^ 
yeart, behind the China of Confucius You may have 
also read how the Prime Minister of China, during the 
opium war over sixty years ago, wrote to Queen 
Victoria, imploring her not to import opium into* 
China — an article she would not have introduced into 
her own country. He said, in part • “ We think you 
are a good and gracious Queen, but why do you want 
to do that to others which you would not have done 
to yourself ? " This was one of the first teachings of 
Confucius and the Chinese endeavor to Ii\e up to it. 
Confucius was born in 551 B~C , m the State of Loo. 
The sixth century B C is a remarkable period m the 
history of the world It saw the birth of Buddha m 
India, of Pythagoras m Greece, and of Confucius m 
China. ^Royalty was abolished in Rome in 509 B C,» 
the last Roman King, Lucius Tarqumius Superbus 
being deposed and driven out in that year. 
Democracy Was established m Greece, and the Jews 
were delivered from the Babylonian captii ity by the 
Persian Emperor, Cyrus the Great, in this century. 

The father of Confucius, Shooh Leang Hie, was 
a military officer. He ^vas a man of Herculean 
strength. Report says that once, when hia men 
besieged a city, the gates were purposely thrown 
open to entice them m and as soon as they entered 
the portcullis dropped But Shooh Leang Hie by' 
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his giant force raised it and held it up until all were 
out and thus saved them from instant death 

When sevent} years old he roamed a second 
time He was a widower and had nine daughters^ 
hut he thought of perpetuating himself, through a 
son He went to the family of Yen (one of the most 
respectable Chinese families) and applied for a daugh* 
ter There were three marriageable girls but the- 
age of the suitor was against him The father, Yen 
interceded for the noble man and pointed out to his 
daughters the virtues ''that adorned his hoar> head 
He said "He is old and austere, but you need have 
no misgivings about him , which of you will have 
him?” The older daughters answered not a word, 
but the youngest maiden, Chmgtsze said, “Whj do 
you ask us, father ? It is for you to determine ” 
"Very well, ’ said her father m replj , ” you will do 
It ’ She accordingly married Shooh Leang Hie and 
within a year there was boro to her the now world 
renowned reformer, Confucius 

\\Ticn Confucius was three years old hi» father 
died His mother was a very clever and good 
woman She devoted all her energies to the training 
of her son At fifteen he had learned all that his 
masters Were able to teach him When seventeen, 
he accepted the position of magistrate and revenue 
collector in an agncultural district At the request 
of his mother he married when nineteen He had a 
son and a daughter The duties of office required 
hii separation' from his Wife after four years of- 
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'marriage His mother died when he was twenty-three 
years old He resigned his position and shut himself 
up in his house to spend in solitude the three years of 
mourning for his mother This Was the custom in 
that country. He spent these three years m 
study and contemplation Then he traveled through 
the country Two distinct periods of his life were 
spent m travels In these wanderings he used to be 
accompanied by three disciples He divided his 
disciples into four classes. To the first he taught 
morals, to the second rh^tonc, to the third politics, 
and to the fourth the style of written composition. 
Confucius was a great moral and political reformer,* 
he was not a religious teacher. His older, contempo- 
rary, Lao-Tze, was an ascetic and hi» teachings were 
mystic, monistic and transcendental, while those of 
Confucious Were duahstic, agnostic and practical He 
-taught practical ethics 

When he was traveling one day he saw an old 
woman weeping bv a tomb He sent one of the 
disciples ^0 inquire the cause She said her husband, 
father in law and son were killed by a tiger in that 
place. The disciple said, ** Why don’t you then 
remove from here ? ” The woman replied, “Because 
here there is no oppressive government." On hearing 
ithis from the disciple, Confucius remarked, “ An 
oppressive government is r«ilJy fiercer than a tiger ‘ 
Another time, when visiting statues m a royal palace, 
'he saw a big metal statue of a roan With a tnple clasp 
ron the mouth On the back of the statue were inscribed 
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these uords “The ancient people spoke little and 
like them w e should avoid loquacitj . Many words 
imite manv defeats Those who talk much are sure- 
to sa> something it A\ouId be better to ha\e left 
unsaid" He drew the attention of the disciples to 
these words and said, “ Observe, my children, these 
words are true and commend themselves to our 
reason’ On another occasion he arrived at the 
summit of a mountain, and, looking below, he heaved 
a heavy sigh as of pain The tfisciples inquired the 
cause and he sadly said “ My children, looking 
from this height on p'^ople below I find ths> are 
continuallj running after vvorIcUy pursuits and trying 
to get ahead of each other. There is scarcely one 
who la not thinking how he can best gam advantage 
over and if necessary destroy his neighbor Sadder 
still It IS to be incapable and helpless to remedy the 
eval You hav e probably thought this matter over. 
Tell me in turn w hat you would do if you had the 
jKivver " One of them replied ** I would defend the 
w eak and the oppressed and, if necessary , would 
conquer and e'ttcute the oppressor and thus establish 
nght and order " “ You speak as a soldier, ’ Confuaus 
quietly commented The second disciple then said “ I 
would throw myself between the contending parties 
and dilate on the horrors of war and blessings of 
peace, the ignominy of defeat and the miseries brought 
on thebereaved widovvi, and orphans and thus estab- 
lisli peace * “You are an orator," said Confuaus. 
The third, after much reluctance, gave this opinion » 
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“ I would, tf possible, educate and elevate these peo* 
pie by my life and example ” “ You speak like a 
sage,” was the master^s reply 

When fifty one years old Confucius obtained a 
splendid position m his native State of Loo He was 
appointed Minister of Crime by the Duke of that 
State. He discharged his duties so ably and well that 
crime practically ceased Dr Legge says, “The 
penal laws lay unused, for no offenders appeared 
Dishonesty and dissoluteness were ashamed and hid 
their heads ’* This prince Was very much devoted to 
Confucius About this time he had among his discipUs 
500 mandarins But the prospent} and success of 
This State awakened the jealousy and fears of the 
Duke of the neighboring State of Tsze He at first 
tried various methods to turn the Duke of Loo from 
his able minister but all these failed At last he 
devised a plan which succeeded He «ent a present 
of eighty beautiful maidens to the Duke of Loo whose 
■duty It was to recall the Duke from public duties to 
the enjoyment of personal pleasures The Duke now 
listened to his minister with scant attention His 
-suggestions were neglected, his advice was spumed. 
He was too higti spirited a man to accept such treat- 
ment, yet he was loath to resign a post that enabled 
him to do so much good to his country But he could 
not stand idly by and see the Duke openly defy the 
laws and treat him With amtempt He finally resign- 
ed fais post and left the capital 

He then recommenced his travels But this time 
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■fais wanderings were unpcopitious and he was not 
appreciated State after State refused him appoint- 
ment At last, when sixty nine years old, he returned 
to Loo and devoted the remaining few years of fais 
Jife to the completion of his hterary works and tea- 
ching disciples Confucius died when seventy two 
years old (m 479 B C ) He was buried with great 
pomp and multitudes observed mourning for three 
years The Empress of the Shun dynastj erected a 
marble statue on his grave, which bore this mscnp- 
tion The most sagely ancient Teacher The all- 
accomplished and all informed King ” The eighteenth 
•day of the second moon is kept sacred by the Chinese 
4is the anniversary of his death A few days 
before his death, his son and a favouute disciple died 
He was «addened by these bereavements and one 
morning, rising from his bed he said — 

The great moaDtam most crumble 
The strong beam must break 
The wise man wither away as aplaot 

The same evening he took sick and m a fevr 
days died 

Confucius was silent on all theological and 
metaphysical questions. To all such questions hK 
one reply was “Ho your duly" He did not 
localise or recognize heaven, hell or purgatory. The 
Chinese word for “ heaven" is Shangte, which means 
neither a person nor a place, but the universal spint 
or life— or the law that governs all things To him 
the universe was a stupendous mechanism He did 
not believe in special creation 
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Once a disciple asked him about the service of 
the spirits of the dead Confucius said • ‘ While 

you are not able to serve men ahve, how can jou 
serve their spirits? ” The disciple then asked about 
death and the master’s answer was , “ While you do 
not know life, how can you know about death ’ ” 

Confucius left no theologj. He had great vener- 
ation for ancient customs and usages According to 
him upon the observance of the laws of five funda- 
mental relationships all social and political well being 
and happiness depend. Those are between the sove- 
reign and the subject, between the parent and the 
child, between brother and brother, between friend 
and friend, and between husband and wife If these 
relations are rightly observed and the duties apper. 
taming to them, are properly performed, then all hap- 
piness m individual and social life follows 

A disciple asked, “ fs there not one word which 
may serve as a rule of practice for all one’s life ? ” 
Confucius said. “ Yes ; it is ‘ reciprocity’ — What you 
do not want done to yourself do not do to others ” 
Confucius inculcated practice of virtues and not 
the observance of ceremonies only. He laid down 
five virtues as cardinal which must be practised that 
right may prevail. These virtues are (i) Humanity 
(Love, and chanty towards aU) ; (2) Impartial justice ; 
(3) Conformity to ancient rites, lawa and usages; (4) 
Rectitude of intention ; (5) Sincerity. 

Confucius was a great writer. For centuries his- 
wntiogs comprised the literature of China. He wrote 
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five books (called ** Classics ”) ; these with four others 
written by him and his followers form Chinese liter- 
ature. 

The original name of thk sage was iCong-Futze 
(Kong, the master). Kong-Futze was Latinized into 
Confucius by the Jesuit missionaries in the 1 6 th 
Century A.D. 

The Emperor of China visits the tomb of Confu- 
cius twice a year, kneels and bows his head before it , 
invokes blessings and makes offerings. So tremendous 
is the influence of the teachings of Confucius in 
China and so highly is his memory held by Chinese 
that e\’en little children sing every day 

“Coofuclusl Confuclusi How great wasCoDfucms! 

Before him there was nooe like lum^l 

Since him there has been no other. 

Confucius was confessedly a great and good man— 
an intellectual giant. He never claimed to bean 
'• original thinker or maker but a transmitter." He 
strore to direct the attention of men to the duties of 
social and political life in the most unassuming way. 
“ I teach you nothing,” he said, " but what you 
might learn youredves." He aimed e.xclusively at 
fitting people for conducting themselves honorably 
and prudently in life. _ 

Confucius neither spoke nor knew of any Vns 
Pti, neither feared nor Battered For PopuU. 


IS 



LORD BUDDHA * 

By SWAMl VlVEKANANDA, 

I N every religion we find one type of self-devotion 
particularly developed. The type of working 
without a motive is most highly developed m Bud- 
dhism. Do not mistake Buddhism and Brahmanism. 
In this country you are very apt to do so Buddhism 
IS one of our sects. It was founded by a great man 
called Gautama, who became disgusted at the eternal 
metaphysical discussions of his day, and the cumbrous 
rituals, and more especially with the caste system 
Some people say that we are born to a certain state, 
and therefore we are superior to others who are not 
thus born He was also against the tremendous priest* 
craft. He preached a religion m which there was no 
motive power, and was perfectly agnostic about meta- 
physics or theories about God He was often asked, 
if there was a God, and he answered, he did not 
know. When asked about right conduct he would 
reply, — Do good and be good There came five Brah- 
mans, who asked him to settle their discussion One 
said, — Sir, my Book says that God is such and such, 
and that this u the way to come to God. Another 
said, — That is wrong, for my Book says such and 
such, and this is the way to come to God , and so did 


• Iq the course of a lecture delivered in Detroit USA. 
Swami Vivekauauda made the above remarks on Lord Buddha 
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the others. He listened calmly to all of them, and 
then asked them one by one. “ Does any one of your 
Books say, that God be<X)mes angry, that He ever 
injures any one, that He is impure ?’* '* No, Sir, they 
all teach that God is pure and good.” Then, my 
friends, why do you not become pure and good firsti 
that you may know what God is.” 

Of course I do not endorse all his philosophy. I 
want a good deal of metaphysics, for myself. I 
entirely differ in many respects, but, because I differ, 
is that any reason why I should not see the beauty of 
the man ? He was the only man who was bereft of 
all motive power. There were other great men, who 
all said they were the locamatioos of God Himself, 
and that those who would believe in them would go 
to heaven. But what did Buddha say with his dying 
breath? "None can help you; help yourself ; work 
out your own salvation.” He said about himself, 
" Buddha is the name of infinite knowledge, infinite 
as the sky ; I, Gautama, have reached that state ; you 
will all reach that too if you struggle for it.” Bereft 
of all motive power, he did not Want to go to heaven, 
did not want money; he gave up his throne and 
everything else, and went about b^ging his bread 
through the streets of India, preaching for the good 
of men and animals wth a heart as wide as the 
ocean. H& was the only man who was ever ready to 
give up his life for animals, to stop a sacrifice. He 
once said to a king, "If the sacrifice of a lamb 
helps you to go to heaven, sacrificing a roan 
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ill help > ou better so sacrifice me ’ The king, 
^v^s astonished, and >et this man was without an) 
motive pow er He stands as the perfection of the 
active t) pe, and the very height to w hich he attained, 
shows that through the power of work wecanaLo 
attain to the highest spirituality 

To many the path becomes easier if they believe 
m God But the life of Buddha shows that ev en i 
man who does not believe in God, has no metaphysics 
belongs to no sect, and does not go to any church, or 
temple, and is a confessed materialist, even he can 
attain to the highest We have no right to judge 
him I Wish I had one infinitesimal part of Buddha's 
heart Buddha mij or may not have believ ed m 
God , that does not matter to ms He reached the 
same state of perfection to which others come by 
BhaktJ — love of God, Yoga, or Jnana Perfection 
does not come from belief or faith Talk does 
not count for anything Parrots can do that Per- 
fection comes through the disinterested performance 
of action 



■RELATION OF BUDDHISM TO HINDUISM 
By SWAMl VlVEKANANDA 

I AM not a Buddhist, as yen have heard, and yet I 
am If China, Or Japan, or Ceylon follow the 
teachings of thi. Great Master, India worships Him as 
God incarnate on earth You have just now heard 
that I am going to criticise Buddhism, but by that I 
"Wish you to understand only this Far be it from me 
to criticise him whom I worship as God incarnate on 
earth But our views upon Buddha are that he was 
^ Jiot understood properly by his disaples The relation 
between Hinduism (by Hinduism, I mean the religion 
of the Vedas) and what is called Buddhism at the 
present day, is nearly the same as between Buddhism 
■and Christianity Jesus Ohnst uas a Jew and 
Shakya iTuni was a Hindu, but with this difference . 
the Jews rejected Jesus Ghrxsl, nay, crucified Him, and 
the Hindu has exalted ShaXya Mtmi to fee seat of 
Divinity and worships Him But the real difference 
that we Hindus want to show between modern 
Buddhism and what we should understand as the 
teachings of Lord Buddha, lies principally in thi^ , 
Shakya Hunt came to preach nothing new He also 
like came to fulfil and not to destroy Again, 
I repeat — Shakya Mimt came not to destroy, but he 
was the fulfilment, the lexical conclusion, the logical 
xJevefopment of the reJigion of the Hindus' 
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The religion of the Hindus is divided into two 
parts the ceremonial and the spiritual , the spiritual 
portion IS specially studied by the monks 

In that there is no caste A man from the 
highest caste and a man from the lowest may become 
a monk in India and the tuo castes become equal In 
religion there is no caste , caste is simply a social con 
^tion Shal.ya iTunt himself was a monk, and to his 
glory he had the large heartedness to bring out the 
truth from the hidden Vedas and throw it broadcast 
all over the world He was the farst being in the 
world who brought missionansing into practice — nay, 
he was the first to conceive the idea of proselytising 

The great glory of the master lay m his wonder 
ful sympathy for everybody, especially for the ignorant 
and the poor Some of his disciples were Brahmans 
When Buddha was teaching, Sanskrit was no more 
the spoken language in India It was then only m 
the books of the learned Some of Buddha’s Brahman 
disciples wanted to translate his teachings into Sans 
knt, but he •steadily told them ** I am for the poor, 
for the people , let me speak m the tongue of the 
people " And so to this day the great bulk of his 
teachings are in the vernacular of that day m India 

Whatever may be the position of Philosophy, 
whatever may be the position of Metaphysics, so long 
as there is such a thing as death in the world, so long 
as there is such a thing as wrakness in the human 
heart, so long as there tsa cry going out of the heart of 
man in hisvery weakness, there shall be a faith in God 
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On the philosophic side the disciples of the great 
Master dashed themseU es a^inst the eternal rocks of 
the Vedas and could not crush them, and on the other 
side they took away from the nation that eternal God 
to which every man and woman clings so fondly. 
And the result was that it bad to die its natural death 
in India, and at the present day there is not one man 
o*" 'woman ^^ho calls himself a Buddhist in India, the 
motherland of its birth 

On the other hand, Brahmimsm lost something— 
that reforming zeal, that wonderful sympathy and 
charity for ev erybody, that wonderful leaven which 
Buddhism brought into the masses and which render* 
ed Indian society so great that a Greek historian who 
writes about India was led to say that no Hindu was 
known to tell an untruth and no Hindu woman was 
known to be unchaste 

We cannot live without >ou, nor you ^\lthout us. 
Then believe that separation has shown to us that you 
cannot stand without the brain and philosophy of the 
Brahman, nor we without your heart. This seoari- 
tion between the Buddhists and the Brahmans is the 
cause of the downfall of India This is why India is 
populated by 300,000,000 of beggars, and that is why 
India has been the slaie of conquerors for the last 
1,000 >ears, Let us then join the wonderful intellect 
of the Brahman with the heart, the noble soul, the 
wonderful humanising power of the Great Master. 



LAOTZE AND HIS TEACHINGS* 
BY Swwil ABHEDAN\NDA 


a '^HERE are three religions in China — Confuci- 
anism, Taoism, and Buddhism , or in other 
words, we may say that the religion of China incul 
cates tije tenets of Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism For nearly two thousand years these 
three have existed m perfect harmony, moulding the 
social, political, moral and religious ideals of nearly 
four hundred millions of people Confucianism and 
Taoism are religions indigenous to the country, while 
Buddhism was introduce^ from India m the year 65 
A D The founders of the former were Confucius 
and Lao T^e, both of whom lived at the same time 
in the Sixth Century B C It is very remarkable to 
notice how the tremendous tidal wave of spintuahty 
inundated the Asiatic Continent, revealing four great 
shining Stars, the perfected souls on the highest 
crest of that spiritual wave — one in Persia, Zoroaster, 
the great prophet of Iran, and the founder of Zoroas 
tnamsm , the second m India, Buddha, the great 
founder of Buddhism , while the third and fourth 
were in China They all appeared almost simulta- 
neously m the same spiritual cycle, brought divine 
wisdom with them and afterwards became the moral 

• A lecture delivered before tbe ‘•Brooklyii Institute of Arts 
and Science 
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and spiritual leaders among different nations. Each 
of them helped mankind by distributing that wisdom,’ 
and by founding the religion which was suited to the’ 
people among whom they flourished. 

The two Chinese prophets, Confucius and Lao-' 
Tze, are not regarded as saviors, like Krishna and ’ 
Buddha, but are known as great sages and phfloso-’ 
phers. The teacher of Taoism was fifty-three years 
older than Confucius, but they met 'each other, and 
the substance of their conversation has been handed 
down to us by Chinese historians. 

Unlike Confucianism, Christianity, "Buddhism, 
or Mahomedanism, the religion of Taoism was not 
named after its founder, Lao-Tze. He was born 604 
B.C., in the third year of the reign of the Emperor 
Ting Wang, of the Cho Dynasty. We do not know 
the name of his parents. Tradition says, “ The 
Master Lao was conceived under the inSuence of a 
star. When he received the breath of life we can- 
not fathom, but once when asked, he pointed to the 
plum tree (m Chinese “ Li ” ), under )vhich he was 
bom, and adopted it as his surname. We do not 
understand whence came the musical sounds that 
were heard, but he kept bis marvellous powers con- 
cealed in the womb of his mother for more- than 
seventy years. When he was bom the hair of his 
h^d was already white, and he took the designation 
• of Lao-Tze (Old Boy).” These words were inscribed 
in 5SG A.D. by the Emperor Wan-Ti on the stone 
'tablet in the temple built in memory of L-ao-Tze at 
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his birth place, m the village of Chu Jhren, Li 
Count>, belonging to the Ku province of the State 
Chu It lies m the East of what is now the province 
of Honan Besides this inscription on the stone 
tablet, we find a very brief account of Lao Tze’s life 
in the famous historical records, or Shi Ki of Sze-Ma 
chien, the Herodotus of Chinese histor> This Shi- 
Ki was completed m the year gi BC We ha%e 
still another short account of Lao Tze's life, by his re 
nowned follower, Chwang Tze, who lived m 330 B C 

Both of these accounts say that the family name 
of this great Soul was Li (plum tree), and his name 
•war Er (ear), but after his death he was called Tan, 
meaning (long lobed), long lobes being a sign of virtue 
His appellation was Po Yang, or "Count of Positive 
Principle " He was popularly called Lao Tze (the 
Old Boy, or Philosopher) which signifies “ One who 
remains childlike even when old ’ Lao Tze was one 
of the recorder's at the Royal Court of Cho, and 
especially m charge of the secret archives, as State 
Historian 

In the year 517 B C , Confucius (who was then 
about 35 years old), went to the library of Cho m 
order to consult Lao Tze on some ceremony regarding 
ancestor w orship Referring to the ancestors, Lao 
Tze said to Confucius 

"The men about ■whom you talk are dead, and 
their bones are mouldered in dust , only their words 
are left If a nobleman finds his time he rises, but if 
he does not find his time he drifts like a roving plant. 
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and wanders about. I observe ‘ that the wise mer- 
chant hides his treasures deeply, and appears as if he 
is poor ; and that the wise man, though his virtue be 
complete, assumes an attitude as though he were 
stupid. Put away your proud airs, your many de- 
sires, your affectation and wild plans. They are of 
no advantage to you, Sir. This is all I 'have to tell 
you, Sir." 

Hearing this, Confucius left, and being unable to 
grasp Lao-Tae’s ideas, he said to his ; disciples: T 

know how the birds can fly, fishes swim, and animals 
run ; but the runner may be snared, the swimmer 
hooked, and the flyer shot by the arrow. But there is 
the Dragon — I cannot tell how he mounts on the , 
wind through the clouds, and rises to heaven. To- 
day I have seen Lao-Tze, and can only compare him 
to the Dragon." 

The Historian also saj’s that Lao-Tze lived most 
of his life in Cho, cultivated the Tao and its attribute 
and his chief aim was to keep himself concealed and'^ 
unknown. But seeing the decay of the dynasty, he 
left Cho, and went away to the barrier gate leadingr 
out of the Kingdom on the North-West frontier.' 
There the custom house officer, Yin Hsi, said to Lao- 
Tze, “ Sir, you are about to retire, Jet me request you- 
to compose a book for me." To fulfil bis request, 
the old philceopher wrote a book in two parts, setting 
forth his views on Tao and its attributes, in more 
than five thousand Chinese characters. Then he 
departed ; no one knows where he died. 
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This IS the whole of the historical account of 
Lao-Tze’s life that we can get Some European 
«chohrs, IiLe Prof Douglas, believe that Lao Tze 
was a descendant of the Western nation of the 
Chinese Empire, which may have been in connection 
With India m ancient times He also n^amtains that 
his peculiar long ear was the sign of his non Chinese 
tribe, ■which inhabited the Western frontiers of old 
China His surname, Li, indicates that perhaps Lao- 
Tze descended from the important tribe of that name 
which was dispossessed by the invading Chinese, and \ 
was driven to seek refuge in bouth-Western China 
Furthermore, Prof Douglas says ‘ However that 
may be, it is impossible to overlook the fact that he 
imported into his teachings a decided flavor of Indian 
philosophy ” He goes so far as fo say that Lao Tze’s 
Tao resembles the Brahman of the Vedanta of pre- 
Buddhistic Indian Sages 

The teachings of Lao Tze are contained in the 
book which he wrote himself in the Snth Century 
B C , and which is known as Tao Teh King This 
title was given by Emperor Ching, of the Han Dynas 
ty» 15614330 He issued an imperial decree that 
Lao Tze’s work on Tao and the Teh, which means 
the virtue or characteristics of Tao, should be res 
pected as a canonical book or *' King " Hence it is 
called Tao Teh King 

The term " Tao” has been a subject of great 
discussion among different European scholars Some 
have translated it as *' The Way ’ , others have 
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called it “The Eternal Word or Logos”, others 
again ” Eternal Being ’ Some called it ** Reason,” 
others sa> it is the same as “ Nature ’ of modern 
science The Buddhists use the term “Tao” for 
enlightenment, and so on It literally means “ Path ” 
or ** \Va> " or ** Method ” As the word “ Brahman ’’ 
of Vedanta cannot be translated into English bj one 
Word, so there is no English term for “ Tao.’ 

Lao-Tze saj s Tao is One , it was in the Begin 
nmg, and it will remain for ever It is eternal and 
immutable, it is omnipresent, bodiless, immaterial and 
imperceptible bj the senses It is nameless and in 
descnbable We look at it, and do not see it, and we 
name it the Equable, we listen to it, and do not hear 
It, and w e name it the Inaudible , we try to grasp it 
and we do not get hold of it, and we name it thfe 
Subtle , with these three qualities it cannot be made 
subject of description, hence we blend them together, 
and obtain the One It is called the mysterious 
abyss of existence It is the mother of all pheno'- 
mena, of heaven and earth, it existed before the 
personal God It is the producer of God, just as in 
Vedanta, we kno^\ that Iswara, or the personal God, 
IS the first manifestation of Brahman 

Tao is impersonal, yet it is individualized m all 
living creatures, especially in man As in Vedanta, 
Brahman, the Absolute being, when individualized, 
is called Jivatman, so Tao, or the Way of Hea\en, 
when individualized, b called the Tao, or Way of 
Man The Way of Heaven, and the Way of Man 
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are far apart, yet they are one in reality Chwang- 
Tze says “ What is it that ^ve call the Tao ? There 
IS the Tao, or Way of Heaven , and there is the Tao, 
or Way of Man Doing nothing and yet attracting 
all honour is the Way of Heaven , doing, and being 
embarrassed thereby, is the Way of Man It is the 
Way of Heaven that plays the part of the Lord , it is 
the Way of Man that plays the part of the Sen ant 
The Way of Heaven and the Way of Man are far 
apart They should be clearly distinguished from 
each other * 

Thus the student of Vedanta will be able to 
understand the Philosophy of Lao Tze more easily 
than the majority of European scholars who do not 
know Vedanta Tao is prior to God Lao Tae says 
“ I do not know whose son it is It might appear to 
have been before God t 

I do not know its name, and I give it the 
designation of the Tao (the Way or Course) 
Making an effort (further) to give it a name I call it 
The Great 

‘ Great, it passes on (in constant flow) Passing 
on, it becomes remote Having become remote, it 
returns Therefore the Tao is great , Heaven is great , 
Earth is great , and the (sage) king is also great In 
the Universe there are four that are great, and the 
(sage) king is one of them 

“ Man takes his law from the Earth , the Earth 
• Sacred Books of the East Vol XXXI3^ page 306 
f Tao Teh King Ch IV "V erse 3 
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takes its law from Heaven , H^ven takes its law from 
the Tao The law of the Tao is its being what 

it IS ’ * 

“ The Tao that can be trodden is not the en- 
-during and unchangin® Tao The name that can be 
named is not the enduring and unchanging name ’ 

“ (Conceived of as) having no name, it is the 
Originator of Heaven and earth , (conceived of as) 
having a name, it is the Mother of all things * t 

It IS difficult for Christians to believe that there 
can be anything that is prior to God , or m other 
words, that which is God’s Ancestor or Father But 
according to Lao Tze, Tao is the Father of God 
This idea we do not find in any other philosophy than 
Vedanta, which teaches that the Absolute Brahman, 
which IS nameless, formle«s, incomprehensible and 
yet the source of all ph^omena, like the Tao, is prior 
to Isicara, the personal God 

Again, Tao manifests itself m the Laws of 
Nature Tao is not merely an abstract principle, it is 
the object of awe and reverence In an interview 
with Confucius Lao Tze spoke about Tao, as given 
in the texts of Taoism 

“ When Confucius was in his fifty first year, he 
had not heard of the Tao, and went South to Phei to 
see Lao Tan, who said to him, * You have come, Sir , 
have you? I have heard that you are the wisest man 
of the North , haveyou also got the Tao ? ' ‘Not yet,* 


* Tao Teh King Ch. XXV Verses 2 3 4 
t Tao Teh King Ch IV Verses 1 2 
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■\\as the reply , and the other went on, ‘ How have 
j ou sought it ’ ’ Confoaus said, ‘ I sought it in 
measures and numbers, and after five years I had not 
got It ' * And how then did you seek it ’ ’ ‘I sought 
it m the Ym and Yang, and after twelve years I have 
not found it ‘ Lao Tze said, ‘ Just so t If the Tao 
could be presented (to another) men v\ ould all present 
it to their rulers, if it could be served up (to others) 
men would all serve it up to their parents , if it could 
be told (to others) men would all tell it to their 
brothers , if it could be given (to others) men would 
all give it to their sons and grandsons The reason 
why it cannot be transmitted isnoothe> but this— 
that if> within, there be not the presiding principle, it 
Will not remain there, and if, outwardly, there be not 
the correct obedience, it will not be carried out 
^Vhen that which is given out from the mind (m 
possession of it) is not recaved by the mind Without, 
the sage will not give it out , and when, entering in 
from Without, there is no power m the receiving mmd 
to entertain it, the sage will not permit it to lie hid 
there. Fame is a possession common to all , we 
should not seek to have much of it Benevolence 
and righteousness were as the lodging houses of the 
former kings » we should only rest in them for a night, 
and not occupy them for long If men see us doing 
so, they will have much to say against us 
^ “ The perfect men of old trod the path of bene 

V olence as a path which they borrowed for the 
occasion, and dwelt .a Righteousnesa as m a lodging 
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which they used for a night. Thus they rambled in 
the vacanc}' of Untroubled Ease, found their food in 
the fields of Indifference, and stood in the gardens 
which they had not borrowed. Untroubled Ease 
requires the doing of nothing; Indifference is easily 
supplied with nourishment ; not borrowing needs no 
outlay. The ancients called this the Enjoyment that 
Collects fhe True, 

“Those who think that wealth is the proper 
thing for them cannot gi\e up their re\enues, those 
who seek distinction cannot gi\e up the thought of 
fame; those who clea\e to power cannot give the 
handle of it to others. While tbe> hold their grasp 
of those things, they are afraid (of losing them). 
^Vhen they let them go, they are grieved, and they 
wiU not look at a single example, from which they 
might perceive the (folly) of their restlcso pursuits; 
such men are under the doom of Heaven 

“ Hatred and kindnesa ; taking and giMng; re- 
proof and instruction, death and life — thes>e eight 
things are instruments of rectification, but only those 
are able to use them who do not obstinately refuse to 
comply with their great changes. Hence it is said 
“ Correction is Rectification '* When the minds of 
some do not ackno\\ledge this, it is because the gate 
of Heaven (m them) has not been opened. “ *- 

Chwang-Tie, the follower of Lao-Tze, saj*s : 
“ This is the Tao ; there is m It emotion and sincerity 
but It does nothing and has no bodily form. It may 
* Ssend Booka of tbs East, Voi. XXXI2. pr 9*t-4S7. 

IS 
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te handed down (by the teacher) but may not be 
Itved (by h.s scholars) It 

rbv the mind), but It cannot be seen It has its roo 
and nrornd (of existence) m Itself Before there wem 
tevL and earth, from of old, there it was securely 
existing From I‘ came the mysterious ° 

tmrits from It the mysterious existence of GoJ “ 

;^;du;erheaven. It produced earth It was before 

^’'“TsSlr^remldoneof similar passages of 
the ^oient Upamshads which describe the nature of 

Brahman? ^ Lao Tae himself says that Tao 

ducS aU thC. 

^‘’''‘“XSngsme°pJoduced by the Tao and non 
1, a hv Its out flowing operation They receive 

m, according to the nature of each, and are 

i°i d according to the circumstances of their 
“T Therefore all things without excep- 

honot the Tao, and exalt its outflowing 

* X£SEm.io- 

*TBO^TehKmE Oh LI Ver.« I 
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5>Ie of the philosophy and religion of Lao-Tze The 
■word “ God ” (in Chinese **Ti*)is mentioned only 
•once m Chapter IV, describing Him as posterior to 
Tao Lao Tze never identified Tao with (iod as his 
later followers have done Furthermore, there is a 
great similarity in the methods of realizing the Tao as 
given by Lao-Tze, to those given in Vedanta, especial- 
ly in Raja Yoga Lao Tze speaks of what is called 
JO Raja Yoga Samadhx, m these words “ The excel- 
lence of mind IS in Abysnjal stillness ” He also 
speaks of purity, kindness towards all living creatures, 
contentment, self control, and higher knowledge as the 
means for attaining the Tao Concentration and 
breathing exercises are also considered to be helpful 
in the path of Tao Lao Tze says “ When one 
gives undivided attention to the vital breath and 
brings it to the utmost degree of pliancy he can be. 
•come as tender as a babe , when he has cleansed away 
the most mysterious sights (of his imagination) he can 
become without a flaw ’ 

Again he says ** He (who knows the Tao) will 
keep his mouth shut, and dose the portals (of his nos 
trils), (the gates of the senses) He will blunt his 
sharp points and unravel the complications of things , 
he will attemper his bnghtn^ and bring himself into 
agreement with the obscurity (of others) This is 
called the ‘ Mysterious Agreement ’ 

(Such an one) cannot be treated familiarly or 
distantly, he IS beyond all consideration of profit or 
injury , of nobility or meanness , he is the noblest man 
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under heaven ’’ * Compare the abo^’e with the tea- 
chings of the Baga\ ad Gita 

Chwang Tz" says “ What is meant bv ‘ the- 
True Man ?’ The true flfen of old did not reject (the 
\ lews of) the , tbej did not seek to accomplish 
(their ends) like heroes (before others) thej did not 
lay plans to attain those ends Being such, though 
the> might mak^ mistakes, they bad no occasion for 
repentance , though thej might succeed, they had no 
self complacency Being such the> could ascend the 
loftiest heights without fear> they could pass through 
water without being made wet by it , they could go 
into fire without being burnt, so It was that by their 
1 now ledge thev ascended to and reached the Tao 

" The True men of old did not dream when they 
slept, had no anxiety when the> awoke, and did not 
care that their food should be pleasant There 
breathing came deep and sileotlj The breathing 
of the true man comes (even) from his heels, while 
men generally breathe (onlj) from their throats 
When men are defeated la argument, their words 
come from their gullets as if they were vomiting 
Where lusts and desires are deep, the springs of the- 
Heavenly are shallow 

“ The True men of old knew nothing of the love 
of life or of the hatred of death Entrance mto life 
occasioned them no joy , the exit from it awakened no 
resistance Composedly they went and came They 

did not forget what their beginning had been, and 
* Tao Teh King Ch UVI Venes S 3 
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they did not inquire into what their end would be 
They accepted (their life) and rejoiced m it , they 
■forgot (all fear of death) and returned (tc> their state 
before life) Thus there was m them what is called 
the want of any mind to resist the Taci» and of all 
■attempts by means of the Human to assist the Heav- 
enly Such \vpre they who ace called the True men 
When love and enmity, profit and loss, favor and 
disgrace do not affect ih'* sage — he becomes world- 
honored Da a this not re nmd us of the sage des- 
cribed m the Bhagavad Gita by Kri boa. m 1,400 
BC ? 

Lao-Tze, like Krishna spoke of non attachment 
to the works of the senses 

‘ The way of the Tao, says Lao-T^e, “ is to act 
Without thinking of acting, to conduct affairs without 
feeling the trouble of them , to taste Without dis- 
cerning any flavor , to consider what is small a^ 
gre*!!, and a few as many and to recompense injury 
with kindness " 

Lao-Tze de&cnbes the heart of a holy man 
The holy man pos'^esses not a fi\ed heart The 
hundred families heart he makes his heart He 
universalizes his h*^rt and the hundred families fix 
upon him their eyes and ears The holy min treats 
Ihem as all his children The holy man does not 
travel and yet he has knowledge He does not S'xi 
the things, and yet h“ defines them He does not 
labour and yet he completes 
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Lao-Tire taught ^f-restraiut and renunciation 
He says “ No greater sm than yielding to desire , no 
greater misery than discontent, no greater calamity 
than acquisitiveness ' 

As Chnst said '* Seei. ye first the kingdom ol 
God and His righteousness , and all these things shall 
be added unto you *’ So did Lao Tze teach nearly 
600 years before Christ, " Let the eternal Tao have 
its way, and otherwise be heedless of consequences, 
for all will be well " 

Virtue according to iLao Tze meant, " To im 
xtate m all things Heaven's Tao 

Lao-Tze taught the virtue of simplicity m habits, 
saying “ Abandon your scheming , put away your 
gains, and thieves and robbers will not exist, 

Hold fast to that which will endure, 

Show thyself simple, preserve thee pure, 

Thine own keep small, thy desires poor ” 

He taught his disciples, " Renounce learnedne'S, 
and y ou have no vexation " 

According to Lao Tze the holy man or sage is he 
who manages affairs ivitbout doing anything, and 
conveys his instructions without the use of speech 
" The multitude of men look satisfied and pleased, as 
if enjoying a full banquet, as if mounted on a tower 
in spring " I alone,*' says Lao-Tze, " seem listless 
and stiU, my desires having as yet given no indication 
of their presence I am bke an infant which has not 
jet smiled ” 

Lao Tze believed not in artificial modes of 
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government by making stnct laws, not m war, but m 
allowing nature to take its own course. He says “ I 
will do nothing (with purpose), and the people will be 
transformed of themselves I will be fond of keeping 
still, and the people will of themselves become correct. 
I Will lake no trouble about it, and the people will of 
themselves become rich , I will manifest no ambition, 
and the people will of themselves attain to the pnmi- 
tive simplicity ” 

Lao Tze requests the government simply to ad- 
minister, and not to govern He does not believe m 
Its interfering with the natural development of the 
people, but he urges everybody to practice non acting, 
non meddling, non interference His ideal was “The 
less laws and prohibitions there are, the less crime 
will there be The less welfare of the people is 
forced by artificial methods, the greater will be their 
wealth and prosperity ’ 

Through this kind of non action (or *' Wu Wei ** 
in Chinese) everything can be accomplished Philo, 
the Neo*Platonist, conceded of God as “ Non action ” 
He called God the *' Non actor ’ By this he did not 
mean that God is passive, but that He is Absolute 
Existence. Indeed, God s activity does not mean 
exertion, as many people think, but it means “His 
Omnipresent Effectiveness ” 

Lab Tze’s philosophy exerted a strong influence 
on Tolstoi, who also regarded non action as a virtue, 
while labor is not a virtue Thus Lao-Tze* philo- 
sophy stands in strong contrast to the philosophy of 
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Confucius Confucius stood for good government, 
lows of propriety, good nunner, but Lao-T^je did not 
believe m moraliaing but in natural spontaneity of 
the heart of the people and independence. Confucius 
sought the favor of kings and princes, while Lao 
Tze renounced them all Confucius wanted to re 
form the external habits of life, but LaevT^e wanted 
to reform the internal bent of the heart of the people, 

“ At an interview with Lao Tan, Confucius 
spoke to him of benevolence and righteousness Lao 
Tan said * If )Ou wmnow chaff, and the dust gets 
into your eyes then the places of heaven and earth 
and of the four cardinal points are all changed to you 
If mosquitoes or gadflies puncture your skin, it will 
keep you all the night from sleeping But this painful 
iteration of benevolence and righteousness excites my 
mind and produces in it the greatest confusion If 
you, Sir, would cau>e men not to lose their natural 
simplicity, and if you would also imitate the wind m 
its (unconstrained) movements, and stand forth in all 
the natural attributes belonging to you ' — why 
must you use so much energy , and carry a great drum 
to seek for the son whom you have loat ? The snow 
goose does not bathe every day to make itself white, 
nor the crow blacken itself everyday to make itself 
black The natural simplicity of their black and 
white docs not afford any ground for controversy, 
and the fame and praise which men like to contem 
plate do not make them greater than they naturally 
stTA the pools;! are 
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•dried up, the fishes huddle together oa the dry land. 
Than that they should moisten one another by 
their gasping, and keep one another wet by their milt, 
nt would be better for them to forget one another m 
the rivers and lakes. “ * 

Confucius taught the Golden Rule for the first 
time m China in the Sixth Century B.C., although it^ 
was inculcated in India by the Vedic sages as well as 
by Krishna and other Saviors. [The Christians claim 
that Christ taught it for the first time, but the fact is 
that It was Rabbi Hillel (who died when Christ was 
ten years old), who preached it among the Jews for 
the first time.] Confucius, however, put the same 
idea in a negative form, " What you do not want 
done to jourself, do not do to others." But Lao- 
Tze, like Krishna and Buddha, went beyond this m 
the field of Ethics, by teaching, “ Return good for 
evil." When Confucius was asked by one of his 
disciples regarding the truth of this teaching of Lao- 
Tze, he replied : “ What then will you return for, 
good? Recompense mjurj with Justice and return 
good for good.” Hearing this Lao-Tze said* “The 
good I meet with goodness, the bad I also meet with 
goodncM, for virtue is good throughout.” 

“ There are three precious things,” says Lao- 
Tze, which I prize and hold fast. The first is gentle 
compassion , the second is economy ; the third is 
humility (not presuming to take precedence in the 
world). With gentle compassion I ca n be brave, with 

‘•^ocredUooks oTIhetaH.'Vol 'XXX’iX, p.^7. , 
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economy I can be liberal Not presuming to claim 
precedence in the world, I can make myself a vessel 
fit for the most distinguished service Indeed, 
Lao*Tze was a great Yogi I 

Thus we see that Lao Tre s phi!o:>ophy inculca- 
ted the highest ethics, the purest n^ethod of living, 
and a grand discipline for mind and body It had 
also the germ of a monistic religion like that of 
Vedanta, although it was never developed m the 
same manner as it was to India 

The followers of Lao'Tze retired from the world, 
lived m caves and forests like the Yogis of India and 
practised the virtues taught by their Master The 
list of the Taoist hermits m Cluna is a very long one 
They spent their lives m secluded retreats shut in by 
mountains, sheltered from the burning sun by the 
thick foliage of trees striving to rise above love and 
hatred, pleasure and pain, and to attain the original 
purity and simplicity of Tao Even now there are to 
be found some Taoist heniufs in the caves of the 
Mount of a Hundred Flowers Their arms are crossed 
against their breasts and their nails have grown so 
long that they curl around their necks Some of 
them are over three hundred years old, according to 
the Taoists of China 

Chwang T^e, the renowned follower of Lao T^e, 
was a great sage He realised Tao, and interpreted 
the Master's ideas m his lucid and elegant stjle He 
considered the world as a dream He says , How 
do I know that the love of life is not a delusion ? 
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And that the dislike of death is not like a young per-- 
son's losing his way, and not knowing that he is 
(really) going home ? Those who dream of 

(the pleasures of) drinking, may m the morning wad 
and weep , those who dream of wading and weeomg^ 
maj*m the morning be going out to hunt When they 
were dreaming they did not know it was a dream r 
but when they awoke they knew that it was 
a dream And there is a great awaking, after which 
we shall know that this life was a great dream ” ♦ 
Does not this sound like the utterance of one 
who IS a true Jnana Yc^i^ 

There is a veiy interesting story told of 
Chwang*Tze himself on his deathbed At the last 
moment he requested his weeping relatives to leave 
his body unmterred He said, *' I will have heaven 
and earth for m) sarcophagus, the sun and moon^ 
shall be the insignia where I he in state, and all crea 
tion shall be mourners at my funeral ’ When his 
friends implored him to withdraw his request because 
the birds would mutilate his corpse, he smiled and 
said, “ What matters that ? Above are the birds of 
the air, below are the worms and ants , if you rob one 
to feed the other, what injustice is there done ? " 

Taoism did not begin to be a popular religion 
until after the introduction of Buddhism in China 
At that time the pure teachings of Lao-Tze were 
mixed With all kinds of superstition, ancestor worship, 
spirit worship, pucsait of AlcheTOy> »arch after the 
* Sacred Book* of the Eait Vol ZXXIX, pp 194 19S 
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pills of immortality, black magic and sorcery. These 
corruptions are still very predominant in modern 
Taoism Like the Delai Lama of Tibet, and the 
Catholic Pope of Rome, Taoism has its Pope, whose 
name is Chang, and who is commonly called Chang 
Tien Shih, or Chang, the Heavenly Teacher He is 
the incarnation of the first Chang Tao Ling, or Pope, 
who lived in the First Century, A D He has a 
/palace in the province of Kianghsi, where be has all 
the comforts and luxuries of an actual sovereign He 
IS a great exorcist, and wards off evil spirits, many of 
\^hom he has bottled ilp m big jars kept in long rowa 
in the palace 

As m Buddhist temples m China, there are 
images of three precious ones, Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha , so in modern Taoism there are three pure or ^ 
holy ones the Perfect Holy One, the Highest Holy 
One, and the Greatest Holy One The Perfect Holy 
One IS the first It represents something like God 
the Father, who presided over chaos at the beginning 
of the evolution of the world Here we should re- 
member that Taoism does not believe m Creation, 
neither m a Creator, but m evolution, and Tao is the 
starter of evolution, the transformer The second of 
the Taoist Trinity i» called the Highest Holy One, 
who IS the most High Prince, Lao, the usual title of 
1^0- Tze The Third is the Greatest Holy One, or 
Ibe great virtue of Lao Tze and his teaching 

Taoism has borrowed from Buddhism this idea 
>of Trinity as well as its form of worship, liturgies and 
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temples with images which did not exist before the 
idient of Buddhism in China Like Buddhism, 
Taoism has its monks and nuns who wear yellow 
caps Taoism has aUo borrowed from Buddhism the 
idea of a Purgatory and of the reward and punish 
ment after death, as also the idea of rebirth But 
Lao Tze believed m the immortality of the soul and 
>aid “ He who dies and yet does not perish has 
longevity ” He also advocated the theory of remcai- 
nation or transformation of the soul after death He 
never feared death, but called it a matural end of 
coming The greatest of Lao Tze s appeals was for 
self conquest As m Vedanta, self conquest is consi 
dered as the highest virtue, so Lao Tze says “ He 
who overcomes others is strong, but he who over- 
comes himself IS mighty, According to Lao Tze the 
realization of Tao tfirough self conquest is the attain 
meat of Salvation 

“The Hea\ en honored One says Sincerity is 
the first step tow ards (the know ledge of) the Tao , 
it IS by silence that that knowledge is maintained , it 
la with gentl«iesa that <lhe Tao) is employed The 
employment of s ncenly looks like stupidity , the 
employment of silence looka like difficulty of utter- 
ance, the employment of gentleness looks like want 
of ability But haMng attained to this, you may 
forget all bodily form, you may forget your person 
ality, you may forget that you are forgetting He 
who has taken, tbe dcststeps towards (the knowlec^e 
ol) the Tao knows where to stop , he who maintains 
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the Tao m himsdlf knows how to be diljgentJy 
vigilant, he who employs It knows what is most 
-subtle 

“ When one knows what is most subtle, the 
Jight of intelligence grows (around him) , when he 
can know how to be diligently vigilatit, his sage 
wisdom becomes complete , when he knows where to 
stop, he is grandly composed and restful 

** When he IS grandly composed and restful, his 
sage wisdom becomes complete , when his sage Wii»- 
dom becomes complete, the light of intelligence grows 
(around him) , when the light of intelligence grows 
around him, he is one with the Tao 

'• Tbts es tite ccodit/oa wbicb .'s st}hd the Teae 
Forgetfulness a forgetting which does not forget , a 
forgetting of what cannot be forgotten 

“ That which cannot be forgotten i^ the True 
Tao The Tao is in heaven and earth, but heaven 
and earth are not conscious of It Whetljer It seem 
to have feelings or to be without them, It is (always) 
one and the same.”* 


* Sacred Booki of the Eaet Vol XL pp 2G6 267 



THE TALMUD 

ITS ETHICS, doctrines, AND SAYINGS.* 
By SwAMi Kripananda. 

“ In proportton as we love truth more and victory less, u>e 
shall become anxious to know what tt ss which leads our oppo^ 
nenis to think as they do.” — Herbert Spencer. 

T he Talmud, which forms the subject of our pre* 
sent essay, represents the main literature of a 
nation which has produced some of the greatest law- 
givers, prophets, poets, philosophers, and states- 
men, that according to Monsieur Renan and others, 
it furnishes us the clue to the understanding of the 
New Testament, and that in this treasure-house of the 
Hebrews may be found the rarest gems of religious 
thought and lofty morality, of sound doctrine and 
deep learning, as may well be expected from a book 
which— to borrow an expression from the great 
‘humanitarian Reuchlm — was written by Christ's 
nearest kinsmen.” 

» » * 

The word Talmud is derived from the Hebrew 
verb Lamad, to teach, to learn. It comprises the 
body of *' Oral Law,” or the juridico-political, civil, 
and religious code of the Jews, and forms as such a 
kind of complement to the Mosaic or written Law, 
which it explains, amplifies, and enforces. 

This Code, like that of Justinian, embodies all 
departments of national, civil, criminal, and local law, 

^ A6ndgea' irom a con(ri6utibn to fie 
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but unlike all other works of this kind, it not onij' 
compiles and classifies the sanctioned decrees but also 
argues and discusses them, and we are made to see 
With the vividness of the drama how the final deci* 
Sion IS being arrived at from amidst the conflict of 
opinions and the 'pros and con of their arguments 
Scholars and schools of many centuries take part m 
these discussions The subjects discussed have not 
merely reference to religion but also to philosophy, 
metaphysics, medicine, jurisprudence, history, science, 
ethics and what not^ Buxtorf does not exaggerate in 
maintaining that the Talmud contains all and every 
thing The chief elements of, and the thread running 
through, these discussions however are the Scriptures, 
for, as an ingenious writer well remarks, “ Every 
verse and every word m the latter became, as it were> 
a golden nail upon which it hung its gorgeous tapes 
tries ” 

It IS really touchir^ to see how faithful, m weal 
and m woe, these world wanderers of centuries cling 
to this book and what an amount of love and tender 
ness is being lavished on it The tender relation 
between Israel and its Senpture is beautifully express 
ed m the Talmud by the simile of bride and bride* 
groom There was once a man who betrothed him 
self to a beautiful maiden and then went away, and 
the maiden waited and waited, and he came not 
Friends and ri\ als mocked her and said, " He will 
never come ” She went into her room and took out'the 
letters in which he had promised to*beever faithful- 
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■\Veeptng she read them and was comforted. In 
time he returned and inquiring how she had kept her 
faith so long, she showed him his letters Israel m 
misery, m captivity, was mocked by the nations for 
her hopes of redemption, but Israel went into her 
schools and synagogues and took out the letters, and 
was comforted. God would lO time redeem her and 
say, “ How could you alone among all the nations be 
faithful ?” Then Israel would point to the Law and 
answer, “ Had I not your promise here?” 

And so they kept on studying these letters, and 
every generation during the first seven centunes of 
our era thought to discover therein some hidden mean- 
ing, some new interpietation, and what they found 
they deposited in the Talvxitd oc rather the Talmvdi ; 
for there are two collections bearing this name, first, 
the Ihfintui Terushalmi, or ** Jerusalem Talmud,'* 
edited by R. lochanan ben Eliezer, called also Bar 
Naphha or the *' Son of the Blacksmith,” rector of the 
academy of Tibenas, about three hundred years after 
the destruction of Jerusalem (250 A. D) , second, the 
Talmud Bavli, or “ Babylonian Talmud,” which 
has been accepted as a fixed rule, edited by I^bbi 
Ashe ben Simai, suraamed Rabban % e., our teacher, 
president ot the Babylonian Academy, and complet- 
ed in the year 498 by his disciple and friend, Rabbi 
Abma. The former consists of four, the latter of 
twelve big folio volumes, which embody the Mtshna, 
the two Gemaras or “ Complements of the STuhna'* 
the Thoseftath or “ Appendices," the Boraitholk or 
17 
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Supplements,” and an endless variety of Bagadoth 
•or traditions • — 

“Wiete the eh&rmiBg oldeo Btories 
Tales of angele famous legends 
Silent histories of martyrs, 

Festa} songs aad votds of wisdom, 

* Hyperboles, far fetch d it may be 
But itopressed with deep con''iction. 

Full of glowing faith — all glitter, 

Bloom and spring in great abundance. ’ 

There is an essential consideration never to be 
lost sight of in the appreciation of the spirit of 
Talmudism. It is that every portion of the Talrnvd 
IS a compound of two distinct elements, tiz,thc 
Salacha (rule) and the Sagada (saying), or to quote 
«gain from Heme, who, foJJowmg “ the unerring 
instinct oLthe poet,” has given some remarkable in* 
formation about the Talmud, speaks thus of this 
feature in his Bomancero — 

“ As the he&vens pour dowo upon us, 

X,ight of two distinct descnptiooB 
Glaring day-ligbt of tbe Sun 
And the moon liabt’ssofterlustre — 

Thus two different lights tbe Talmud 
Also sheds, and is divided 
In TIalacha &xxdffagada 

The Balacha has been extracted from the com- 
plicated Talmudical discussions by a system of canons, 
the application of which requires many years of hard 
study and practice Heine justly compares it to a ... 

• Fighting school where the expertest 
Dialectic athletes both of 

Babylon and Pumpeditha 
Carry on their mental combats 
The Talmudic student Whose brain is reeling 
arom witnessing those mental combats on rules, rites. 
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regulations, and observances, seeks refuge in the 
Hagada, which includes all the Talmudtcal allegonesj 
parables, proverbs, maxims — ingenious and touching 
applications of Scriptural examples , m short, all that 
tends to point a moral and adorn a tale. We can- 
not refrain from mentioning here two names at least 
of those dialectic athletes in order to show of what 
material some of the men were made who contributed 
to the production of the Talmud — Rabbi Hillel, the 
Great or Elder, of whom Renan m his Vte de Jesui> 
■said , “ Hillel futile vrai maitre de Jesus, s’ll est 
permis de parler de maitre quaod d s’agit d’une si 
haute originalite”* (p 35), and his grandson Gamaliel 
I, the Elder, (30*5 (C £)at whose feet sat the 
Apostle Paul thus owing his great mental achieve- 
ments to the intellectual discipline of the Talmud, 
Speaking of Hillel, it occurs to us that the golden 
■rule, the pride and praise of Christians, was not 
originated by Jesus Long before him this maxim was 
taught by Knshna, Manu, Buddha, Socrates, Seneca, 
Lao-tse, .Aristotle t Isocrates Confucius,^ and 

* (Hillel was tho real teacher of Jesus, if we may sajr 
teacher when speaking of to lofty on originality ) 

■f Dioffenes Lafrtius relates that Aristotle (died after 
■322 B C) being asked how we ought to conduct ourselves 
towards our friends answered As we would wish they would 
<nrry themselves towards os * 

S Isocrates who lived 4DQ years before the publication of 
the Gospels said *Wo most not do to otbers, that which 
would cause anger if it were done to ourselves 

S •* What yon do not wish done to yourselves, do not to 
others " , or, as in the Com crsatioas (Book A V e 231wher8it 
appears condensed like a telegram AT* <4 poL uk ul suuinj 
** Self what not wish, sot do to man 
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others. But besides Jesus another Jew— and would' 
to God every Christian anti Semite ^oje alwajs m 
mind that the man he worships as God belongs to t 
despised racel-another Jew, we say, gave 
to this noble sentiment It is related in the 
T„at.s. SaUath (page 3.) that 

toHillel and declared his readiness to embmce 

Judaism provided he could teach him the vvhok law 
during the time that he could stand on one le^ He 

thoLlht to confound the Ralh by this strange and, 
m,nd hardly realizable condition , but how 
pe^t was his surprise when H.llel unhesitatingb 

that he could satisfy this condition What- 
'’f, a not pleasant unto thee,” be said, ” do it not 
"f thv fellow-man.' ” But what of the great num- 
^^°ofbooks filled with Uws, commandments, doo- 
etc ?” the gentile exclaimed some 
ttines, ntuals, etc ' ^ „,,p,,ud the RMt 

u Sr'" but the commentaries upon this 
benevolently, mfluct upon 

anr ^-by Jn over^the man to the Jewish 

Monsieur Renan is right m claiming that the 

■M w Testament can only he understood by the light 

^ m aud we find therefore that Wettstein 

-’.“ n illnstmtion of it It is indeed the 
and others Testament has 

great on sentiment every sublime 

been fed , ^able trail of Jesus we find there 

“The following parallels from 
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’Ihe Talmud to the sayings of Jesus contained in the 
Gospels will bear out this statement, 

Matt.'V.y Babhath, fol, 151, col. 2: 

Blessed are the Rabban Gamaliel said — He 
merciful, for they who is merciful towards his 
shall obtain fellow-creatures shall receive 
mercy. mercy from heaven above. 


iSatt. V. 44. /6fa«/tednn, fol, 48, col 2,49; 
^lesss them col. i Rabbi Yehudah said, 

That curse you. Be rather of the accursed than 

of those that curse. 


malt. VL 1. 

Take heed that 
ye do not your 
lalms before men to 
be seen 0^ them. 


Matt. VII. 2. 
For with what 
judgment ye judge 
ye shall be judged. 


Withiwhat mea- 
sure ye mete it 
^hall be measured 
4o you again 


Chagtga, fol. 5, col. i Rabbi 
Yamai said to a man who gave 
alms ID such a public man* 
ner — You had better not give 
him anything. In the way you 
gave him you must have hurt 
his feelings. 

Sabbath, fol. J 27, col, 2 : 
The post-Mishmaic teachers 
said : He that judges his 
neighbour charitably is himself 
judged charitably. 

Sanhedrxn, fol. loo, col. 1 : 
Rabbi Mcir said : With what 
measure man metes, it shall be 
measured to him from heaven. 
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iTatt. VII. 4. 
Let me pull out 
the mote out of 
thme eye. 


ilatt. VIL 5. 

Thou hypoente, 
fir^t cast out the 
beam out of thme 
own eye, and then 
fchait thou see, etc. 




Baba Baihra, fol tS, cot. 
2 Rabbi Johaoan, surnamed 
Bar Naplia, said Do the>* 
say. Take the splinter out of 
tlime eje, he will answer, 
Remove the beam out of thine 
own. 

Bala A[et:ta,(ol, 107, col 
2 Baba BcUhra, fol. 60, coK 
2. Resh Lakesh said: Wliat 
IS the mcaamg of the passage, 
Examine Ihj’self and search ? 
(Zeph. II. ID. He who uill 
reprove others must himself 
be pure and spotless. 


The Talmudical standard of ethics, as already 
may be seen from wh.-it has been given above, is very 
high. The largest philanthropy is recommended 
toward all classes of human beings. " Feed the 
hungry among the idolators/* says the Talmvd, 
*' clothe the naked, mourn with the bereaved, and 
bury the dead, to the end that peace and good will 
may prev’ail among all the families of man." There is 
a beautiful picture in the Jffagada * When the 
Egyptian host lay dead on the sands of the Red Sea, 
the heavenly choir chanted hymns before the Al- 
mighty j but the Lord forbade them, saying, ‘ Know 
, ye not that the Egyptians are my children no less 
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than the Israelites The hberalfty of the Talmu- 
dists manifests itself m the maxim adopted . ** The 
upnght of whatever creed shall inherit a portion of 
the world to come " The equality of men is pointed 
out in the words, “And these are the ordinances by 
which men shall live” — not Israelites, not the priests, 
not the Levites, but men The law given on Mount 
Sinai, the masters said, though emphatically address- 
ed to one people belongs to all humanity. It was not 
given in a king’s land, not in any city or inhabi- 
ted spot, lest other nation^ might say, “ we know 
nothing of it " It was given in God’s own highway, 
the desert, not, in the darkness and stillness of 
night, but in plain day, amid thunder and lightning. 
And why was it given on Stnai ? Because it is the 
lowliest and meekest of the mountains — to show that 
God’s spirit rests onl) upon them that are meek and 
lowlj m their hearts 

* * r- 

The following Talmudian maxims are well to be 
remembered. 

' Do Qot laugh whore others cry nor cry wbero other? 
laugh and do not make noise where others sleep ’ [Jalkut I ) 

Do not rejoice at the fall of thme enemy, for God who 
permeates thee dialihes such a thin^ [Abot, 4, 19.) 

* He who IS liked by men is also Lkea by God but he who la 
diahked by men be also will not find favour in the eyes of 
God' (i) 

Babbi Hillels maxim wa8,**If I do not act for myself who 
can do it for me ? When I am alone by myself wbat am I 7 If X 
act not DOW, when shall 1 7 He also taught “Judge not thy 
neighbor until thou art placed In the same circumstances " 

•• Let a man believe that whatever occurs to him is from the 
Blessed One For instance when a wicked man meets him and 
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abases lum, and puts him to shame let him receire it with love, 
and say The Lord told him to cune, and he is the messenger 
of God on account of zny bid ' ^Kitzur Sh Pk, fol 7 col 2 ) 

“ If— which God forbid I — thy neighbor has done theeaH 
evil, pardon him at once , for tboD shouldst love him as thyself 
If one hand is accidentally hurt by the other, should the wound- 
ed band revenge its injury oa the other? (Ibid ^ fob 9, 
col 2.1 

* A man should always desire that his neighbor may profit 
by him, and let him not strive to profit by his neighbour Let 
hia words be pleasant with the children of men if they shame 
him, and let him not shame them m return If they deceive 
him, let him not deceive them in return and let himtahe the 
yoke of the public upon hta shoulders, and not impose it on 
'them m return' fol 8, col 1) 

The pas<5ages inculcating chanty and almsgiving 
in the Talmud are so numerous that they by them- 
selves would be enough to fill a whole volume. Here 
are a few specimens — 

Rabbi Simon : " He who gives charity becomes rich.' 

Rabbi Eleatar " Re who gives chanty in secret is greater 
-than Moses ” 

Rabbi Ashe "Chanty » greater than all The house 
which opens not to the poor wit) open to the physieiss " 

RabhiJudda ' Ko one should sit down to his meals until 
iie has seen that ail soimals dependent upon hie care are 
provided for ' 

" He who sets aside a portion of his wealth for the relief of 
the poorwill be delivered from the Judgment ofhell Of 
this the parable of the sheep that attempted to ford a river is 
an illustration One was shorn of its wool and the other not , 
the iormet therefor© managed to get across hut the latter 
being heavy-laden sank (Gttten. fol 7, col 1) 

Both Rabbi Tobamaa and Abba say, “ It la better to lend to 
'the poor than to give to them, for it prevents them from feelmg 
ashamed at their poverty and is really the more charitable 
manner of aiding them ' 

The Kabfais have always taught that kindness is 
more than the mere alro^iving of charity, for it in- 
cludes pleasant words with the more substantial aid. 
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To Homan the Talmud ascribed all the blessings 
of the household '* AH the blessings of a household 
come through the wife, therefore should the husband 
honor her.” Again, ** Love thy wife as thyself; honor 
her more than thyself.** ** He who lives unmarried, 
lives without jo>.” “ If thy wifeis small, bend down 
and whisper m her ear.” He who sees his wife die 
has, as it were, been present at the destruction of the 
sanctuary itself.” *‘Tbe children of a man who 
marnes for money will prove a curse to him ” Rabbi 
Jose said, " I never call my wife * wife ’ hut “ home,” 
for she indeed makes my home ” Another Rabbi has 
said ” Men should be careful lest they cause women 
to Weep, for God counts their tears.”— “Tears are 
shed on God's altar for the one who forsakes his first 
love.” — ” Who IS best taught ? He who has learned 
first from bis mother.” — In a case of charitj where 
both men and women claim relief, the latter should be 
first assisted If there should not be enough for both, 
the men should cheerfully relinquish their claims. 

A propos of woman, and as a set off, the follow- 
ing romantic story, paraphrased from the jlftdr«sA 
Shtr Sashtnmt will be read with pleasure (From 
Talmudxc Mtcsellany of Paul Hershon). 

A certain Israelite of Sidon, haring lived many years mth 
his wife without bsing blessed with offspring, made up his nund 
to give her a bill of divorcement They went accordingly to 
Babbi Shimon ben Tochai, that legal effect might be given to 
the act of separation. Upon presenting themselves before him 
the Kabbt addressed them m these fatherly worda “ My chil- 
dren, said be, “ your divorce must not take place m pettishness 
or anger lest people should surmise something guilty or dis- 
graceful as the motive of the action Let your parting there- 
fore be like your meeting, friendly and cheerfuL Go home. 
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make a feast, and invite yourfneads to share it with you . and 
to morrow return and I will ratify the divorce you seek for 
Acting upon this advice, they went home, got ready a feast, 
invited their friends, and made merry together “ Uy dear ", 
at length said the husband to his wife, ' we have lived for many 
a longyearlonagly together, and BOW that we are about to be 
separated, it is not because there is any ill>will between us but 
simply because we are not blessed with a family In proof that 
my love is unchanged and that I wish thee all good, I give thee* 
leave to choose whatever thou likest best in the noiise and carry 
it away with thee " The wife with true womanly wit promptly 
replied, “ well and goo^ my dear " The evening thereafter 
glided pleasantly by, the wine cup went round freely and with- 
out stmt till first the guests one by one and then the master of 
the house himself fell asleep, and lay buried in unconsciousness 
The lady, who had planned this result and only awaited its 
^<?nouement immediately summoned her confidential hsn^aids 
and had her lord and master gently home away as he was to 
her father’s house On the following morsing, as the stupor 
wore off, be awoke, rubbmg his eyes with astonishment 
“ Where am I f ' he cried. ** Be easy, husband dear responded 
the wife in bis presence “I have only done as thou allowedst 
me Voes thou remember permittiog me last eight in the 
hearing of our guests to take away from our house whatever 
beet pleased me 7 There was nothing there 1 cared for so much, 
as thyself . thou art all lo all to me. so I brought thee with me 
here Where I am, there sbalt tbou be let nothing but death 
part us ” The two thereupon went back to Rabbi Shimon as 
appointed and reported their change of purpose, aud that they 
had made up their minds to remain united So the Rabbi 
prayed for them to the Lord, who couples and setteth the smgta 
in families He then spoke his blessing over the wife, who be- 
came thenceforth as a fruitful vine, and honored her husband 
with children and children’s children 

» * a 

We have already seen that the ZaliutHJ contains 
almost all the ethical doctnn^ of the Gospels, but 
it offers also a great number of maxims for which 'we- 
search in vain in the New Testament. Take for 
instance those referring to study and the acquisition 
of knowledge. “No boor,” we are taught “can 
become pious, noran ignorant man a S3int ” (JtaiA, 
chap. 2. mish. 6). HiUd taught * “ Study is more 
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meritorious than sacrifice ” Again, “ The man who 
hunts after fame shall lose his good name, he that 
does not care for knowledge goes backward , he that 
does not progress m knowledge commits suicide ; but 
the man that uses learning for self gloriBcation 
deserves to be forgotten ” 1,13) Rabbi Tyra 

said The best preacher is the heart, the best tea- 
cher is time, the best book is the world, the best 
friend is God ” Say not,*’ exclaims the Talmud, 
** I Will study the scriptures and the explanation of 
Its teachers, m order that people may praise me as a 
Chaham or sage, as Rabbi or master , but study from 
pure love to God and to bind thyself closely to Him 
through the knowledge and understanding of His 
word Love, not reward, love of truth, let this be- 
the word of redemption when thou sittest at the feet 
of the Masters of the Law.” (Nedarxm, 62 .) '* See,” 
it sa>s, ” there are studies which are ice-cold, without 
soul warmth and without love these are those 
whose object is not self ennobling and the instruction 
of others but only selfish purposes Opposed to such are 
those studies which seek and wish nothing but truth 
and knowledge and their diffusion , these are studies 
of love to God and thy neighbour.” {SvXkah, 49) 

4 * » 

Of the high esteem m which learning and the 
office of a teacher Sie held among the Jews, the 
following, extracted from the Txlmud, gives evidence • 
“ He who learns from another one chapter, one 
halacha, one verse, one wonl, or even a single letter 
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IS bound to respect him ’ (Jtoih, chap 6, mis 3) 
“ There was drought, and the most pious men prayed 
and wept for rain, but none came An insignificant 
looking at length prayed to Him who causes the wind 
to blow and the ram to fall, and instantly the heavens 
covered themselves with clouds and the ram refreshed 
the earth ‘ Who are you ? They cried, * who'e 
prayers alone have prevailed And he answered, ‘ I 
am a teacher of httJe children * *’ 

Education is One of the virtues the interest of 
which the Jew considers be enjoys 10 this world, 
while the capital remains intact against the exigencies 
of the world to come These are — The honoring 
of father and mother, acts of benevolence, hospitality 
to stangers, visiting the sick, devotion m prayer, 
study, and promotion of peace between man and man 
(Sabbath fol 127, col 1) 


The Talmudists were quick to recognize the fact 
that man is bound wth innumerable ties to the 
world, that for our lives, our destinies, our very 
though*s we are dependent on our fellow men, in. 
short that the mdmdual Karma is intricately inter 
woven With the Karma of Humanity This depen 
dency upon others Was the ever re''UTTent subject of 
reflection and discussion of the Talmud teachers 
J^one realized this dependence more than they who 
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the:r own lives constantly *^bjected to its hard 
and heavy torture But while realizing their 
mutual dependence on one another, the Talmud sages 
also realized m this inter dependence the neces 
‘^r) condition for the welfare both of the individual 
and the whole of mankind “ In the whole alone,” 
we read in ifidrosh rnh&a, ** we are of some signifi 
cance, but outside of it, nothing, for m the whole 
alone our individual shortcomings are mitigated *’ 
This thought most beautifully shines forth m the 
evplanation giv en of the symbol of the Lttlah, the 
festive nosegaj prepared bj the Jews for their 
Feast of Tabernacles “ In this nosegay, ’ they say, 

“ there are represented two kinds of fruit bearing 
trees, the palm and the hadar, and tw'O other kinds 
of trees which bear no fruit at all, the mjrtleand 
the water willow — as here the one belongs to the 
others, as the former without the latter would consti- 
tute but half of the nosega) , «> } ou too are not com 
plete if taken out of the whole of which you are a 
member" ** In your midst too, adds the ITtdrash 
ra&^o “ there are some who unite virtue with culture, 
some who practice virtue without culture, others who 
possess culture without virtue, and others again who 
hav e neither the one nor the other These things 
however are only noticed in their incomplete fragmen 
tary form, so long as they are disunited and separate, 
but as soon as they enter into the circle of the whole, 
all deficiencies are balanced and the one alleviates, 
the other.” 
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We are constantly admonished in the Talmud 
that the greatness of virtue and vice, the sanctity of 
^ove and friendship, the condemnation of hate and 
malice, ought to be measured and judged by the 
motive alone *' In the outward action,” we read m 
Sanhedrin i 38, ” we often are all alike, but it is the 
motive alone that distinguishes men from one another *’ 
And in the itidrash rahba we find almost verbatim 
the wise precept of theBkagnvad Giia, that we should 
abandon in our actions all selfish motives and perform 
them only as a sacrifice to God Antigonus of Socho, 
who flourished in the third century before the 
common era, taught *' Be not like servants who serve 
the master with a view to receiving rewards , but 
like servants who serve their master without the view 
•of being rewarded, and then you will be truly God 
fearing ” (Whom does this not remind of the injunc* 
tion in the Bhagavad-Gita-^*' Do not be incited to 
action by the hope of receiving reward" ?) The wor* 
ship of God put of love is therefore given preference 
to that which is dictated by fear 

The above extracts are, we believe, sufficient to 
prove on the one hand Mousieur Renan’s assertion 
that “ concerning alms, pietj , good works, gentleness, 
the desire of peace, complete disinterestedness of 
heart, Jesus had little to add to the doctrines of the 
synagogue," and that, on the other hand, the ethical 
doctrines of the Jews need not blush in tbe presence 
of any of later origin 
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The two principal doctrines of Hinduism, Karma 
and Transmigration, are also taught m the Talmud. 
Thus we read Hillel once saw a skull floating on the 
surface of the w’ater and he said to it * “ Because 

thou didst drown others, thou vvast drowned, and at 
the end will those who drowned thee also be 
drowned." Here we have in a nut shell the essence 
of the Universal Law of Retribution. Rabbi Akiba 
said " Man goes bail for himself for everything he 
-receives and for all that he does , his life is always 
in a net of retribution that is spread out over 
all men ’’ 

« • » 

Transmigration is known in the Talmud as the 
Dm Gtlgal Keshommes " The great Talmudist, 
Rabbi Manisseh ben Israel, in his previously men- 
tioned work says on page 77 (Warsaw edition, 
1876) - 

* The doctune of traDsmierstioo is so isdieputable 
accepted aa such bj the whole congregation of our faith, and 
none la there found who dares contradict tt except Soadja 
Taijumi and Bardarachi, but all other Jewish authorities es- 
pecially those initiated m (heEaballa, place implicit faith in this 
doctrine Without this doctrine how can we reconcile the 
many cootradictions of life, te, the sufTering of the pious? 
This doctrine is plainly indicated in the Thora (Pentateuch), 
God pronouncing sentence on Adam for his disobedience says 
’ In the sweat of tby brow ebalt thou eat bread till thou return 
to the ground , for out of it wast thou taken , for dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return,' which means that after he had 
sinned he had again to return to earth, woridng out his salva- 
tion (Karma) Likewise it is religiously maintained by our 
teachers and sages' says he, "that Adam the name of the first 
man, is symbolic of Adam, David, and Moschlach (Messiah), 
which plainly tell us that the soul of Adam reincarnated in 
David and David, because of his sin against Uriah, will have to 
«ome back again in the person of the Messiah '* 
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From these few passages we might conclude that 
the Rabbis of the Talmud believed m the doctrine of 
transmigration In the Zohar (Kabbala) however 
transmigration is boldly taught There \ve are plain 
Jv told that the only remedy or salvation for the 
sinning or sinful soul is to purify itself through sue 
cessive re- births Naj, the Zohar maintains that 
transmigration is a punishment inflicted on the 
Wicked who knowingly pervert the will of the Most 
High and stain their souls, ivhicb came alike pure and 
holy into this world 

» « « 

Let us hope that this study will not only 
tend to remove existing prejudices against the Talmvd 
but also awaken interest in and sympathy for the 
Jewish race and their rich literature It is not by 
searching for the bad m other peoples’ faiths, but for 
the good they contain, that we can approach truth 
and at the same time help to give birth to that 
“ fellow feeling ' which ought to go to cement all 
religions m a bond of noble brotherhood 



THE MESSAGE OF MOHAMMED. ^ 

I. — By Swami Ramakrishnananda. 

M ohammed was a great devotee of God. He 
could not reconcile himself to the religion 
which was then in v<^ue in his country. He 
used to go to the Syrian markets with their images 
of godsj and he would reflect within himself, “ How 
can these be God ? He cannot be created by man." 
Later on when he ^vas employed as a shepherd by 
Khodlja, while his flocks were grazing, he used to 
medidate upon God and pray to Him for illumination 
in the cave of Mount Hara near Mecca. One day by 
the grace of God illumination came, when in a mo- 
ment he Went to the seventh heaven, led by the angel 
Gabriel. It is said that although be blindfolded him- 
self w'ith seven layers of doth, still he could not get 
r«d of the light of illumination. This story shows that 
Mohammed’s light was that of inner illumination ; 
that is, his inner mind was illuminated by wisdom. 
From that day foi^vard, out of him came words of 
wisdom, which the wbest men of those days could 
not utter. When we study the Koran we cannot fail 
to hear the direct words of God pouring out of the 
heart of Mohammed, the flUterate prophet. He was 
not at all educated in books, still his words were so 


IS 


• From the *‘UiuT«r 30 and Man.” 
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impressive, so ch-iste and well chosen, that the 
idea oi God using him as His mouthpiece is 
forced upon one This is a very clear proof that 
real knowledge is to be found inside the Self, 
beyond the region of the Individual mind, as there 
alone can the universal mind of God sit supreme 
above all the minds of His Creatures 

II By SWAMl ViVEKANANDA 

A nd then comes Mohammed, the Messenger of 
equality You ask, “ What good can there be 
in his religion ? ’ If there were no good, how could it 
live’ The good alone lives, that alone survives, 
because the good alone is strong, therefore it survives 
How long IS the life of an impure man, even in this 
life ? Is not the life of the pure man much longer ? 
Without doubt, for purity is strength, goodness is 
strength How could Mohammedanism have lived, 
had there been nothing good m its teaching ? There is 
much good Jlohammed was the prophet of equality, 
of the brotherhood of man, the brotherhood of all 
Mussalmans 

Mohammed by his life, showed, that amongst 
Mohammedans there should be perfect equality and 
brotherhood There was no question of race, caste, 
creed, colour or sex The Sultan of Turkey may buy 
a Negro from the mart of Afnca, and bring him m 
chains to Turkey , but should he become a Moham 
medan, and have suffiaent merit and abilities, he 
• From a lecture on The Great Teachers of the World 
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might even marry the daughter of the Sultan. 
Compare this with the way in which the Negroes and 
the American Indians are treated in this country f And 
what do Hindus do ? If one of your missionaries 
chance to touch the food of an orthodox person, he 
would throw it away. Notwithstanding our grand 
philosophy you note our weakness in practice ; but 
there you see the greatness of the Mohammedan 
beyond other races, showing itself in equality, perfect 
equality regardless of race or colour. 



THE PRACTICE OF THE CHRIST IDEAL. 
B\ SwAMI Paramananda * 

G od manifests in the form of a man that man ma}'' 
comprehend what God is The Absolute is- 
declared to be unknowable and unthinkable, hence He- 
is beyond the reach of the human mind But to make 
it possible for man to understand Him, He assumes 
personal aspects and comes as a Christ or a Buddha 
This IS V bat is meant by a Divine Incarnation Such 
a manifestation serves as the connecting link between 
God and man He is Dmoe enough to be m touch 
with God and human enough to be m touch with 
man, so that man may realize Divine things through 
Him 

To truly grasp what an Incarnation is, however, 
we must have like qualities and show them forth m 
our lives The words and actions of a great teacher 
no one can wholly understand until he has risen to 
the same plane of spiritual consciousness When wc 
have the same thing in i-s that was in Christ or m 
Buddah, then it is possible for us to comprehend what 
they taught Until then, what they say and do must 
remain a closed chapter We can never draw the 
picture of a great Being either to satisfy ourselves or 
others until we have the ame qualities One who 
speaks of Chnst must bimself be Christ like la his life. 


Extract from a lecture 
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iove and Wisdom, else his words wiW carry but little 
^veight When our mnir being becomes attuned with 
the Supreme, then alone can we express Him in our 
words and actions That is why all the Divine Seers 
unanimously declare the absolute need of the practical 
application of Spiritual teatdnng " Being and be- 
coming ' IS the watchword of the sages Let your 
"light shine, tliat light within, the light of your hvmg 
soul, let that shme forth, then all the clouds of doubt 
and Ignorance will be dispelled and you will be able 
to comprehend the Divine ^Vhen your heart be- 
comes pure you must see God No one can prevent 
you No church, no priest, nothing can keep you 
^rom seeing God 

To the majority the Christ consciousness or the 
■direct perception of Truth seems something unattam 
able. But that cannot be What has happened once 
will happen again What has been done can be 
done that is the law The purpose of a Divine Incar- 
nation is not merely to manifet His super human and 
miraculous powers, but to point out to mankind by 
His hfe and example the goal of existence and man’s 
Divine birthright Saviors do not come to proclaim 
things which are impossible for man to attain No, 
we think them impossible because we do not try to 
practise them, so our religion degenerates mto a blmd 
and thoughtless acceptance of certain fixed forms and 
doctrines When rebgion thus becomes a matter of 
mere belief and exists only as a theory, having lost its 
living quality, then God incarnates in human form to 
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re establish spirituality and destroy materialism As 
It IS declared in the Bbagavad Gita — 

“ Though I am unborn and of unchangeable 
nature, and though I am Lord of all beings, >et by 
ruling over my Prakriti (Nature) I come into being by 
ray own Maya (Mysterious power) Whenever there 
IS decline of virtue and predominance of vice, then I 
embody Myself For the protection of the good and 
for the destruction of evil doers and for the re estab* 
Iishment of Dharma (virtue and religion) I am born 
irom age to age " 

Thus God manifests Himself at different periods 
of history in order to gii e tangible knowledge of His 
Divine nature To make things that are mcompre* 
hensible to the finite mmd, comprehensible. He takes 
finite form. He comes not to display His own glory , 
no, but to show man how as man he can manifest 
God , or as St Augustine puts it — " God was made 
man that man might become God.” 

The purpose of the life and teaching of a great 
Savior IS to open man’s eyes to his own higher Self, 
to awaken more love for God than for mundane 
things ; or in other tt ords, to make a mortal feel ^ 
conscious of his immortal nature In order to gam 
this consciousness and make it a part of our being 
we must learn to practise the Christ Ideal in our 
every-day life We mast picture it We must make 
it living to our heart We must feel its reality As 
we cultivate this habit of feeling the living Presence 
Within, our vision Will become more and more open 
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to subtle Spiritual facts, which otherwise remain 
vague and unreal People’s sight varies Things 
which we may see plainly are not visible to the blind 
man , so in the daj’s of our inner blindness, we can 
not see God or understand His manifestations This 
ivas the case with the Scribes and Pharisees, who 
although scholarly men possessing the full knowledge 
of the letter, yet failed to understand Christ because 
thev lacked that inner light which comes only 
through practice of the spint With most people the 
spintual life is a matter of theory They have just a 
little intellectual grasp of it, that is quite enough for 
them But practice is the whole of it and not having 
practical experience m religion, we can nev er pene 
trate the inner depths of anything 

One man may go to church, praj and sing hymns 
m the name of Jesns, appearing righteous, but this 
cannot make him spintual or bring him blessing so 
long as he does not manifest the teaching m ha life , 
and there may be another who raaj never go to a 
church or utter the name of Chnst, but who through 
the practice of holiness and punty so embodies and 
radiates the Chnst spirit that he becomes a living 
Symbol of the Christ life Such a soul alone truly 
honors Him and prdves a worthy follower As it a 
said m one of the Buddhat Sacred books " Now it 
Is not thia, Ananda, that the Tathagata (Incarnate 
One) IS rightly honoured, reverenced, venerated, held 
sacred and revered But the brother or the sister, the 
dev out man or the devout woman, who continually 
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fulfils al] the greater and the lesser duties, who 
IS correct in life, walking according to the precepts, it 
IS he who rightly honors, reverences, venerates, holds 
sacred and reveres the Incarnate One with the worlh- 
aest homage ” 

We do not honor our Savior hy merely belong- 
ing to a creed founded in‘ His name or by offering 
Him hp praise Only as we learn to shape our lives 
after the model of His own do tve show ourselves 
worthy of Him , and this can be done only by living 
His teachings Jesus the Christ Himself taught this 
lesson to His disaples, when He said to them "And 
why call ye me. Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say ? Every one that cometh unto me, and 
heareth my words and doeth them, I will show you 
to whom he is like heis like a man building a house, 
who digged and went deep and laid a foundation 
upon the rock and when a flood arose, the stream 
broke against the house and could not shake it , be- 
cause It had been well budded But he that heareth, 
and doeth not, is like a man that built a house upon 
the earth Without a foundation, against which the 
stream brake, and straight way it fell in , and the 
rum of that house was great ’ ' 



CHRISTIANITY VEDANTA.^ 

By S. E. Waldo. 

I N endeavoring to enter briefly upon a comparative 
study of Vedanta and Christianity, I wish first 
rto thoroughly make clear that such study in no way 
• enters into a question of merits, but simply deals with 
the available facts in each case, setting them side by 
side and endeavoring to gam from an unbiased com- 
parison such lessons of toleration and sympathy as 
they may be able to teach us. People are every day 
growing to understand the value of such study an'd 
.nothing connected with the World’s Fair at Chicago 
is likely to have a greater or more lasting .effect upon 
mankind than the impetus given in this direction by 
the Parliament of Rehgions then held. Long, long 
ago, however, nearly three hundred years before the 
birth of Jesus, the famous Buddhist King Asoka, who 
•then ruled India and was perhaps one of the greatest 
and noblest of her many great and noble rulers, called 
together a religious convention, where all the religious 
sects of those days could meet in harmony and love 
to set forth their respective views and learn from one 
another. 

After that, King Asoka sent missionaries into all 
the then known world and the records show that 
these Buddhist monks reached as far West as Antioch 


From the "Vedanta Monthly." 
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and Alexandria. But the most beautiful thing about 
the sending of these missionaries was the advice given 
to them by the great king who sent them. The very 
Words have been preserved to us all these centuries, 
having been cut into rocks in a language so old that 
only of late years have the inscriptions been decipher- 
ed. And they are models for every nation and every 
religion to copy, though we of the West have been 
accustomed to regard those good old Buddhists as 
“heathens, ” and have only in a few instances and 
very recently come to perceive that in many respects 
they were far our superiors. In all ages and under 
all circumstances the Hindus have stood for perfect 
tolerance m religion Save by their various conquer- 
ors, there has never been any such thing as religious 
persecution m India When, then, the noble King 
Asoka sent out his missionaries, he charged them to 
disturb no man's religion ; but if they found any 
whom they could help, to do so , and to teach them 
with love and sympathy, but never with harshness. 
How different the methods of conversion often em- 
ployed by the followers of Jesus ' 

When we study Christianity from the historical 
standpoint, what do we 6nd ’ We find a book that 
teaches that over one thousand nine hundred years 
ago was born m Judea a child who grew up to be a 
great Teacher of His people, and whose name to-day 
IS known all over the civilized world Upon the sanc- 
tion of His words as recorded in this book is founded 
the authority for all the doctrines and teachings of 
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the Christian religion. This is the reason why the 
-church has always so vigorously opposed anything 
that could weaken the historical nature of the religion 
it teaches. Too much is made to rest on the question 
of the actual historical existence of Jesus, that is, upon 
a personality instead of upon a principle. And this 
is true of all the great religions diat are built 
up around a particular person or founder. If the 
historical account of the life of such a person can 
be seriously shaken, the whole sy’stem of doctrines 
built on the personality is shaken too. This is 
one great advantage possessed by Vedanta. It rests 
on, eternal principles, not on persons. All the great 
religious teachers that have come in India, even all 
those recognized there as Divine Incarnations, have 
been merely illustrations of these eternal principles, 
which exist quite independent of these living illustra* 
tions and which would continue to exist if these 
embodiments of their everlasting truths had never 
come before mankind. The Swami Vivekananda 
says : — 

“ Ever}' one of the great religions in the ■world 
excepting our own is built upon such historical charac- 
ters, but ours rest, upon principles. There is no man 
or woman who can claim to have created the Vedas. 
These are the embodiment of eternal principles ; sages 
discovered them, and now and then the names of 
these sages are mentioned, just their names ; we do 
not know who or what th^r were. But what cared 
they, these sages, for their names ? They were the 
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preachers of pnncipla , and they themselves, as far as 
they went, tried to become illustrations of the prma* 
pies they preached At the same time, just as our 
God IS an impersonal and yet a personal God, so is 
Our religion a most intensely impersonal one, a religion 
based upon principles, and yet it has an infinite scope 
for the play of persons , for what religion gives you 
more Incarnations, more Prophets and Seers, and 
still waits for infinitely more ? The Bhagavad*Gita 
says that Incarnations are infinite, leaving ample 
scope for as many as you like to come It 
IS vam to try to gather tc^ether all the peoples of the 
world around a single personality It is difficult even 
to bring them together around eternal and universal 
principles If it ever becomes possible to bring the 
largest portion of humanity to one way of thinking m 
regard to religion, mark you, it must always be 
through principles and not through persons ’* 

The Hindus are, most of them, willing to accept 
Jesus as an Incarnation among other Incarnations, but' 
not to regard Him as the only one the world has ever 
known This is where Vedanta sho^vs its marvellous 
breadth, m its full recc^ition of the actual unity of 
all religions In fact, what Vedanta recognizes is 
religion itself, not any particular expression of it It 
grasps the principle of religion, and leaves each 
special religion to \\ork this principle out m the way 
best adapted to the needs of the people and the period 
that have produced that special religion This uni- 
versdl toleration and acc^tance in Vedanta is what 
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makes Hinduism appear diwtse, even polytheistic, to * 
superficial observers. To the Vedantin.this diversity 
simply indicates that variations in external forms are 
necessarj' and inevitable amoa^ different grades of 
development. To assert that there is only one way of 
seeking the Infinite God seems to him an un- 
\varrantable and somewhat arrogant assumption of 
wisdom. 

Among the Hindus dates and names and other 
historical facts receive but little attention. The thing 
said is of so much >'aster importance to them than the 
name and date of the speaker or even the place where 
it was said, that these details are frequently overlook- 
ed altogether. An utterance is valued for its intrinsic 
worth and gains but little additional weight or force 
from the name of him who uttered it. In the West, 
it is apt to be exactly the opposite way and an utter- 
ance is of importance just in proportion to the position 
of the person making it Wc have already seen that 
Vedanta is not dependent upon the historical e.xistence 
of any person or upwi the teaching of any founder for 
its spiritual and ethical sanction. Neither is it bound 
to any book, nor to any special revelation. *' With it 
revelation is a perpetual stream that never ceases to 
flow." Revealed knowledge does not crystallize.into- 
something final, but is e.\pected to be eternally obtain- 
ed by man and to be suited to his growing needs. . 
Vedanta places the basis of rdigion in the nature of; 
man himself. It recognizes that in reaching the ulti- 
mate goal of all thought and reason, a final unity must 
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be found ; that the Self, the Absolute, can be but One, 
and that therefore God and man are essentially one 
Not only so, but this unity of existence must include 
all being “ That which exists is One, Sages call it 
variously " is a basic truth m Vedanta. 

Surely here is to be found a common basis for all 
religions, and it is not unreasonable to hope that the 
time may come when harmony m religion may prevail 
all over the world — ^not harmony m modes of worship, 
but h&rmony in the great essentials that will lead to 
Wise and loving toleration of the differences m exter- 
nal forms of expression. When once we have grasped 
this idea of the absolute oneoe^ underlying all the 
vanety to be fcvnd latbe world, no moro caa there 
be hard feelings that another does not see life through 
just the same spectacles as ourselves. Then the name 
of the particular religion we profess will be of trifling 
importance. All the religions can then work in 
harmony for the spiritual uplifting of mankind, sure 
that each has the same end m view, and that creeds 
and doctrines and ceremonials and names are but 
the “ outer crust,*’ covering yet not hiding the 
Reality behind them all. 

Because Vedanta is founded on principles and 
not on personality, it is the one religious philosophy of 
the world which has nothing to fear from science. 
It includes three stages as natural evolutionary stej^ 
It has a copious mythology and a most extensive and 
varied ritual, but behind all these and supporting 
them IS a wonderful philosophy, the real foundation 
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of the hole Structure Ko “ higher criticism ” will 
ever shake that to its foundations There have been 
m our time grave discussions as to the validity m the 
Chnstian religion of the Eden myth and of Jonah 
and the whale From the tenor of some of the \iewa 
advanced by clergymen all over the country, one 
wouldsuppose that the latter was one of the bulwarks 
of Christianity ! Those more advanced thinkers m 
our pulpits who dare proclaim that Christianity rests 
upon a basis more substantial than the literal fact that 
a great fish swallowed a man and after three days 
was glad to part from him, are even looked upon 
With doubt and distrust b> their brother preachers. 
The weakness of a merely, historical religion could not 
be more forcibly shown The grand truths contained 
in the teachings of Jesus would be none the less great 
e\en were the whole of the Old Testaroent swept 
away They can afford to rest on their intrinsic 
worth Without being bolstered up by any '* authority” 
whatsoever , and it is owing to the fact that appeal 
■to authority has been supposed to add to their weight 
and value, that the feeling IS now so prevalent that, 
•whatever undermines the authority must of necessity 
undermine Christianity itself God forbid that it 
should have to rest upon such a foundation as that I 
We have to learn that ” things are m the Bible 
because they are true, and not true because they are 
in the Bible ” We must recognize that in our Scrip- 
tures too ue have the three stages, — ceremonial, 
mythology, and a little pbilosoph} That there is any 
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of the latter at all ts due to the influence of Greek 
thought AH the Aryan races are gu crj to philoso- 
phical speculation, but not the Semitic , and Chns 
tjamty includes the Old Testament as t%ell as the 
Kcu j The former is really a record of ho\\ the 
Hebretvs arrived at the concept of Monotheism , hou 
Yahveh or Jehovah developed from the God of a 
desert tribe into the One God of all the worlds the 
Ij3rd of Lords, the King of lungs The very titles 
pro^c the fact that from being one among many Yah 
\ eh gradually grew to be the One and Only God 
One by one, theology has had to let the old traditions 
«ilip t It was hard to let (he story of creation in sii 
davs out of nothing pass intolhe realm of mythology, 
and even yet many still cling to it as direct revelation 
Slowly, slow ly the theologians are learning that in 
stead of weakening the tree of spiritual life, it grows- 
stronger through having the dead branches lopped off, 
that With the removal of bonds and fetters it makes x 
larger, freer growth , and that really religion has 
nothing to fear from anysource, if it will only be its 
own authority through the inherent truth of its 
essential facts, instead of trying to support itself on 
any extraneous authority whatsoever 

For some Christ ideal is the highest , and espe- 
cially IS this the case in the West, because it has been 
evolved here and it fits m with our aspirations and 
modes of thought But surely we can love Jesus and 
strive to live a life in accordance with His teachings 
without any quarrel With ^our brother of the East> 
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who finds his aspirations realized in Buddha or 
Mohanmed or some other great Teacher. If all those 
“ who profess and call themselves Christians,” would 
only devote themselves as faithfully and earnestly to 
the practice of their belief as do the Mohammedans 
and Hindus and Buddhists, they would undoubtedly 
develop a spirituality far m advance of anything that 
has ever been known in Christian lands and which 
would go far to make real the song of the angels, 
“Peace on earth, and good will to men” If 
W'e loved God more we should assuredly love our 
fellow creatures more, and that lo^ e would bring the 
recognition that all mankind are brothers, children 
of one God , and carried to the highest point, such 
love would lead to the realization that God and man 
are one. 
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GOD AND FREEDOM IN THE VEDANTA. 
By J J Goodwin 

I F the succession of German thinkers ho made the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and half the nineteenth 
centuries famous hy the boldness with which they 
undertook to grapple with the mysteries of our being, 
failed to get \\ithin any measurable distance of an 
actual solution, thar efforts, nevertheless/ served an 
excellent purpose They succeeded, for example, irf 
establishing a logical and scicntihc necessity for a God^ 
m Whom the world of sensation possessed whatever 
of reality it could claim The object which all men 
seek either by phiIosoph> , or by religion, or by science* 
IS a unity which was never created and which is 
therefore Infinite, but from or on account of W’hich all 
that we see, feel and hear exists That the search is 
not in vain and that such an Infinite is discoverable 
may very properly be taken for granted m that the 
Sdea IS universal m all inmds So much the German 
School has conceded But that the Infinite cannot 
be reached through the finite, if it needs proof at ah, 
has once and for all been made abundantly dear, we ' 
should imagine, by the succession of ladcttes of such 
trained intellects as went to make up the history of 
the German transcendental period If there be any 
doubt on this point, let us briefly examine into some 
of the aspects of the question 
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Mind is a part of time, space and causation and 
lies therefore within time, space and causation. To 
think, we have to think in time ; it is impossible to 
conceive anything which did not begin in time, which 
is not preceded by previous time and which will not 
be succeeded by time. Our thoughts are also in 
space ; the human mind fails to conceive anything 
which has not form, indeed the only idea of thought 
itself is this giving of shape. The mind is a store- 
house of information ; and when it is required to 
bring any part of this information into consciousness, 
. the mind selects the Idea and makes a mental image 
of it. The mind also exists under the law of causa- 
tion j so much all physical sciences concede,— that 
what is now is the effect of what has been. If the 
mind then is within these three laws, obviously it is 
impossible to bring even the whole of time, of space, 
or of causation within the knowledge of the mind. 
But each of these three laws precludes an Infinite; 
for an Infinite which has the limiting elements of 
time within it is a contradiction, so with space and 
causation. If it be impossible for the mind to 
grasp the whole truth of these laws, how then can it 
possibly hope to comprehend that which even goes 
beyond these? 

' Yet, as before stated, the fnfinite exists, therefore 
it must be discoverable; but in confining ourselves to 
limited means, we are making that discovery an im- 
possible undertaking. We can never know the Abso- 
lute. What then can we do? We can realize 'that 
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we are the Absolute The very idea of an Infinite 
precludes a second From it must Mow that 
this universe must also be that Absolute. Obviously it 
it so but-and here the Vedanta is saved from 

degenerating mtoPantheism-this universe is not as 

It appears to us It e.-osts. hut not as we know it The 
idea that there are differentiations and consequently 
imperfections is a super miposition caused by igno- 
rance, but there is Still a reality upon which thme 
mistaken notions appear Hence we see that the 
danta IS neither pure realism nor pure idealism, anU 
vet either of these is e.\pticablem the light of Vedanta, 
m as much as it says there is a Reality which appears 
as material and yet is not material In that appear 
ance is all that is true of realism In the statement 

that, given an infinite, there cannot also be an inde- 
oendent finite lies aU that is true of idealism But 
above and beyond both of these is the Truth, the 
Eeahtv which is neither material nor immaterial, but 
which contains within itself all that is true of either 
As It IS declared m the Bhagavad Gita " There are 
two beings m the world-the perishable and the 
imperishable r all the creatures are the perishable and 
the Immutable Spirit abiding wittin them is caUed 
the imperishable But another, the Highest Being, l 
Lvnftedthe Supreme Spint, who pervading the 
three worlds, supporteth them— the Eternal Lord 

, In seekmg to find an existence out of which 

phenomenal existence has sprung, weare all, no mattar 
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in what direction our mqnines are turned, actuated, 
•as I have already said, by the desire to discover an 
independent Being, which, while explaining all that 
we see, feel and hear, m no way relies upon either a 
previous existence or the present world of sensation 
for its establishment In other words we who are 
subject to the bondages of matter seek something 
which is free. Descartes saya that the proof that 
there is a God is the universal belief that there is, and 
he IS merely expressing in different language the old 
Stoic idea that man is born with certain natural 
conceptions of good, by which he is able to distinguish 
positive good from good which is transient and depend 
ent on surrounding circumstances In the same way 
we are entitled to insist upon the existence of freedom 
because of the universal belief that freedom is possi 
ble, and of the universal attempt to obtain that free 
dom, either m the material world or by release from 
it That the conception of what this freedom is, 
wherein it lies and how it is to be reached, 
vanes, makes no difference to the belief that there 
something which is free For example, Vedanti'ts of 
the Adva\ta or Monistic school will hold that this 
Jreedom is alua>^ existing within us, our own Soul , 
Dvaitists or dualistic Vedantists regard freedom as 
service of God without the restrictions which life m 
jthis world imposes, Schopenhaeur says it is the will 
which IS free, the Stoics say that there are natural 
conceptions, born with every man, which, if allowed 
to gmde us, w ill free us not only from unhappiness, 
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but from happiness tempered by evtJ , Buddhists sajr 
It IS annihilation of the law of Karma 

Take away the idea of freedom, where shalliie 
find the justification for ethi<s, apart from the motive 
power ? If God is most expressed m man and the besi 
life IS that which is nearest to what we conceive to bi 
the nature of God, then each man’s con 
ception of God becomes the thing to be obtain 
ed But ethics teaches the renunciation of the 
ego — not we, but thou and all Ethics tells us that 
we realise the greatest good in the greatest number. 
If, however, that good is expressed in each man’s 
highest conception, in order that there may be life, 
since manifested life is based on variation, there must 
be difference of conception, and the question arises 
which IS the greatest good, my conception or yours ? 
Universality is then impossible on these lines , and 
With the dethronement of universality, ethics abo 
must go and utiluananum must take its place Utdi 
tananism is the recognition and practice of that which 
appeals to each and every individual as most benefi- 
cial Taking an extreme case, it may appear to me 
that I shall best obtain my own comfort by the re 
moval of my neighbour. But that neighbour m his 
highest possible manifestation is also God, and we are 
face to face with an absurdity — God the enemy of God 
If we once recognize the necessity for relativity 
m matter — and no science, no stretch of imagination 
Will permit us to deny it — ^we must necessarily there 
fore look beyond or outside of matter for that freedom 
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■\vhich we are all convinced is to be found, and the 
AUnan of the Vedantin seems to meet every require 
ment It is immaterial and therefore not depend- 
ent on limitation, and being beyond limitation, it 
must be One, without a second which can limit and 
condition it If it is One only, it is consequently 
universal, and this universality establishes themeces 
sity for ethics Every “natural conception ” of good 
finds explanation, the reason for Jaw and order 
made clear, the greatest good for the greatest number 
IS established as an indisputable fact “ The sage is he 
^\ ho looks With an equal eye upon the Brahmin, the 
cow, the elephant, the dog, and the Chandala Even 
m this life they have conquered heaven whose minds 
are firm fixed on this sameness For Brahman (the 
Supreme) is one and the same tc^all , therefore such 
are said to be living m Brahman ” 

, If we regard this as the truth, we can very well 
understand why the happiness of one is best obtained 
in the happine'Js of the many , because in hurting 
another the injury is equally mine, and because the 
greater the expansion of good, the more powerfully 
must it b« felt not only bv all, but by each one affect 
ed by the e^pa^Slo^ Freedom then must be possible 
by release from the bondages of matter, but can never 
be possible in matter Neither can we afford to look 
lightly on another point While we are stiff dependent 
on others, our strength, like cverv thing else, is also 
limited and must always remain «o Good work re- 
quires strength and courare to nerform it For thi?. 
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reason also the conclusion of the Vedanta is infinitely 
preferable If there is only one eApressmg itself m 
these many, what occasion remains for fear ? The 
Self cannot kill the Self, neither can It injure It m 
any way Death and failure are impossible to me 
while you live and succeed, for your success is mine 
and my failure merely contributes to your succeK, the 
fruits of which 1 enjoy equally with >ou Therefore 
the Vedanta not only disproves the possibility of 
abject weakness, but gives the best of all reasons for 
the struggle towards absolute strength, in which 
alone lies that BIi«s which is but another name for 
freedom 
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SELFLESSNESS.* 

By SwAMi ViveKananda. 

O NE cannot divide the rights of the universe. To 
talk of “ right *’ implies limitation. It is not 
right ’’ but “ responsibility.” Each is responsible 
for the evil anywhere in the world. No' one can 
separate himself from his brother. All that unites 
with the universal is virtue. All that separates 
is sin. You are a part of the Infinite. This is your 
nature. Hence you are your brother’S'keeper. 

The first end of life is knowledge ; the second end 
of life is happiness. Knowledge and happiness lead 
to freedorh. But not one can attain liberty until 
every being (ant or dog) has liberty. Not one can be 
lappy until all are happy. When you hurt anyone 
?ou hurt yourself, for you and your brother are one. 
3e is indeed a Yogi (saint) who sees himself in the 
ivhole universe and the whole universe in himself. 
Self-sacrifice, not self-assertion, is the law of the 
lighest universe. The world is so evil because Jesus' 
;eaching ” Resist not evil ” has never been tried. 
Selflessness alone will solve the problem. Religion 
:omes only with intense self-sacrifice. Desire nothing 
for yourself. Do all for others. This is to live and 
move and have your being in God. 

* From Class Talks io America. 
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BV SW\MI VfVCKANANDA 

W HEN the Mahomedins first came to th:s countr}^ 
there were, according to their historical static 
tics sixty crorcs of Hindus m India But to di> those 
Hindus have dwindled into twenty crorcs Over and 
aboiethat, with the advent of the Christian power 
about two crores of people have become Christians 
and about a lakh of people are turning Christians 
every year The advent of Bhit^avan Sn Kama 
krishna, the embodiment of mercy, has been speciall} 
for the preservation of this Hindu race and religion 
Our society is built upon the division mfo castes 
All societies are built like that But then there is 
some difference between our society and other 
societies 

Two great forces are constantly working through; 
out nature It is the struggle between these two 
might\ forces that brings about all the play of diver 
sity and change m this world In human Society also 
these two forces are continually creating the diversit} 
of caste and Will continue to do so Side bj side 
with the diversit), the distinction of privilege is ^ 
coming upon human society, like the shadow oh 
death 

* First published m the PxaUiuddha Bharata 
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Of these two forces, one makes for the distinction 
of pnvilegc, while the other, rising m opposition to itr 
IS trying to destroy it 

Diversity is the \ery life of the world, and this 
di\ ersity of caste IS never to be destroyed In other 
\\ords, according to difference in intelligence and 
power, there is bound to be a difference m work 
among individuals For instance, one is skilled m 
ruling society, while another is capable of sweeping 
the dust of the street But the principal cause of 
social evil is, if for this reason, it is claimed that the 
man who can rule society will have the e.\clusive right 
to all the enjojments of the earth, while the sweeper 
of the street dust dies of starvation If there be a 
hundred thousand more castes than there are now m 
our country, it will lead to good rather than evil 
For, the more castes there are m a country, the richer 
is It m crafts and industries But the fight is going 
on against that form of caste which, like the shadow 
of death on society, consists in difference m prw ilege 
The more is a race defeated in this struggle, the more 
does it come to misery, and the more is it victorious 
m this, the more does it rise in the scale of 
progress 

What is called politics in society is nothing but 
the struggle between the pnvileged and non privi. 
leged classes, brought on by this difference m enjoy- 
ments 

Vanquished in this gigantic struggle of difference 
in privilege, India has fallen — almost lifeless 
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Therefore it is a far cry for India to establish 
relations of equality with foreign nations, — until she 
succeeds in restoring equality within her own bounds, 
she has no hope for reviving 

In other u ords, the gist of the thing is, that the 
division into castes, such as the Brahmana and the 
Kshatriya, is not at fault, but it is the difference in 
privilege that has proved the great bane of our 
society. 

Hence our object is not to destroy caste distinc* 
tions, but to equalise the distinction of privilege. Our 
chief vow of life la to see. that everyone, down to the 
Chandala, is helped to attain the right to Dharma, 
Artha, Kama and Jfoksha (Virtue, Wealth, Desire and 
Liberation) 

India shall again awake, and the tidal wave that 
has emanated from this centre will, like a great inun» 
dation, overflood the whole of mankind and heave it 
forward to the gates of Alukti if » <* 

The lustre of Western light is now ilIuminiDg 
India to a certain extent Slowly the report of the 
effort and life struggle, among the great nations of the 
West, for abolishing the distinction and inequality of 
privilJege, is finding its way into this sleeping nation 
and kindling a ray of hope in the depressed hearts of 
the people of our country even The majesty of the 
Atman, the common right of mankind, is slowly enter* 
mg into the arteries of this country through various 
channels, good or bad The non privileged classes 
are demanding back their forfeited rights If at this 



juncture, learning and religion, etc , remain confined 
to a particular class or classes, that learning and that 
religion will die 

Three dangers are confronting us , i the non 
Brahmin classes will unite and create a new religion 
like Buddhism m the olden times 2 They will 
embrace a. foreign religion ; or 3 all religious ideas 
will disappear from India for good 

In the first alternatue, all the efforts /or the reali- 
sation of its goal by this most ancient civilisation will 
be rendered fruitlesa This India will be again re 
duced to puerile inanity, ^vUI forget all her past glories 
and advance towards progress at a snail’s pace, after 
long periods In the second alternative, Indian cnili- 
sation and the Aryan race will very soon be extinct 
For, whenever anyone steps out of the fold of Hin 
duism, we not only lose him, but have an enemy the 
more * ^ + In the third alternative, great 
danger lies in this, that whenever that special object 
on which rests the foundation of an individuals ora 
nation’s life is destroyed, the individual or that nation 
IS also destroyed- The life of the Aryan race is found 
ed on religion, and when that is destroyed, the dow n 
fall of the Aryan race is inevitable 

A running stream chooses the line of least resist- 
ance, by Itself The current of social well being also 
flows along the line of least resistance, of its own ac 
cord Hence we must lead society also along that line 

India is full of many races and religions, 
indigenous and of foreign importation The Aryan 
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rehgjon and Aryan ideas have not yet found their way* 
into most of them 

Therefore we shall avert this great danger by 
first Aryanising India and giving her Aryan rights, 
and by inviting all without distinction to the Aryan 
scriptures and modes of spiritual practice For this 
reason, we must first accord full rights to the Ar)’an 
religion to those castes which have slightly fallen 
away from it for want of the necessary Samskaras, 
by giving them Samskaras again A man feels 
interest m things to which he has a right Otherwise 
the non Brahmin castes will discard the Aryan reli 
gion. on the ground that it is the special monopoly cl 
■the Brahmins, Similarly, we must broaden Hindu 
society by giving Samskaras to all classes down to 
the Chandala, and alien races such as the Mlechchhas 
as well 

But we must proceed m this slowly For the 
present, we should give Samskaras to those who, 
though qualified according to the Shastras, are 
devoid of the necessary Samskaras through their own 
Ignorance 

In this way there shall be an extensive preaching 
of the scriptures and rdigion, and numerous preachers 
thereof 

The ideal of this world is that state when the 
whole world Will again be Brahmana in nature 
When there will be no necessity of the Sudra, Vaisya 
and Kshatnya powers , whoa man will be born With 
Yoga powers , when spiritual force will completely 
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triumph over material force; when disease and grief 
will no more overtake the human body, the sense- 
organs will no more be able to go against the mind ; 
when the application of brute force will be completely 
effaced from men’s memory, like a dream of primeval 
days; when love w’Ul be the only motive power in all 
actions on this earth ; — then only the whole of 
mankind will be endowed with Brahminical' qualities 
and attain Brahmanahood. Then only the distinction 
of caste will be at an end, ushering in the Satya-Yuga 
[Golden'Age] visualised by the ancient Rishis. We 
must adopt only that kind of caste-division which 
gradually leads to this goal. That division into caste 
which is the best way to the abolition of caste should 
be most cordiallv welcomed. 



WOMAN’S PLACE IN HINDU RELIGION' 
By SwAMi Abhadananda. 


“ Where women are honored, there the Deras (gods) are^ 
pleased , but where they are not honored no sarred rite yields 
rewards " 

“Where the female relations live in gncf, the family soon 
wholly perishes but that family where they are not unhappy 
ever prospers iatt j of ifanu, III, se, gr. 


T17ELL has it been said by Louis Jaccoljot, the 
VV celebrated French author of “The Bible jn 


India," that “ India of the Vedas entertained n respect 
for women amounting to worship ; a fact which tve 
seem little to suspect m Europe when we accuse the 
extreme East of having denied the dignity of woman 


and of having only made of her an instrument of plea* 
sure and of passive obedience " He also said : “ What f 
Here IS a civilization which you cannot deny to be older 
than your own, which places the woman on a level with 
the man and gives her an equal place in the family 
and m society ’’ As on the one hand, the dawn of' 
civilization first broke on the social horizon of India, 


so on the other, India is a country where the highest 
ideals of religion were understood, the noblest philo- 
sophy was taught, and an unparalleled code of ethical 

* A lecture deliv^ered uoder the auspices of the Vedanta 
yiwii JtpfiraDliw JA J5ftf> 
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laws had been handed down, from k time when the 
barbarous customs of savage tubes prevail'^d among 
the nations that surrounded the moth“r land of the 
moral, spiritual and God loving nation of the Aryans 
Long before the civil lawa of the Romans, which gave 
the foundation for the l^islation of Europe and of 
America, were codified by Justinian, naj, many cen- 
turies before Moses appeared as the Law giver of the 
Semitic tribes, the Hindu laws of Manu were closely 
observed, and strictly foIlov\ed b> the members of 
Hindu society m general Many of the Oriental 
scholars, having compared the digest of Justmian and 
the Mosaic laws of the Old Testament with the 
Hindu laws, have arrived at the conclusion that the 
Code of Manu was related to them as a father is to 
his child The Hindu law givere repeated and codi 
fied only those ethical principles which Were enter 
tamed by the Hindus of the Vedic period Tollowing 
the teachings of the Vedas, the Hindu legislator gives 
equal rights to men and women by sajmg, “Before 
the creation of this phenomenal universe, the first 
born Lord of all creatures divided his own Self into 
two halves, so that one half should be male and the 
other half female ’ This illustration has established 
m the mindb of the Hindus the fundamental equality 
of man and woman Just as the equal halve*, of a 
fruit possess the same nature, the same attributes and 
the same properties m equal proportion, so man and 
woman, being the equal halves of the same siJbstance, 
possess equal rights, equal privileges and equal 
20 
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powers This idea of the equality of man and woman 
was the corner stone of that huge structure of religion 
and ethics among the Hindus which has stood for 
many ages the ravages of time and change defying 
the onslaughts of the short sighted critics of the 
world Therefore m India whatever is claimed for 
the man maj also be claimed for the woman, there 
should be no partialitj shown for either man or 
woman, according to the ethical, moral and religious 
standard of the Hindus Thesame idea of equality was 
most forcibly expressed m the Rig Veda (Book ^th, 
hymn 6i, verse 8) The commentator explains this 
passage thus " The wife and husband, being the 
equal halves of one substance, arc equal m eveiy 
respect , therefore both should jom and take equal 
parts m all work, religious and secular ’ No other 
Scriptures of the world have erer ga en to th® woman 
such equality with the man as the Vedas of the 
Hindus The Old Testament, the Koran, and the 
Zend Avesta have made woman the scapegoat for all 
the crimes committed bv man The Old Testa 
ment, in describing the creation of ^\oman 
and fall of man, has established the idea that 
woman was created for mans pleasure, conse 
quently her duty was to obc> him implicitly 
It makes her an instrument m the hands of Satan for 
the temptation and fall of the holy man with whom 
she was enjoying the felicity of paradise Adam s 
first thought on that occasion was to shift the burden 
of gujlt on to, the shoulders of the woman St. Paul, 
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in the New Testament, shows that, through Adam’s 
•fall, woman was the means of bringing sin, suffering 
and death into the world Popular Christianity has 
been trying lately to take away this idea, but in spite 
of all the efforts of the preachers the same idea still 
lurks behind the eulogies that have been piled upon 
the conception o! womanhood m Christian lands 
How IS it possible for one who believes the accounts 
given m Genesis to be literally true, to reject the idea 
there set forth that woman was the cause of the 
temptation and fall of man, thereby bringing sin and 
suffering and death into the world ? For one who 
accepts the biblical account there is no other alter- 
native left. 

In India such ideas never arose in the minds of 
the Vedic seers, nor have kindred notions found 
pression in the writings of the law givers of later 
days The Hindu legislators realized that both sexes 
\\ ere equal, and said before the world that women 
had equal rights with men for freedom, for the 
acquirement of knowledge, education and spirituality. 
It is for this reason that we find in the Rig Veda the 
■names of so many inspired women who attained to 
the realization of the highe:>t spiritual truths These 
inspired women are recognized by all classes as the 
Seers of Truth, as spiritual instructors, divine speak- 
ers and revealers equally with the inspired men of 
Vedic hymns Those who believe that the Hindu 
religion debars women from studying the Vedas or 
irom acquiring the religious ideas ou’^ht to correct 
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these erroneous notions by opening their eyes to the 
facts hich are indelibly written on the pages of the 
religious history of India The one hundred and 
ttsentj sixth hymn of the first booh of the Rig Veda 
was revealed b} a Hindu Woman whose name was 
Romasha , the one hundred and seventy ninth hymn 
of the same book, by Lopanmdra, another in 
spired Hindu woman I can quote at least a 

dozen names of such women revealers of the 
Vedic Wisdom, such as Aditi who instructed 
Indra, oneof the Devas, m the higher knowledge of 
Brahman, the Universal Spirit, Visvavara, Shashvati 
Gargi) Maitre) i, Apala, Ghosha, etc All of these are 
the names of inspired women revealers of the spiritual 
wisdom Everyone of them lived the ideal life of 
spirituality, being untouched by the things of the 
world They are called in Sanskrit Brahmavadinis, 
the speakers and rev eaters of Brahman — the Infinite 
Source of spirituality They were devout performers 
of the religious rites, singers of holy hymns, and often 
discussed With great philosophers the most subtle 
problems of life and death, the nature of the soul and 
of God, and their inter relation, and sometimes, in the 
course of these discussions, they defeated the most ad 
vanced thinkers among their exponents. 

Those who have read the Upanishads, the phdo 
sophical portions of the Vedas, know that Gargi and 
Mailreyi, the two great women Seers of Truth, dis 
coursed philosophical topics with Yajnavalka, who 
'Wi.'o “Ciris: ?i»tbiOsiA.ws vw tb/i Ved'/c liocc 
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There are many instances of women acting as um* 
pires on such occasions When Sank'iracharya> the 
^reat commentator of the Vedanta, was discussing 
this philosophy with another philosopher, a Hindu 
lady, well versed in all the scriptures, was requested 
to act as umpire 

If, in the face of such facts, the Christian mis- 
sionaries saj that the Hindu religion prevents women 
from studying the Vedas or denies them a place in 
religion, we can only console ourselves by thinking that 
the eyes of our missionary brothers and sisters are not 
open to truths which exist outside the boundary line of 
their own particular creed and religion It is the cs* 
pecial injunction of the Vedas, however, that no 
married man shall perform any religious nte, cere- 
mony, or sacrifice without being joined m it by his 
wife , should he do so, his work will be incomplete 
and half finished, and be will not get the full results j 
because the wfe is considered to be a partaker and 
partner m the spiritual We of her husband, she is 
called in Sanskrit, Sakadharmtm, " spiritual help- 
mate " This idea is very old, as old as the Hindu 
nation. It ig true that there were certain prohibitions 
for some women against certain studies and cere- 
monies, IS hich were prescribed for those only who 
were m a different stage of spiritual development, just 
as a Certain class of men were proscribed from the 
studies of '^rae portions of the Vedas or from perform- 
ing certain ceremonies simply because they were not 
read> for them 
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Coming do^vn from the Vcdjc period to the time 
•when the Puranas and Epics were written/ we find 
that the same idea of equality between men and 
women was kept ah\e, and that the same laws were 
obscr\edas during the time of the Vedas Tho^e 
who ha\e read the Ramajana, one of the great Epics 
of India, will remember how exemplary was the char 
acter of S%ta, the heroine She was the ideal wife, 
the ideal mother and the ideal queen , she was the 
embodiment of purit), chastity and kindness, the 
personification of spirituality She still stands as 
the perfect type of ideal womanhood in the ^ heir ts 
of Hindu woman of all castes and creeds In the 
whole religious history of the world a second 
Stia will not be found Her life was urn 
que. She is worshipped as an Incarnation of 
God, as Christ is worshipped among the Christians 
India IS the only country where prevails a belief that 
God incarnates in the form of a woman as well as in 
that of a man 

In the Jfahabharata We read the account of 
Sulabha, the great ivoraan Yogi, who came to the 
court of King Janaka and showed ^vonderful powers 
and Wisdom, which she acquired through the practice 
of Yoga This shows that women were allowed to 
practise Yoga, even today there are many living 
Yojinto in India ivho ate highly advanced m spin 
tualitj Many of the'^ Yogxws become spiritual 
teachers of men Sn Ramakrishna, the greatest 
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Saint of the nineteenth century, was taught spiritual 
truths b} a Yoptnt 

As m religion the Hindu woman of ancient times 
enjojed equal rights and pnvil^es with men, so m 
secular matters she had equal share and equal power 
With men From ancient times, women in India have 
had the samd right to poc.ses:> property as men , they ^ 
could go to the courts of justice, plead their own 
cases and ask for the protection of the law 

Those who have read the famous Hindu drama 
called Sakuntala, which stands |S high as the best 
dramas of Sbal spearem tone and quaht}, know that 
Sakuntala pleaded her own case and claimed her 
rights m the court of King Dushyanta Similar in- 
stances are mentioned lu the Rig Veda, the most 
ancient writing of the Hindus, in the one hundred and 
eighth hymn of the tenth book As early aa 2oooBC 
Hindu women were allowed to go to the battle fields^ 
to fight against enemies Sarama, one of the most 
powerful women of her day, was sent by her husband 
in search of robbers bhe discovered their hiding- 
place and afterwards destrojed them 

In the fifth book of the Rig Veda we read that 
King Namuchi sent his wife to fight against his ene- 
mies She fought and eaentually conquered them 
There have been many instances of w omen holding 
high political powers, governing States, making laws 
and administering justice to all Throughout the his 
tory of India are to be found the names of man^ 

7? omen who goreansi fheir ouiT fomfon-ea 
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Some women of later dates resisted foreign invaders 
The history of Indn records the M onderf ul general- 
ship of the i?ant of Jhansi, who hdd a portion of the 
British army in checl- during the famous mutiny of 
1857-58 She headed her troops against the British, 
dressed like a cavalry officer, and after a hard fight 
she fell in battle and died in June, 1S58 Sir Hugh 
Rose declared that the best man on the enemy’s side 
was the R«ni of Jhansi, not knowing that the Rant 
was not a man, but the Queen herself 

Not long ago a f^mdu lad>, Aus Kourby name, 
was elevated bj the Hindus with the help of the 
British government, to the disputed throne of the dis 
organized and revolted State of Patiala, in the north 
west of India She has been described by English 
historians as the most competent person to govern 
that State In less than a >ear she brought peace and 
security into all parts of her dominions 

Ahalya Bai, the Queen of Mahva, governed her 
kingdom with great success for twenty years, devoting 
herself to the rights and comforts of her people and 
the happiness of her subjects , she was so great and 
popular that both the Mahomedans and the Hindus 
united m prayers for her lor^ life, so little did she 
care for name and fame that when a book w as written 
in her honor she ordered it to be destroyed, and took 
no notice of the author 

America boasts of her civilization and the freedom 
of her women, but we know how little power and how 
few privileges have been given to women The cause 
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of this IS deeply rooted in the biblical conception of 
Womanhood It is claimed that Christianity has ele- 
vated the condition of vvomen ; but, on the contrary, 
history tells us that it is Christianity that'has stood for 
centuries in the ^\ay of the religious, social and politi- 
cal freedom of ^vomen. Think of the women's suffrage 
societies, and fiow hard they are struggling to ^vin 
recognition of the rights of their sex. Roman law 
and Roman jurisprudence gave woman a place far 
more elevated than that given to her by Christianity. 
The Christians learned to honor the women from the 
pagans. The Teutonic tribes believed, like the Hindus, 
m the perfect equality of both se^es m all domestic and 
social relations, and held that a queen was as good as 
a king. Even to-day the Christain nations fail to see 
this equality between nun and woman. 

The Hindu law allows the 1 women a much 
greater share in the management of property than 
most of the statutes of the Christian nations. 

In family affairs, religious or secular, especially 
m business or trade, a husband m India cannot take 
any step without consulting the female members of 
the family. 

It IS often said that Hindu women are treated 
like slaves by their husbands but it is not a fact. On 
the contrary, the Hindu women gel better treatment 
than the majority of the wives of Englishmen or of 
Americans endowed with the spirit of an English 
iiusband Sir M M. Williams says : “Indian wives 
often possess greater mfluence than the wives of 
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Europeans,” The number of wife beaters is conai- 
derably smaller in India than in Europe or America 
He IS not a true Hindu who does not regard a w Oman's 
body as sacred as the temple of God He is an out- 
caste who touches a woman’s bod} with irreverence, 
hatred or anger ”A woman’s body,” says ManO 
the law giver, ” must not be struck hard even with a 
flower, because it is sacred " It la for this reason 
that Hindus do not allow capital punishment for 
women The treatment of woman, according to 
Hindu religion, will be better understood from 
some of the quotations which I will append 
from the laws of Manu and other hw givers Manu 
says — 

1 ‘The mouth of a womao is always pure ’ V 130 

2 " Womes must be bonored sad sdoroed by thetr /alhers 
husbands brothers, and brotoers in law, who desire their own 
welfare ’ III 95 

3 * W^ere women are honored there the Devas (gods) 
are pleased, but where they are dishonoured no sacred rUe 
yields rewarfs ” III, 50 

4 “Where female relations live in grief the family soon 
wholly perishes , but that the family where they are not unhappy 
ever prospers HI, 57 

5 ‘ In lihe manner, care most be taken of barren women 
of those who have no sons, of those whose family is extinct of 
wives and widows faithful to their lords, and of women aSlicted 
with diseases VIII 28 

6 A righteous kiog must pnnisb like thieves those rela 
tives who appropriate the propertv of such females during their 
lifetime’ VIII, 29 

7 ‘ la order to protect women and Brahmins, he who kills 
in the cause of right commits no sta ’ VIII 349 

8 “Ones daughter is the highest object of tenderness, 

hence, if one is offended by her, one must bear iC withou>^ reseal 
ment * rV, 185 * ^ 

• Compare this with the statements of the missionaries 
that the Hindu religion sanctions the killing of girls 
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9 “A maternal aunt, tire wife of a maternal uncle, a 
mother in law, and paternal aunt must be honored like the wife 
of ones spiritual teacher they are equal to the wife of one's 
spiritual teacher ” If, 131 • 

10 “ Towards the sister of one s father and of one a 
mother and towards one s elder sister, one must behave as to 
wards one s mother , but the mother is more venerable than 
they " H, 133 

11 “ But the teacher !■ ten times more venerable than the 

sub teacher, the father a hundred times more than the teacher, 
but the mother a thousand times more than the father ‘ II, 
145 

12 “A chaste wife, who after the death of her husband, 
constantly remains chaste, reaches heaven though she have no 
son, ]ust like those chaste men 

Compare this with the statements of the tnis 
filonartes that the Hindu widows u'^ cursed by their 
leligiOD 

13 In that family where the husband Is pleased with his 
wife and the wife with her husband happiness will assuredly be 
lasting ’ III, 60 

14 “ OfsptiDg the due performance of religious rites, 
faithful service, highest conjugal happiness and heavenly bliss 
for the ancestors and ones self depend upon the cvife alone 
1X28 

15 “Let mutual fidelity continue till death , this may be 
considered as a Summary ot the highest law for husband and 
wife" IX, 101 

From other Hindu lawe • — 

“Women possess an unequalled means of purification, 
they never become (entirely) foul ’ 

“ Women are 'pure m all limbs ” 

1 “ Man 13 strength woman is beauty , he is the reason 
that governs and she is the wisdom that moderates ' 

2 ‘ He who despises woman despises his mother 

3, “He who is cursed by a woman is cursed by God 

4 The tears of a woman call down the fire of heaven on 
those who make them flow 

* (In India, the wife of a spiritual teacher is regarded as 
a livmg goddess ) 
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5. Evil to him who laughs at a woman's sufferings j 
God shall laugh at his prayais * 

6 “ The songs of womeo are sweet in the ears of the 
Lord , mea should sot, if they wish to he heard, sing the praises 
of God without women ” 

7 “ There is no cnme more odious than to persecute 
women, and to take advantage of their weakness to despoil 
them of their patrimony ’ 

8 “ The woman watches over the house, and the protect- 
mg divinities (Devas) of the domestic hearth are happy m her 
presence The labors oi the deld.should never be assigned to 
her *■ 

■9 “ When relatives, by some subterfuge, take possession 

of the property of a woman, her carriages or her jewels, such 
evil doers shall descend loto the infernal regions ' 

10 '’The virtuous woman should have but one husband, 
■as the right-minded mao should hare but one wife " 

Here is the dednitioo of a wife given id the Mahabberata:— 

"A wife IS half the man, his truest friend, 

A (onng wife is a perpetnal spring 
Of virtue, pleasure, wealth , a faithful wife 
Is bis best aid m seeking heavenly bliss ; 

A aweetly speakiog wife is a pompanioo. 

In sohtude, a father in advice, 

A mother in all seasons of distress, 

A rest in passing through bfe's wilderness ” 

The Christian missionanes say that these latvs 
are most hornbJe ! To day in some parts of Europe 
women are }oked together with horses and cattle m 
The field, and obliged to do the roughest labor. 

The unmarried daughter, not the son, inherits the 
mother’s estate. This is the Hindu law. The special 
property of the Wife which she gets as dowry cannot 
be used by the husband. A wife in India is not res- 
ponsible for the debts of her husband, or son.' The 
mother in India owns her children as much as the 
father does. , 
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Mrs F A Steele, A\ho has Written so%enI novels 
on Indian life and who resided in India for twentj 
five jears, writes of Indian women 

'In regard to the geoeral position of women in India I 
think it 18 rather better than out own Women m India can 
holdpropertv and a « Idow alwajrs gets a fiied portion of her 
husbandsestate” 

Some American ladies who lived m India, not as 
missionaries but as impartial observers, have corrobo 
rated these statements It is generally said that the 
Hindu law makes no provision for the Hindu widows 
Let us see w hat an English historian say’s 

* In the absence of direct male heirs widows succeed to a 
life interest m real and absolute miercst m personal property 
The daughters inherit absolutely Where there are sons 
mothers and daughters are entitled to shares and wives hold 

E eculiar property from a variety of sources over which a 
usband has no control during their iives and which descend to 
tbeic own heirs with a preference to females —Mills History 
of India Tol I p 243 

Sluch has been said against the marriage customs 
of the Hindus I have heard a great deal of objec 
tion to them, m this country especially It is true 
that marriage by courtship is not considered by the 
Hindus to be the highest and best system , they say 
this method generally proceeds from selfish desires, 
for the mere gratification of passion Marriage accord- 
ing to the Hindu ideas must be based on the ideal of 
the spiritual union of the souls, and not on ths lower 
desires for sense pleasures It must be a sacred bond 
The Hindus were the first to recognize marriage as 
an indissoluble holy bond between two souls Even 
death does not dissolve it , and this idea prevaiL m the 
hearts cf many Hatda wwes-, Wibo A? set care te 
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remarry after the death of their husbands, but prefer 
to devote their lives to fulBUmg spiritual duties 

^^^s Steele says “ I have seen many a virgin 
Widow who gloried m her fate ‘ Marriage is not 
considered to be the only aim of life There are nob 
ler and higher purposes, and they must be accomplish 
ed before death comes The whole spirit of the 
marriage laws m India is m favor of the legal union 
between one man and one woman , but they allow a 
little latitude for the preservation of the race It is 
said that a man may marry a second Wife for progeny 
alone, with the consent of his first wife, in case she 
should be barren 

The aim of H/nda Jaiigivers was to baifd a 
society where the moral and spiritual evolution of the 
individual should be free from legal interference 
Therefore they divided society into classes, and set 
forth laws for each class , the marriage laws m India 
have been many sided m order to suit the different 
tendencies which prevailed among different classes 
Hindu lawgivers understood that one law would not 
do for all people The higher the class jn society, 
the more restricted are their laws , for instance, the 
same lawgiver who allows the marriage of widows 
amongst the lower classes, sets forth arguments 
against its practice among women of a higher class 
NearV nil Hindu widows of the lower classes can re- 
marry after the death of their husbands , but it 
depends upon the choice both of the husband and the 
Wife The Hindu law provides for the remarriage of 
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A\idows and of divorced women m the same wny as 
for the remarriage of widowers and divorced men 
According to the law, a wife may abandon her hus- 
band (if she choose) if he be criminal, insane, impotent, 
oatcast or afflicted with leprosy ; also because of his 
long absence m foreign lands, and can take another 
husband The Roman law gives no other causes of 
divorce than these Similarly, a husband may aban- 
don his wife if she be drunken or adulterous, afflicted 
with leprosy, or cruel towards husband and children, 
and can remarry But the Hindu law does not allow 
a divorce simply for incompatibility of temper, nor 
because of the simple desire m either party to many 
^another 

It IS said that the greatest curse is the child mar- 
riage in India, and that it is sanctioned by ireligion ; 
but this is not true. Religion distinctly forbids it, and 
m many-parts of India the so called child marriage is 
nothing but a betrothal The betrothal ceremony 
takes place some years before the real marriage cere- 
mony ; sufficient cause may prolong the period of 
betrothal for even three or four years In Northern 
India the real marriage does not take place until the 
partiesare of proper age, it is attended with music, 
feasting, and the presentation of gifts A betrothed 
wife stays in her father’s house until the time of her 
real marriage. In Southern India, customs are not 
the same , many abuses have crept m, and child wives 
are often given to their husbands at too tender an age. 
The Hindu faw does not prevent the remarriage of 
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the betrothed wife after the death of her betrothed 
husband , but it szys that under such circumstances 
the parents of the betrothed wife commit a sm as of 
giving false witness before the court of justice 

According to the Hindu law it is better for a 
girl of a high caste to remain unmarried for hfe than 
to marry one who is not of noble birth or from a 
familj of the same caste, or one who is unqualified 
and illiterate 

Eight different kinds of marriages are described 
and discussed by Hindu legislators/ among which 
marriage with the consent of the parents of both 
parties, and not a sentimental love contract, is 
considered to be the highest In ancient time^ 
when the country was governed by Hindu 
kings, the Siayanibara system of marriage was 
\ery common It was the sjstem of free choce 
of a husband by the maiden Those who have 
read " The Light of Asia, ’ by Sir Edwin Arnold, wiH 
remember how Buddha was married But when the 
Hindus lost their political freedom they would have 
been unable to prevent the intermixture of races had 
such liberty been continued, so they abandoned that 
system of marriage and adopted that of betrothing 
their sons and daughters m their youth The betro 
thal, however, is not practised m all parts of the 
country 

Christian mi^ionanes have brought false charges 
against the moral eharacter of Hindu women, and 
Borneo/ i?ur owa having enlisted 
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their names as Christian converts, have, I regret to 
say, joined these missionary detractors in bringing 
false charges against Hindu women. If you wish to 
know the true condition of the women in India, you 
will have to reject ninety-nine per cent, of the state- 
ments which you hear from the missionaries, or from 
Christian converts who come from India. There are 
immoral women in India, as there are in every other 
country, but it is more than wicked to make such 
sweeping statements as that there is no morality 
among Hindu women. Pandita Raraabai said : 
I would not trust one of my girls in any Indian 
home. The immorality in that country is horrible 1 
JHtchlurg Sentinel, i8tb April, 1898. 

Self-burning of \vido\vs tvas not sanctioned by 
the Hindu religion, but was due to other cai^ses, the 
fact being that when the Mahommedans conquered 
India they treated the widows of the soldiers so 
brutally that the women preferred death, and volun- 
tarily sought it. It is often said that the " Christian 
Government" has suppressed iSatt ; but the truth is 
that the initiative in this direction was taken by that 
noble Hindu, Ram Mohan Roy, Who was however, 
obliged to secure the aid of the British Government in 
enforcing his ideas, because India was a subject na- 
tion. The educated classes among the Hindus had 
strongly protested against the priests who supported 
this custom (which prevailed only in certain parts of , 
India), and efforts had been made to suppress the evil 
ijvJCoxce; juif iisit maldjxnt-he iJone without offiiuaf 
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help, appeal was made to the Viceroy, Lord Ben 
tmek, and a law against 8at\ was passed Thus 
the evil was practically suppressed by the Hindus 
themselves, aided by the Bntish Government 

Sir M M Williams says 

'It was principally his (Raja RamlMoban Roys) Tehement 
denunciation of tills practice and the agitation against it set 
on foot by him which ultimately led to the abolUion of Salt 
throughout British India in 1829 — Brahmanism and Hindu 
ism p 482 

The exclusion of women from the society of men, 
which we find in some parts of India, is not due to 
their religion but to other causes It came into 
practice merely /or self defence against Mohammedan 
brutality The Purda system, that is, the custom of 
not allowing women to appear in public without a 
veil, was not of Hindu origin, but was introduced 
into India by the Mohammedans There are many 
parts of India where the Purda system does not exist 
at all, where men mix freely with women, travd in 
the same vehicle, and appear in public with the 
women unveiled Sir Mooier M Williams writea — 

Moreover, it must houotad that the seclusiOD sod igoo 
ranee of women, which were once mainly due to the fear of the 
Mohammedan conquerors do not exist m the same degree in 
piOTiocea unaffected by those conquerors 

Every one has heard the old missionary tale of 
the Hindu mothers throwing their babies to the cro 
codiles in the Ganges Touching pictures of a black 
mother with a white baby in her arms calmly await- 
ing the advent of a laige crocodile have adorned 
many Sunday school boote Perhaps this story arose 
from the fact that in certain places poor Hindu 
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mothers place the dead bodies of their 1 Ijftle ones by 
the riverside because they cannot afford the expense 
of cremating them 

The zeal of the pious missionaries for Christian- 
izing India was the cause of the story of the car of 
Jagannath Sir M M Williams says : — 

‘ It is usual for toissionaries to speak with horror of the 
self immolation alleged to take place under the tfarof Jagan- 
natb But if deaths occur they must be accidental, as self 
destruction 13 wholly opposed both to the letter ?nd spirit of 
-their religion — 'Brahmanism and Hinduism, ’ p tlo 

As regards female infanticide, Pandit^ Ramabai 
herself wrote — 

“ Female Infanticide, though not sanctioned religion and 
svem na T^pW'ns tonameUViwia wwtr- 

tbeless in those parts of India mentioned been susQtly^ssed 
•over unpunished by society m general —High Caste Hindu 
Women, p 26 

The Pandita does not perhaps know that num- 
bers of dead bodies of illegitimate babies are picked 
np every year in the streets and vacant lots of New 
"y ork and other large American cities. What does 
American society do about such criminals? fs it not 
equally reasonable to charge these evils to the Chris- 
tian religion as to lay all the sins of India ^t the doo^ 
of the Hindu religion ? 

High caste Hindu women generally leam to read 
and write m their own vernacular, but they do not 
pass public examinations Hindu religion does not 
prevent any woman from receiving education; on the 
contrary, it says that it is the duty of the parents, 
brothers, and husbands to educate their daughters, 
listers, and wives So if there be ignorance among 
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Hindu V. omen it is not the fault of their religion, but 
rather of their poverty 

Malabar boasts of seven great poets, and four of 
them were v, omen The moral sentiments uttered by 
one of them (A% vayar) are taught m the schools as the 
golden rules of life (The writings of Lilavab, a great 
woman mathematician) still form the text book in 
the native schools of the Hindus 

It IS often said by Christian missionaries that 
Hindu religion teaches that women have no souls 
and that they are not entitled to salvation On the 
contrary, all the sacred books of the Hindus testif) 
against such outrageous falsities Those wbobaie 
read the Bhagavad Gita or the Upamshads knotv* 
that according to Hindu religion the soul is sexless,, 
nod that all men and women tvill sooner or later 
reach the highest goal of religion It was in India, 
that women were first allowed to be spiritual teachers 
and to enter into the monastic life Those 'who have 
read the life of Buddha know that his rvife became 
the leader of the Buddhist nuns There are to day 
hundreds of Hindu Sanityanwa fnuns who are re^ 
cdgni^ed as spiritual teachers by the Hindus] Tb^ 
wife of Sn Ramakrishna, the great Hindu saint 
of the nineteenth century, has become a living 
example of the great honor and reverence that 
are paid by Hindus to a woman of pure, spotless 
and spintual life 

Lastly, the position of women in Hindu religion 
aia be atidecstacd better hy &st as:qae idea 
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Wotherhood of God which is nowhere so strongly 
expressed and recognized as in India. The mother is 
so highly honoured in ^ndia that the Hindus are* not 
satisfied until they see divinity in the form of earthly 
mother. They say that one mother is greater than a 
thousand fathers, therefore the Hindus prefer to call 
the Supreme Being the Mother of the Universe. Ac- 
cording to Hindu religion each woman, whether old 
or young, is the living representative of the Divinei 
Mother on earth. The Divine Mother is greater 
than the “ Creator ” of other religions. She is 
the Profiteer of the Creator, or the First-born 
Lord of all creatures. There is no other country 
in the world where every living mother is venerated 
as an incarnation of the Divine Mother, where every 
village has a guardian mother who protects all as her 
own children. 

Listen to the prayer that rises every day to the 
Almighty Mother of the universe from the hearts of 
Hindu worshippers : — ^ 

“ 0 , Mother Divine, Thou art beyond the reach of our- 
praises ; Then pervadcst every particle of the universe ; all 
■knowledge proceeds from Thee, O, Infinite Source of wisdom I 
Thou dwellest m every feminine form, and all women are Thy 
Jiving representatives upon earth.” 



THE IDEALS OF THE INDIAN WOMEN.* 
By Sister Nivedita. 


A Sthelrghtof dawn breaks on the long curving 
street of the Indian village, the chance passer 
by may see at every door some kneeling woman 
busied with the ceremony of the Salutation of the 
pTbreshold A pattern drawn on the ground in hoes 
of white rice-floor with blossoms placed withm it at 
central pomts remains for a few hours to mark the 
fact that cleansing and worship have been per- 
formed, The joy of home finds silent speech m the 
artistic zest of the design Wealth or poverty b 
betrayed according as the flowers are a bnght net 
work of winter gourd blossoms, a stiff little row of 
two or three white daisies or some other offering, 
more or less humble as the case may be But every 
where We read a habit of thought to which all things 
are symbolistic , the air upon the door-sill full of dim 
boding and suggestivaiess as to the incomings and 
the outgoings which^ the day shall witness ; and the 
mormng opening and setting wide the door, an act 
held to be no way safe unless done by one who ^\ lU 
brood in doing it upon the divine secunty and bene 
diction of her beloved 

Such thought was the fashion of a very ancient 
world — the world in which myths were born, out of 
• From tbe Praihuddia Bharatha 
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\\ hich religions issued and wherein vague and myste- 
rious ideas of “ luck ' originated The custom bears 
Its age upon its brow For thousands of years must 
Indian women have risen at dawn to perform the 
Salutation of the Threshold Thousands of years of 
simplicity and patience like the patience of the pea- 
sant, like that of the grass, speak in the beautiful rite. 
It IS this patience of woman that makes civilizations 
It is this patience of the Indian woman mingled with 
this large power of reverie, that has made and makes 
the Indian nationality 

For the habit of the country, m and by itself, is 
complete and organic The steps by which it mam 
fests its orderly unfolding are sequent an^harmonious, 
and imply none of those violent digressions known as 
progress and reform The women of Bengal wor- 
ship their husbands and serve their children and their 
households, with the rapt idealism of the saints The 
women of Maharashtra are as strong and determined 
as any m the West The Rajputana queen prides her- 
self on the unflinching courage of her race that would 
follow the husband even into the funeral fire, yet will 
not allow a king to include his wife amongst his sub 
jects The women ^ Madras struggle even with^ 
agony to reach the spuritual Pole Star, and build up, 
again and again like some careful beaver, any frag- 
ment of their wall of custom that the resistless tides of 
the modern world may attempt to break away And 
the daughters of Gujarat are, like the women of 
merchant peoples everywhere, soft and silken and 
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flower like, dainty and clinging as a dream Or we 
may penetrate into ♦he Moslem zenana, to find the 
same graceful Indian womanhood, sometimes clad in 
the 5 art, sometimes m the short Turkish jacket, but 
ever the self same gentle and beautiful wifehood and 
motherhood, though here it beats its breast and cries 
upon Ah and Husain instead of prostrating itself be- 
fore some image 

Nor IS there any real moootonj of type Every 
order of woman finds its strong individual representa 
tion Brunehild herself was not more heroic than 
thousands of whom the Rajput chronicles tell Nay, 
m the supreme act of her life, the mystic death on the 
throne of flame beside the dead Siegfried, many a 
quiet little Bengalee woman has been her peer , Joan 
of Arc was not more a patriot than the wonderful 
Queen of Jhansi, who in the year 1857 fought m 
person against the British troops The children of 
men who saw it talk to this day of the form of this 
woman’s father, swinging on the gibbet high above 
tbe City walls, hanged there by his daughters orders 
after she had killed him xvith her sword, for the crime 
of making a treaty with the English to deliver tbe 
keys into their hands They Salk too, of her swift 
rush across the drowsy midday camp at the head of 
her troops, her lance poised to pierce, her mare 
Eakshmi straining every muscle, the whizz of tbe 
charge so unexpected that only here and there a 
dazed white soldier could gather presence of mind to 
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men still sing her glory with tears choking their voice 

The Rani of Jhansi was no purdah woman She 
■was a Maratha with a passion for^her country, and 
practised, since girlhood, m the chase She had been 
the real head of the kingdom ever since her marriage, 
for her husband was only a handsome figure head, 
who spent m making feeble poetry the time he might 
have given to rule or to his wife Her life had been 
in fact as solitary as that of a mediseval samt And 
her ostensible reason for fighting was the right to 
adopt an heir There has always indeed been a great 
development of the political faculty amongst Maratha 
women It is well known that long before the time of 
Jhansi, the great Sivaji owed the inspiration that Jed 
to the national reawakening to his mother, rather 
than his father 

The custom of secluding women is thus not 
nearly so universal m India as is imagined by people 
who gather their ideas from unreliable accounts of 
the woes of high caste women m Bengal The lower 
classes move freely m all countries, for household 
work and the earning of their hvelihood compel , and 
m the aristocratic closeness of her retreat, the 
Mohammedan woman ranks first, the Rajput second, 
and only thirdly the Bengali The screen is 
alwajs more easily lifted for the Hindu than 
for the Moslem A thousand considerations m 
tervene to mitigate its se\erity m the case of 
the former And m the South and West it is actually 
non existent By this it is not to be understood that 
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any Hindu women meet men outside their kindred 
with the same freedom and frankness as their West- 
ern sisters Very old adaptotions of the Ramayana 
shew us the brother m-laAV ^vho has never looked 
higher than the heroine s feet, and the wife who 
blushes rather than mention her husbands name 
But this power of the indi\idual to isolate himself in 
the midst of apparently unrestrained social inter 
course is necessary m all communities, and has its 
correspondences in Western society itself Freedom is 
granted only to those who are self disciplined It 
might be added too that a true wife has as little 
occasion to realize the possible jealousy of her bus 
band in the East as m the West and that an unreas 
enable fit of suspicion would be considered the same 
Weakness and insult by the one society as by the 
other. Yet the liberty of Madras and Bombay for all 
Its limitations IS a reality and m the province of 
Malabar woman is actually jn tbe ascendancy The 
curious country of learned matriarchs and kings who 
rule as the regents of their sisters will have many 
disclosures to make to the world, when India 
shall have produced a sufficient number of compe- 
tent sociologists of her own blood It is com- 
monly said to be characteristically polyandrous> 
but it IS not so m the same sense as Tibet. 
For no woman regards herself as the wife of two 
men at once The tenn matriarchal is more 
accurate m as much as the husband visits his wife m 
her own home and the nght of inheritance is through 
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the mother. 

Thus, far from India being the land of the 
uniform oppression of women, it represents 
the whole cycle of feminfet institutions. There 
is literally no theory of feminine rights and 
position, that does not find illustration somewhere 
within its limits. If we ask for the dominion of 
individual beauty and charm, there is the queen to 
whom the Taj was built. Or the “ four perfect 
women ” of Islam — the fostermother Of Moses, Mary 
the Madonna, Khadija and Fatima — offer a world in, 
themselves including each of the main types of grave, 
sweet womanhood, according as her power is temporal 
or spiritual, individualbtic or communal in its 
display. 

But if we look for the unique dignity of ethical 
achievement for the translation 6f wifehood not into a 
novel, but into a religion, we must turn to the Hindu 
life, suffused as that is.with the pursuit of the ideals 
of the Mahabharata, theRamayana, and thePuranas. 
Sawtri, the Indian Alcestis ; Sati, who gave up the 
body as one carelessly throys aside a mantle, because 
it had been guilty of hearing her father abuse 
her husband ; Uma, who wooed the great God 
wiCh penances ; and Sita, the divine embodiment of 
steadfastness and strength; all these arc held as the 
great Hindu exemplars from Malabar to Nepal. 

Throughout Asia where social theory has never 
been confused by the e.xistence of a privileged class 
rtganfed as ^^rc isbffor, Gffi'<Sfrri7TeaA 
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stands side by side WJtb prayer and motherhood as 
the mam opportunities of woman The cow bouse, 
the dairy, the kitchen, the granary, the chapel, with 
a hundred other offices, divide the attention of the 
ladles of the household A rich family will ha\e its 
large cooking room for the cooks, and in addition, 
not one, but a series of kitchens, for the use of wife 
and daughters Old houses are built with their finest 
gardens and orchards accessible only from the zenana 
Nothing IS more noticeable m the lives of Indian 
women than the readiness and spontaneity with 
which work is sub divided and the peaceable way la 
which It is carried out This is most strikicg in 
regard to the preparation of food Every Indian 
woman is a cool , often highly skilled, and some years 
ago there was no compliment so great as, an invit- 
ation from a neighbouring family, on the occasion of 
some important festivity, tO come and help With the 
cuisine Even Hindu society, however, is affected 
by the ideals of 'Western organization and emergency 
Work nowadays tends mote and more to be laid on 
the shoulders of Brahman servants, imported for the 
occasion 

Modern sociologists say that the theory of lb® 
equality of man and woman is essentially a pheno- 
menon of coast life and fisher communities It is 
interesting to note m this regard that in the fishing 
“Villages outside Calcutta, the wife buys his take from 
the husband and sells rt m the market at her own 
risk If on his way home her man has disposed of 
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his load to some merchant, she will follow the matter 
up and buy it back for her own trade Possibly the 
same process of keeping an account agAinst the 
husband is gone through in Madras, in Bombay also, 
for m all parts of India, it is the woman who brings 
the fish to the bazaar irf'this class, there is no 
question, of seclusion, and the fisher- wife m the matter 
of her freedom and responsibilities is a European 
woman 

A like liberty obtained, however, amongst the 
women of the Sanskrit drama Whatever be the 
date of the plaj of Kalidasa, it is evident that that 
traditional story of Shakuntala round which it is 
constructed, must have pictured her as studying with 
the boy disciples of her father and receiving hts 
guests during his absence in unquestioned propriety 
It IS to be inferred then that such a code of manners 
was not inconsonant with the memones and the 
general ideas of the race who transmitted the tale, 

if this be so, it cannot be natural to the Hindus 
to cloister and veil their womankind, 

But we cannot on the other band admit that 
the seclusion of woman is a custom introduced mtn 
India by a kind of Mohammedan contammation This 
thoughtless ' explanation, even if histoncal, would 
only drive the question a point further, — what 
induced the Mussalman to screen his women’ Itis 
unfortunate, for those wlu) hold the theory, that 
Islam dem es the religious sanction of its social insti- 
tutions from Arabia and that the Arab woman is said 
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to enjoy considerable freedom and power. Hence it 
would seem that even the Mohammedan adopted the 
practice from Persia, from China Or from Greece If 
he, again, had been responsible for the custom in 
India, we might have expected that in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi andAgraPthe capitals of the Mogul 
empire, Hindu purdah would have been the strictest. 
This however, is not the case, Rajputana and Bengal 
being far more deeply permeated by the habit The 
degradation of attempting to explain away a reproach 
by fastening it on some one else is surely obvious 
We must seek elsewhere for the reason of a conven- 
tion that seems almost instinctive in certain parts of 
the Orient 

There is some d^rec of truth m the supposition 
that society la a military state tends to seclude its 
women. The mistake probably lies m thinking that 
this IS the only factor in moral evolution that affects 
their position m this way Rather ^it would appear 
that amongst the primary occupations of mankind, — 
hunting, fishing, tillage and what not, — there is a 
distinct tendency to promote different types of insti- 
tutions Other things being equal, those occupations 
that imply a sustained and arduous conquest of 
Nature tend to equality of nghts and similarity of 
manners for men and women, whereas, under long- 
settled conditions from which anaety is somewhat 
eliminated, there is a progr^sive inclination towards 
divergence of their lines of activity, accompanied by 
-the more complete surrender of woman to the pro- 
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tection of man. Thus an important feature of the 
Hindu as of the Anglican wedding ceremony is the 
■fact that her father “ gives away’” the bride into the 
Tceeping of her husband. 

The tendency to divergence of functionr'would 
be accelerated in Asia by the nature of the climate 
v/hich makes stillness and passivity the highest 
luxury. This fact again combines with military pre* 
possessions to make the custom of seclusion especially 
characteristic of royal households and having once 
achieved such social prestige, it speedily extends over 
wide areas. It may be pointed out that even in 
Europe, the freedom of woman differs widely with her 
nationality, and that in England and America the 
accumulation of fortune is often an mduence to* 
wards restricting the social intercourse of the women 
'of the wealthy family. 

If this theory be correct, it would explain the 
freedom of woman 'in India during the first Aryan 
period as an outcome of the struggle with earth and 
forest. The early immigration of agricultural races 
across the Himalayas from Central Asia must have 
meant a combat with Nature of the severest kind. 
It was a combat in which the wife was the helpmate 
of the husband. If he cleared the jungle and hunted 
the game, she had to help In field and garden. The 
Arj'an population was scanty and she must be ready 
to take his place. Vicissitudes were many. At a 
moment’s notice she must be prepared to meet an 
emergency, brave, cheerful and sdf-helpful. In such 
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a life, woman must move as easily as man 

It was far otherwise however when the country 
was cleared, agriculture established on the Aryan 
scale and when the energy of the race was concentrat 
ed on ihe higher problem of conserving and extend* 
ing its culture of the mind and spirit It is doubtful 
whether Indian philosophy could ever have been 
completed on any other terms than those of the 
seclusion of woman “This world is all a dream 
God alone is real,” — such an ultimatum could hardly 
ha> e been reached in a society like that of Judaism 
where love and beauty were a% ow ed before aJI as the 
seal of divme approval on a successful life Not that 
India despises these happy gifts But they are th 
jO)*s of the householder in her eyes, not of the spirit 
ua! seer “ The religion of the wife lies in serving 
her husband the religion of the widow lies m servinj 
God,” say the women, and there is no doubt in tbei 
minds that the widow's call is higher 

But while we talk of the seclusion of woman as 
if it were a fact, we must be careful to guard against 
misconception In society and m the streets of Indian 
cities, It IS practically true that tve see men alone 
This fact makes it a possibility for the religious to 
pass his life without looking on the face of any 
woman save such as he may call ” mother ” Inside 
the home, if we penetrate so far, we shall probably 
meet with none but women But if vve live there, 
day after day, we shall find that every woman has 
familiar intercourse 'with some man or men in the 
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famfly. The relation between brothers and sisters 
in*!aw is all gaiety and sweetness; Scarcely an> 
children are so near to a woman as the sons of hei 
husband’s sisters. It is the proud prerogative oi 
these, whatever be their age, to regard her aS their 
absolute slave. There is a special delicacy of affec- 
tion between the husband’s father and the daughter- 
in-law. Cousins count as brothers and sisters. And 
from the fact that every woman has her rightful 
place in some family, it follows that there is more 
healthyiiuman intercourse with men in almost every 
Hindu woman’s life than in those of thousands of 
single women living alone or following professional 
career in the suburbs >of I-ondon and other Western 
cities. It is a social tnterconrse, too, that is foil of a 
refined and delicate sense of humour. Men who have 
been to Europe always declare that the zenana 
woman stands unrivalled jn her power of repartee. 
English fun is apt to strike the Indian as a little loud. 
How charming is the Bengali version of the “ bad 
penny that always turns up ” in ” I am the - broken 
cowrie that has been to seven markets,” that is, “ I 
may be worthless, but I am knowing.” 

We are apt to think only of that towards which 
we aspire, as an ideal. We rarely think of those 
assimilated ideals that reveal themselves as custom. 
Yet if we analyse the conventions that .dominate an 
Indian woman’s life, we cannot fail to come upon a 
great ideal of self-control. The closeness and inti- 
‘macy of the family and the number of the 
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interests that have to be considered, have no doubt 
made strict discrpline necessary for the sake of peace 
Hence a husband and wife may not address each 
other in the presence of others A wife may not name 
her husband, much less praise him, and so on Only 
little children are perfectly untrammelled and may 
bestow their affection when and where they will All 
these things are for the protection of the comraunityi 
lest It be outraged by the parading of a relationship of 
intimacy, or victimised by an enthusiasm which it 
could not be expected to share 
I This constant and happy subordination of ourselves 
to others does not strike the observer only because 
It IS so complete It is not the characteristic of the 
specially developed individual alone> for it is recog 
msed and required, m all degrees of delicacy, by society 
at large Unselfishness and the desire to serve stand 
out m the Western personality against a background 
of individualistic institutions and convey an impres 
szon of the eagerness and struggle of pity, without 
which the world would certainly be the poorer Buf 
"the Eastern woman is unaware of any defiance of 
institutions Her chanties are required of her Her 
vows and penances are unkpown, even to her hus- 
band, but were they told, they would excite no re 
mark m a community where all make similar sacri 
fices This IS only to •say that she is more deeply self 
•effacing and more effectively altruistic than any 
Western The duty of tending the sick is so much a 
matter of course that it wtmld not occur to her to 
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erect a hospital or to attempt to learn nursing. Here 
she misses something doubtless, for the modern 
organisation pi- skill has produced a concentration of 
attention on method that avails to save much suffer- 
ing. Still, we must not too readily assume that our 
own habit of massing together all the sick and hungry 
and insane and isolating them in worlds visited 
throughout Avith like afflictions to their own proceeds 
entirely from a sense of humanity on our part, though 
it has not failed to secure some excellent results. 

Much is sometimes made of the fact that 
Gautama Buddha, brought face to face with weari- 
ness, disease and death, went forth to find for man a 
new religion, whereas the Christ put out His hand to 
heal the leper and raise the dead. It would be cruel 
at such a juncture to point out that both these great 
personages Avere orientals, manifesting different phases 
of the Asiatic attitude towards pain. It is better, 
leaving to Europe her unaccountable assumption that 
she has some exclusive right in the Teacher of Galilee, 
to enter into the question as it appears to the Eastern 
mind, on its own merits. So vieAved, it would be 
pointed out that the dead raised must still die again, 
that the leper healed Avas still in danger of disease, 
Avhereas Nirvana means release as it were into a ncAV 
dimension, Avhereon no consciousness of either 
health or sickness can ever intrude. Again taking the 
story of Buddha as it stands, we must remember its 
background of the J’ofctio Birth — Stories. And here 
Ave see that the Great Renunciaiion is only accounted 
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for in the eyes ofjthe Indian people by the intvrought 
power of the sacrifice of his own life repeated five 
hundred times for the immediate good of others. The 
establishment of hundreds of hospitals for man and 
beasts, nay, the filling of countless hearts with pity 
and with peace, are onl}' some of the results of prince 
Siddhartha’s choice. 

Women are the guardians of humanity’s ethical 
ideals. The boy would not volunteer to carry the 
dead to the burning ghat, if his mother had not brought 
him up from babyhood to admire the deed. The hus- 
band would not be so strenuous to return home at his 
best, if bis wife did not understand 'and appreciate his 
noblest side. But more than this, they are themselves 
the perpetual illustrations of those ideals. The words, 
“ He that will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant/' fall on Western ears with a certain sense of 
sublime paradox. But the august speaker uttered the 
merest truism of that simple Eastern world in which 
He moved. He roused no thrill of surprise in the 
minds of His hearers. For to teach, his own mother 
was chief and yet servant of all. 

Those who, knowing the East, read the list of the 
seven corporal works of mercy, may well start to 
imagine themselves back in the Hindu home, watch- 
ing its laborious, pious women as they move about 
their daily tasks, never forgetting that the first neces- 
sity is to feed the hungry, to give drink to the thirsty, 
to clothe the naked, to h ’ 
the like, and that till'tbese 
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■^vants must not be met. Traly the East is eternally 
the mother of religions, simply solely because she has 
assimilated as ordinary social functions, what the 
West holds to be only the duty of officialism, or the 
message of the Church. To those who deeply under- 
stand, it may well seem that Christianity in Europe is 
neither more nor less than a vast mission of the 
Asiatic Life. 



MONASTIC LIFE IN INDIA* 

|By Sister Devamata 

I N India the religious life is not a distinct vocation 
taken up here and there by an isolated member 
of the community It is the basis of all living 
Every child born into a Hindu family may be said 
to be horn into the religious life , every act there 
after IS directly or indirectly a religious act, and 
each new step m the earthly career is marked off by 
a religious ceremony The songs that lull him on 
faiS mother s lap fare sacred songs , the stories that 
stimulate his akenmg mind are of the great saints 
and spiritual heroes Has he perchance a toy ? It 
is a miniature sacred image Does he play ? It is 
at worship with bits of a broken earthen pot as his 
sacramental \ essels The songs and games of his 

school room are most often of the shepherd days of 
Sri Krishna at Vrindavan or of Lord Rama in his 
forest exile , and even the scavenger boy as be drives 
his ill smelling cart along the country road sings gaily 
of Divine things 

The first lessons in literature or history are 
learned in a temple porch or on a school verandah 
in the cool stillness of the evening, when some 
itinerant pondtf chants to the vibrant notes of the 
tambour the ringing metres of the 'great Epics, the 
s * From tbe iieisage of the Ea$t America 
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ITahalkaratam or the Bamayanam. Or perhaps io 
the hushed hours before dawn, the father will rouse 
his little sleeping brood from their last slumber, and 
while the mother busies herself about the house, he 
will teach them of their saints and scriptures. As 
the boys pass out into active life, it is the monastery 
more often than the dub which draws them at the 
dose of their day’s work ; and busy doctors, la\vyers 
and government officials wiU gather at the feet 
.some simple, holy man to hear him expound the 
Vedas or to chant together the praises of the Lord, 
With coming age more and more is the daily routine 
permeated with religious thought and practice ; 
until the man or woman who began by bringing reli- 
gion into every^part of life, ends by taking the whole 
of life into religion. *. , 

Along the way, the Hindu declares, human exist- 
ence falls naturally into four stages : — child-life, 
student life, the householder’s life and forest life 
(or a life of religious retirement), each with its 
special duties and opportunities for spiritual develop- 
ment. Yet it is not bdieved that every , soul must 
necessarily pass through all these stages in each birth. 
Since to the Hindu, life is noti merely a stretch of 
seventy years, but a consecutive journey through 
many earth lives back to God, it is quite possible that 
a man may have learned all the lessons of the earlier 
stages and be born here with a natural tendency to 
the forest life. Whether it come at the beginning or 
at the end, however, to every Hindu this- is the 
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highest point to be attained, the ciJlminatjon of all 
human effort and achievement , and the man who 
has entered on the life of renunciation so far trans* 
cends all social and caste restrictions that even a king 
comes down from his throne to bow and touch hrs 
feet — though perhaps the b^gar monk was once a 
pariah 

In India, however, taking up the monastic life 
means a very different thing from what it means m 
the West It is not passing from a home into an 
institution, from a family into a larger household. It 
IS going out into the open, the sky the only roof, the 
ground the only bed, and chance alms from door to 
door the only food. Caste, kinship, name, fortune) 
all are merged m a larger measure of things The 
whole human race becomes the family of the 8annyas\ 
or monk, every living being roust be equally dear to 
his heart, every part of the world must be equally 
bis home. Because he seeks to rise above body and 
ego and realue bis soul, be must renounce oil that is 
related to the body and little self, — comfort, case, 
monej , the special community and associations of his 
birth He must transcend the phj’Sical, if he would 
reach the spiritual Yet all this must bo done with 
no sense of giving up As a mountain climber re- 
duces his luggage to a romimum and rejoices m the 
lightness of his kit, so must the iBonnyaai feel He 
IS setting out on a joumo^ and he must not weight 
himself with material possessions and concerns. The / 
■wrench of renunciation raii«t & for^tterr m the joy 
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•of expanding spiritual consciousness. He must be 
like the man who, having found the pearl of great 
price, sells all he has to buy it. And when this call 
-comes no Hindu dares gainsay it, for it is the voice of 
the Lord, before which every human voice must be 
•silent, r 

Nor are these acts of sudden and complete 
renunciation rare in India. A religious play at the 
theatre, a chance word in the street, a vision of 
higher things in meditation, the touch of a holy man, 
are even to-day sending men out from offices, count- 
ing rooms and palaces to search for God. The story 
is told of a rich man in Bengal, who, while taking bis 
evening bath after a day of pleasure in his garden 
house on the Ganges, overheard a dhohi or washer- 
man chiding his wife, because ” the day was nearly 
gone and she had not yet burned her banana stalk to 
ash.” The word “banana stalk" and “desire" 
closely resemble each other in Bengalee, and Lala 
Babu, understanding, “The day has nearly gone 
and you have not yet burned your desires to ashes,’’ 
started as if suddenly awakened from a sound sleep. 
Tearing his rich cloth into a narrow strip, he bound 
it about his loins, went out from his house, travelled 
to Vrindavan (the birthplace of Sri Krishna) as a 
beggar and from that day no money ever touched his 
hand. He lived on alms, gave himself up to prayer 
and earnest practice of that purity or singleness of 
heart which brinjrs the vision of God, until he became a 
. great saint, noted for his lowliness and spiritual wisdom. 
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The first initiation, into iBraXmaeftorya, vows the 
disciple to a life of spotless purity, of absoIuteVsimpli- 
city and above all of service. It is bel{e\*ed that only 
through constant service, perhaps the most menial, 
can body and mind be purified and prepared to re- 
ceive the Truth. In the old days the disciple went to 
his Guru in some quiet hermitage hid away in the 
heart of the forest, and his daily duties were to bring 
firewood from the jungle, water from the stream, to 
cut fresh bamboo poles to rebuild the hut or collect 
dried palm leaves to mend the thatch. And W’hen 
•these simple tasks were finished the boy wduld sit at 
the feet of his Master and learn from him the Sacred 
Teachings of the Scriptures. The chief lessons, how- 
ever, were given not in words but through hourly 
contact with an enlightened soul. It was the Kin- 
dergarten system applied to spiritual training. The 
disciple was taught what holiness was by watching* 
a holy life. He learned of purity and unselfishness 
by living with a pure and selfless character ; just as a 
little child growing up in daily association with a 
naturalist comes to know all the birds and flowers 
without apparent effort or study. Often days passed 
by in perfect silence, when the Guru was so wrapped 
in contemplation that none could approach him. The 
sincerity and earnestness of the neophyte were also 
tested in this way. It is on record that a disciple 
served the great Sankara deven years before the 
Master even spoke to him j and in the Upa- 
nishads we read of this service stretching over 
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Only a few years ago while I was in Calcutta^ 
there came a marned couple from the South They 
were of the merchant caste, rich and still m their 
thirties, yet the husband was bringing his wife to take 
her first vows in religion “ I cannot give mj^elf up to 
the forest life,” he said, ” because my brothers have 
been less successful than I and their families are 
dependent on me But my wife has fulfilled her duties 
Our two daughters are well married , and I should feel 
it a great sin to keep her from following out the deep 
religious longing she has always had I have taken the 
first vows of Brahmacharya (godliness and continence) 
With her Now we shall go home together and wait 
two years Then I shall bring her back andleaie her 
tvith the Order I know that her life of spiritual 
consecration will bring blessing to the whole family ’ 
In entering the monastic life, all initiation is 
given by the individual Guru, or spiritual teacher, 
who must himself be a Sannyast, or monk Is he a 
member of a special monastic Order? Then the 
neophyte may be regarded as a member of the same 
Order, but this is a secondary consideration The 
initiation is primarily not into an institution but into a 
new life of selfless devotion to Truth, not into an 
association with a brotherhood or sisterhood, but 
into direct companionship with God His daily prayer 
becomes ” O Supreme Lord I Thou art my Mother 
Thou irt my Father Thou art my Fnend and Com 
panion Thou art all my learning Thou art all my 
wealth Thou art my all in a 
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The first initiation, into Brahviaeharya, vows the 
disciple to a life of spotless purity, of absolute Vsimpli- 
city and above all of service. It is believed that only 
through constant service, perhaps the most menial, 
can body and mind be purified and prepared to re- 
ceive the Truth. In the old days the disciple went to- 
his Guru in some quiet hermitage hid away in the 
heart of the forest, and his daily duties were to bring 
firewood from the jungle, water from the stream, to 
cut fresh bamboo poles to rebuild the hut or collect 
dried palm leaves to mend the thatch. And when 
'these simple tasks tvere finished the boy wduld sit at 
the feet of his Master and learn from him the Sacred 
Teachings of the Scriptures. The chief lessons, how- 
ever, were given not in words but through hourly 
contact with an enlightened soul. It was the Kin- 
dergarten system applied to spiritual training. The 
disciple was taught what holiness was by watching* 
a holy life. He learned of purity and unselfishness 
by living with a pure and selfless character ; just as a 
little child growing up in daily association with a 
naturalist comes to know all the birds and flowers 
without apparent effort or study. Often days passed, 
by in perfect silence, when the Guru was so wrapped, 
in contemplation that none could approach him. The 
sincerity and earnestness of the neophyte were also 
tested in this way. It is on record that a disciple 
served the great Sankara elewn 5’ears before the 
Master even spoke to him ; and in the Upa- 
nishads we read of this service stretching oven 
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long periods of time before the ultimate Truth 
Avas revealed. 

Outer conditions may have changed since then, 
but the fundamental principles, methods and ideals 
for the period of Brahmiseharya remain the same to 
day as in Vedic times. It is a life of humble, loving 
service near the Master, learning through obedimce 
and devotion the lessons of the spirit. Throoghout 
there is no violence of enforced discipline. ere is 
as much of play and simple gaiety as there is o wor 
and grave study. It is told of Sri Ramahrishna that 
one day a stranger, coming to the Temple to see im, 
was amased to find the great Paramahamsa (enligni- 
enedsoul) playing leap frog with his ' ““ 

frequently was he heard to say . “ I would not na« 
anything to do with a religion that had not a laug 
It " Those who enter upon the life of 
(non attachment) must f^ the joy of the or , 
freedom and lightheartedness that come througn 
renunciation It is believed that no ^ 

renounce the world and take up the hfe of 6 P 
unless he feels that he is exchanging a baser thing lo^ 
a greater, that his“loss” is literally “again, 

' as Saint Paul declares. Does he feel this Then 

need not be driven to any ngid traimng, any uio 

than an eager student has to be dnven to his booE. 
God, he IS told, is most easily perceived where opp 
sites meet hence the best hours for meditation are 
dawn when mght melts into day, or at sunset when day 
fades into night Does the neophyte care too muen 
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for his sleep or comfort to remember these hours — 
then what use to ring a bell to remind him ? His 
ear is not yet open to the Divine call, so let him go 
home and serve God in the world. Does he heed 
more the hunger of his body than the hunger of his 
soul, so that of his own accord he does not curb his 
appetites — then of what avail to lock him in a 
^loister ? Better for him to live a godly married life 
at his o^vn fireside. Yet he is not made to feel any 
sense of failure or d^radation in returning to the 
householder’s life. It is equally honorable, he is told, r 
and if properly lived, may lead to high spiritual 
attainment*, hut the ideal remains none the less iclear 
In every Hindu mind that the highest state Is, as 
’Christ put It, not to keep all the commandments as a 
member of the social body, but to ’’sell all thou hast, 
give to the poor, take up thy cross and follow me.” 
He who goes away sorrowing is not yet ready to pass 
on to higher things but he who hears the call, and 
with a heart aflame with eager longing follows it, for 
him all the discipline and denial which the vocation 
itself involves, become a blessed privilege, w’hich, 
without need of coerdon, he practises for himself. 

When months or years of selfless service have . 
subdued the ego and a first vfeion of the Divine hiS 
fortified the Brahinaefuxrin in his life of detachment, 
then the, Gum bids him make ready to set out on the 
ruder way of the fiannyasv— one who renounces all. 
Mi.xing a special natural clay or powdered rock with 
Water, he dyes his cloth the bright orange, typical of 
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the flame of wisdom and renunciation ; he shaves hts 
head ; and receiving a begging bowl from his Master’s 
hand, he sets out to beg food, which he cooks and 
offers to his Guru. He then receives the la«t solemn 
ntes of Sannyasa (complete renunciation) and taking 
his begging bowl and staff, he goes forth alone, with 
the parting injunction from his Guru to follow his 
staff, looking neither to the right nor to the left, and 
ne\ er remaining more than three days m any one 
place, lest some new bondage of attachment seize 
upon him. Through this first period this staff becomes 
the symbol of renunciation , and since in shape it 
suggests the Chnstian bishop’s crozier, one is tempted 
to ask whether it was not the cross or crozier of^ 
renunciation which Christ bade the man take up to 
follow Him 

The first thought of the young 8annyas%, or 
monk, thus thrown out upon himself, is to make a 
pilgrimage on foot to all the holy shrines of India 
PulfiUing literally the injunction of Jesus to his dis- 
ciples, he wandere under the burning heat of the sun 
or beaten by the storm, cnxying " neither purse nor 
scrip.” One such Swami known to me, hile cro=a- 
*ing the great desert of Gujarat in the dense darkness 
of "a tropical night, was overtaken by a band of rude 
hill men who searched bim in vain fOr monej Wish- 
ing to see what manner of man it could be thus 
alone m the vast waste of sand with not even a ptce 
(one sixth of a cent) ‘on his person, they struck a 
light, and when they saw the youthful face under the 
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shorn head, the orange robe and the little Gita in his 
hand, they prostrated before him in humble apology 
and begged to carry him in safety across the desert. 
For even the worst criminal in India v bows down 
before the Sannyasi, and no one commands so much 
respect as one who has renounced all for the sake of 
the Ideal. Still to-day, when many go clothed in the ' 
yellow cloth who do not wear it worthily, the Hindu 
welcomes, honors and^ feeds worthy and unworthy 
alike, sajnng : ** It is the state of renunciation which 
•I honor. If the monk is not a true Sannyasi, that 
lies between him and God. It is not for me to 
judge,” 

i Nor are these wholly sdfish days thus spent in 
humble pilgrimage. Through every village and 
hamlet unconsciously the Sannyasi carries the 
messsge of the Lord, and they are the God-appointed 
teachers of the people. As Swami Vivekananda 
•declares, in his ” Inspired Talks,” ** The b^gar 
monk carries religion to every door.” Has any one a 
doubt or question ? At once* he brings it to some 
Sannyasi resting under a tree by the road-side or in 
a shaded temple porch ; and often a householder will 
beg such a holy man to live with him for months at 
a time and become the teacher of himself and his 
iamily. Not men only but women, too, thus wander, 
50 safe that the most thnid have gone on pilgrimages 
of two years’ duration, or more, fearless and joyous 
in the companionship of the Lord. The married 
woman-may. cav.pjlaL.but. the. iSiinn^iu?in»..whahas. 
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consecrated herself to God, ^\aiks freely with face 
uncovered, for no one l£H?ks upon her except with 
deepest reverence Many of them, too, have been 
teachers. Some of the great Vedjc Scriptures were 
indeed written by women, and it was from such a 
learned and pious ^a»nyae3nt that Sn Ramakrisbna 
took first lessons ^ 

The early monastic si’stem of India was free 
from the trammels of organization It was Budclha 
who first created the fixed institution of the monast 
ery , and nearly all the monasbc systems of the 
West can be traced to Buddhism Having broken the 
crystallization in which hereditary caste bad impri 
soned society, he laid the foundation of a new and 
equally dangerous social crystallization in ntak 
ing the cloister the one sure refuge from the 
ills of life No one ever preached a loftier ethical 
idealth^nhe, but as time went on and thousands 
gathered within convent and monastery walk, the 
old ideal of Van agyavi was lost, corruptions crept in 
one by one, until India was sinking under the^ weight 
of them and a mighty reformer — Sankaracharya — 
sprang up, swept the degenerated remnants of 
Buddhism out of India and raised aloft once more the 
pure ideals of the Vedas. The monastery, however, 
remained, cleansed and purified, and still remains 
Not a monastery, however, as m the West, with 
Gothic cloisters killed with hooded monks, but a sim 
pie, barren house, where the one fixed resident is 
God, while the other inmates go and come, scarcely a 
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handful there at an/ one time. It is the worshi 
and service of God which determines the _who' 
routine of the day and all is done for Him as if li 
were an actual Presence in the house. AU food i 
prepared for Him and offered to Him first, all fiowei 
grown in the garden are solely to be laid at His fe( 
lat the hours of worship. Is a new class to be begun 
• ,Tfae text-book is first laid on the altar and the Lord 
^blessing asked. Is a new work to be undertaken 
The plan is first told to God in the chapel. No or 
leaves the monastery without taking “ the permissic 
of God ” j no one returns without coming to tl 
shrine to tell Him o! it; The monks live like childrr 
*, in the Mother's house — going off for long periods; 
solitary wandering or in loving service to others, the 
coming back at intervals to rest and pray at tl 
Divine Mother’s feet. It is a life of true freedom,: 
which renunciation and service are the watchwori 
and God-vision the goal. 



THE ELEVATION OF THE MASSES 
Bv SWAVl Vjvekananda ^ 


OWAMIV.veUnandas ep.stles to h.B numerous 
X f.,cnds and admirers contain many pathetic 
^ Is for the elevation of the masses The follow 
‘‘‘■'''tmcts are sitterrf over a number of epistles 
■plXd m the hfth volume of the Mayavati Edition 
of the Swamiji’s complete woiVs - 
I 

■ To what a ludicrous stole are we bmught 'Ha 
comes to anybody, as abhonjt.he would b 

^h”nred as the plague, but no sooner does he get a 
shunnea as me ^“"6 • , 

oupful ,p;::ty T m- 

rf\t^fTei":ny‘'rngot“^^^^^^ 

Sower classes by lakhs . and in 

Tl' dTovtTbyTheBmLans.and the femate, 

: “of the “oyul V'*.. ■'hlO “ - 
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Irve in concubinage With the Brahmans — nearly one- 
fourth has become Chr&tian I And I cannot blame 
them ; what part have they in David and what in 
Jesus? When, when, O Lord, shall man be brother 
to man ? 

•/’. n. 

In(^a wants the sacrifice of at least a thousand 
other young men — men, mind, and not brutes. The 
English Government has been the instrument brought 
over here by the Lord, to break your crystallised 
civilisation, and ^fadras supplied the first men who 
helped in giving the Eo^h^ a footing. How many 
men, unselfish, thomugh-going men, is Madras ready 
now to supply, to struggle unto life and death to 
bring about a new Vtate of things — sympathy for the 
poor — and bread to their hungry mouths— enlighten- 
ment to the people at large — and struggle unto death- 
to make men of them who have been brought to the 
level of beasts by the tyranny of your forefathers ? 

' III, 

And, oh, how my heart ached to think of what ' 
we think of the poor, the low in India. They have no 
chance, no escape, no way to climb up. The poor, 
the low, the sinner in India have no friends, no help 
— th^ cannot rise, try however they may. They 
iink lower and lower every day, they feel the blow, 
showering upon them hy a cruel society, and they do 
notknofv whence the blow comes. Thev^ have for- 
gotten that th^ too are men. And the result is 
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^avery. Thoughtful people within''the last few years 
have seen it, but unfortunately laid it at the door of 
" the Hindu religion, and to them, the only way of 
bettering is by crushing this grandest religion of the 
world. Hear me, my friend, I have discovered the 
secret through the grace of the Lord. Religion ’’ is not 
at fault. On the other hand your religion is not at 
fault. On the other hand your religion teaches you 
that every being is only your own sclf*maltrp!{ed. But 
IS ivas the want of practical application, the want of 
sympathy — the want of heart. The Lord once more 
canae to you as Buddha and taught you how to fed, 
how’to sympathise with the poor, the miserable, the 
sinner, but heard Him not. Your*' priests invented 
the horrible story that the Lord tVai here for deluding 
demons with false doctrines 1 t^^ue, indeed, hut we 
tea the demons, not those that believed. •' And just as 
, the Jews denied the Lord Jesus and are since that 
'day wandering over the world as homeless beggars, 
tyrannised over by everybody, so you are bond-slaves 
lo any nation that thinks it worth while to rule over 
you. Ah, tyrants I you do not know thatthe obverse 
is tyranny, and the rwerse, slavery. The slave ai*d 
the tyrant are synonymous. 

• 3 and G may ronember one evening at 

Pondicherry, We are discussing the matter ‘of sea- 
voyage with 0 Pandit, and I shall always remember 
his brutal gestures and ^da;nna never ! The)' do 
not know that India is a wicj' small part of the world, 
and the whole world lodes down with contempt upon 
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the three hundred milhons of earth-whrms crawling 
upon the fair soil of India and trying to oppress each 
other. This state of things must be removed, not by 
•destroying' religion but by following the great teach- 
ings of' 'the Hindu faith, and joining with' it the 
wondaful sympathy of that logical development of 
Hinduism^Buddhism. 

A hundred thousand men and Women, fixed with 
the ^eal of holiness, fortified with eternal faith in the 
X-ord, and nerved to lion’s courage by their sympathy 
for the poor and the fallen and the down-trodden 
‘Will go over the length and breadth of the land 
preaching the gospel of salvation, the gospel of help, 
the gospel of social raising-up — the gospel of equality* 
'No religion 'On earth preaches the dignity^ of 
humanity^in sucK^ a ‘lofty strain as Hinduism, and no 
religion on earth treads upon the neck of the poor 
and the lowjin such a fashion as Hinduism. The 
X/)rd has sho^vn me that religion is not at fault, but 
it is the Pharisees and Sadducees in Hinduism, 
hypocrites, who invent all sorts of engines of tyranny.' 
in^the shape of doctrines of Faramarthic and Vya- 
vaharic. ' ' 

Despair not, remember the Lord says in the 
Gita ; ** To work you have the right, but not to ‘the 
Tesult.” Give up your loins, my boy. I am called by 
the Lord for this. I have been dragged through a 
whole life full of crosses and tortures, I have seen the ‘ 
nearest and dearest die, almost of starvation — I have 
been ridiculed, distrusted, aod bave suffered far my 
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empathy for very men who scoff and scorn. Well, 
my. boy, this the school of misery, ^hich is also 
the school for great souls and prophets for the 
Cultivation of sympathy, of patience, and above 
all, of an indomitable iron will which quakes 
not even if the universe be pulverised at our 
feet. I pity them. It is not their faillt. They 
are children, yea, veritable children, though they 
be great and high in society. Their eyes see nothing 
beyond their little horizon of a few yards— the rou- 
tine ^v’ork, eating, drinking, earning and begettingr 
following each other in mathematical precision.* They 
know nothing beyond, happy little souls f Their sleep 
is never disturbed. Their nice little brown studies of 
lives never rudely shocked by the wail of woe, of 
misery, of degradation and poverty ItKat has. filled the 
Indian atmosphere — the result of centuries of oppres- 
sion. They little dream of the ages of tyranny, 
mental, moral and physical, that has reduced the 
image of God to a mere beast of burden ; the emblem 
of the Divine Mother, to a slave to bear children ; and 
life itself, a curse. But there are others who see, feel, 
and shed tears of blood in their hearts, Svho think 
that there is a remedy for it, and who are ready to 
apply this remedy at any costs, even to the giving up 
of life. And “ Of such is the kingdom of Heaven." 
Is it not then natural, my friends, that they ha\'c no 
time to look down from their heights to the vagaries 
of these contemptible little insects, ready e^ery 
moment to spit their little venoms ? , 
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Trust not to the so-called rich, they are more 
dead than aliVe The hope lies m you — m the meek, 
he lowlj, but the faithful Have faithhn the Lord , 
10 policy, It IS nothing Feel for the miserable and 
ook up for help — it shall come I have travelled 
welve >ears with this load in my heart and this idea 
n my head I have gone from door to door of the ‘o ^ 
:alled rich and great With a bleeding heart I havb 
:rossed half the world to this strange land, seeking for 
lelp The Lord is great I kno\\ he will help me I 
nay perish of cold or hunger m this land, but I 
jequeath to you, joung men, this sympathy, this 
itruggle for the poor, the ignorant the oppressed Go 
now this minute to the temple of Parthasarathi, and 
before Him who was friend ‘to the poor and lo^Iy 
co^^ herds, tif Gocool, who ne\er shrank to embrace 
the pariah GyHafr.^tVho accepted the mvitatior^ of a 
prostitute m preference to that of the nobles and 
saved her m His mcamabon as Buddha — yea, down’ 
on jour faces before Him, and make a great sacnfice , 
the sacrifice of a whole life for them, for whom He 
comes from time to time, whom He loves abo^e all, 
the ^or, the lowlj, the oppressed Vow then to 
devote jour whole lives to the cause of the redemp 
tion of these three hundred millions, going dow n hnd 
dowm ev'erj daj 

It IS not the work of a day, and the path is full 
of the mctot deadly thorns But Parthasarathi is 
readj to be our Sarathi, wc know that, and in His 
name and w ith eternal Lii& m Him, set fire to the 
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njDuntain of nvsery that has been heaped upon India 
forages — and it shall be burned down Come then, 
look it m the face, brethren, it is a grand task and we 
are so low. But we are the sons of Light and child 
ren of God Glory unto the Lord, we will , succeed. 
Hundreds will fall m the struggle — hundreds Will be 
ready to take it up I may die here unsuccessful, 
another will take up the task You know the disease, 
you know the remedy, only ha% e fiith Do not look 
up to the so called neb and great ; do not care for the 
heartless intellectual wnters, and their cold blooded 
newspaper articles Faith — sympathy, fiery faith and 
fiery sympathy 1 Life is nothing, death is nothing- 
hunger nothing, cold nothing G/oryr .^unto ilie Lord 
—march on, the Lord is our General Do riot Jofik to 
see who falls — forward— onward I Thus dnd thus we 
shall go on, brethren One falls/ and aAother takes 
up the work 

IV. 

See R — and others from time to time and u^e 
them to sympathise ivith the masses of India Tell 
them how they are standing on the neck of the poor, 
and that'they are not fit to be called men if they 
do not try to raise them up Be fearless, the Lordtis 
With you, and He wiU yet raise the starving and 
Ignorant millions of India 

V 

If any is born of a low caste in our country he is 
gone for ever, there is no hope for him. Why, what 
a tyranny It is I There are possibilities, opportunities 
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and hope for every fndividaal in fhis country. To- 
-day he is poor, to-morrow he may become rich and 
Jearned and respected. Here every one is anxious to 
help the poor. In India there is a howling cry that 
we are very poor, but how many charitable associa- 
tions are'there for the well-being of the poor? How* 
many people really weep for the sorrows and suffer- 
ings of the millions of poor in India ?‘Are we men’l 
What are we doing for their livelihood, for their 
improvement ? We do not touch them, we avoid 
their company ! Are we men ? Those thousands of 
Brahmans — what are they doing for the low, down- 
trodden masses of India? “Don’t touch," “ Don't 
touchj”'is the'doly phrase that plays upon their lips ! 
How;a^eah '^d'/ degraded has our eternal religion 
become' at their hands 1 Wherein does our religion lie 
now? Don’t-touchism” alone, and nowhere 

elsel 


I have received K — — ’s letters. With the 
question whether caste shall go or come I have no- 
rthing to do. My idea is to bring to the door of the 
meanest, the poorest, the noble ideas that the human 
race has developed both in and out of India, and let 
them think for themselves. Whether there should be 
caste or not, whether w’omeo should be perfectly free 
or not, does not concern roe, ** Liberty of thought and 
action is the only condition of 'life, or growth and 
well-being." Where it does not exist, the man, the 
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Caste or no caste, creed or no creed, any man, or 
class, or caste, or nation, or institution which 
bars the power of free thought and the action of an 
individual — even so long as that power does not injure 
others — is devilish and must go down. 

My whole ambition in life is, to set in motion a 
machinery which will bring noble ideas to the door of 
everybody, and then let men and women settle their 
own fate. Let them know what our forefathers as 
well as other nations have thought onithe most mo 
menfous questions of life. Let them see specially 
what others are doing now,-and then decide. We are 
to put the chemicals tc^ether, the cr> stallisition will 
be done by Nature according *to her 1a\v^ ‘?,Vork 
hard, be steady and have faith in the Lbrc^^ Set to 
work, I am coming sooner or later Keep thh motto 
before you — Elevation of the masses v\ ithout 
njunng the religion.” 

VII. 

Preach the idea of elevating the masses by means 
)f a central college, and bringing education as well as 
religion to the door of the poor by means of mission-*'* 
ines trained in this college. Try to interest every- 
Jody. 

vni. 

I am no metaphysician, no philosopher, nay, no 
laint. But I am poor, I love the poor. I see what 
hey call the poor of this country, and how many 
there are who feel for them I What an immense 
difference m India 1 Who feels there for the two 
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dred millions of men and sunken for ever 

»o\ erty and ignorance ? the ^vay out ? 

10 feels for them ? They cannot find light or 
cation. Who will bring the light to them — who 
traVel from door to door bringing education to 
n ^ Let these people be your God — think of them^ 
k for them, pray for them incessantly— *tbe Lord 
show you the way HirOi I call a Mahatman, 
ose heart bleeds for the poor, otherwise he is a 
ratman Let us unite our wiUs in continued prayer 
their good. We may die unknown, onpitied, 
lewailed, uithout accomplishing anything — but 
one ihought ivill be lost will take effect 
astSr later. My heart is too full to express my 
ing ; you"* know it, you can imagine it So long as 
millions lue in hunger aud ignorance, 1 hold 
ry man a traitor, who having been educated at 
ir expense, pays not the least heed to them • I call 
se men — \\ ho strut about in their finery, hawng 
all their money by grinding the poor — wretches, so 
g as they do not do anything for those t^\o 
idred millions who are now uo better than hungry 
ages I We are poor, my brothers, w e are no- 
lies, but such have been ah\5iys the instruments of 
! Most High. The Lord bless you all. 

IX. 

When you ha\e succeeded in this paper, start 
nacular ones on the same lines m Tamil, Telugu, 
nafese, etc. We must reach the masses. The 
idrassis are good, enetgetic, nod all that, but the 
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land of Sankaracharya has lost the spirit of renunci* 
ation, it seems 

X ' 

A press representative asked the Swamiji — 

“ What are your views with r^ard to the Indian 
masses’ *’ 

“ Oh, we are awfully poor, and our ‘masses are 
very ignorant about secular things Our masses are 
very good because poverty here is not a crime Our 
masses are not violent Many times I was near 
being mobbed m America and England, onlj on 
account of my dress But I never ‘heard of such a 
thing m India as a mao being moiVied -because of 
peculiar dress In every other respeol’ pur Inasscs 
are much more civilised than the Europe^h masses ” 
What will you propose for the imprdvement of 
your masses?" 

" We have to give them secular education We 
have to follow the plan laid down by our ancestors, 
that IS, to bring all the idqals 'lowly down among 
the masses Raise them slowly up raise them 
to equality Impart even secular knowledge through 
religion ’’ 

"But do you think, Swamiji, It is a task that can 
he easily accomplished ? ” 

" It will, of course, have gradually to be worked 
out But if there are enough self sacrificing young 
fellows, who I hope may work with me, it can be 
done to-morrow It all depends upon the 2eal and 
the self sacrifice brought to the task ’ 
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“But if the present degraded condition Is due to 
their past Karma, Swamiji» how do you think they 
could get out of 'it easily, and how do you propose to 
help them ? ’’ ^ 

The Swamiji readily answered : “ Karma is the 
eternal assertion of human fre^om. If we can bring 
ourselves down by our Karma, surely it is in our 
power to raise ^ourselves by it The masses besides 
have not brought themselves down altogether by their 
bwn Karma , so that we ’ should give them better 
environments to' work in, I do not propose any Ie\ el- 
ling up of castes^’ Caste is a very good thing. Caste 
is the plan )ve Vant to follow. What caste really is, 
not one fn 'a million understands. There is no 
country in the world without caste. In India, from 
caste we feach to the point where there is no caste. 
Caste is based throughout on that principle. The 
plan in India is to make everybody Brahman, the 
Brahmin being the ideal of humanity. If you read 
the history of India you will find that attempts have 
always been made to raise the lower classes. Many 
are the classes that hare been raised. Many more 
will follow till the \vhoIe will become Brahman. That 
is the plan. We ha\l5 only to raise them without 
bringing down anybody. And this has mostly to be 
done by the Brahmans thettrielves, because it is the 
duty of every aristocracy to dig its own gra\ e ; and 
the sooner it does so, the better for all. No time 
should be lost. Indian caste is better than the caste 
which pre\ ails in Europe or America. I do not say 
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it is absolutely good. Where will you be if there 
were no caste ? Where would be your learning and 
other things, if there were no caste ’ There would 
be nothing left for the Europeans to study if caste 
had never eMsted ’ The Mohatnedans would have 
smashed everything to pieces. Where do you find 
the Indian Society standing still ? It is always on 
the move. Sometimes, as in the times of foreign 
invasions, the movement has been slow, at other 
times quicker. This is what I say to my. countrymen. 
I do not condemn them, I look iifto their past. I 
find* that under the circumstances ng nafiOT could do 
more glorious work, I tell them that they have done 
well. I only ask them to do better.” 



THE HINDU IDEAL OF NATIONALISM.* . 
By SwAsn Sharvananda. 

O F all the forces that work to build up the unity 
of a nation the most potent are — race, culture, 
religion, government and, country or geographical posi- 
tion. But besides these there is another force too 
subtle to be detected in' the apparent aspect of a 
nation’s lif^V.et^ifs all-absorbing potent existence is 
perceived all the more when we go to understand the 
destiny of t^e'nafion as is deciphered in the concluding 
pages of its Lfe-history. The Western sociologist is 
yet to understand this formative energy in the life of 
a nation ; he is yet to detect this original force that 
dollects other forces and binds fabric to fabric in 
building up the grand body of the nation. This force, 
in'the language of the Indian Philosophers, is the 
Collective liarraa of the people- 

No true social philosophy can accept the birth of 
a nation as pure accident through chanced con- 
course of the formative forces enaumerated above. In 
this world of cause and effect, there is room neither 
for chance, nor for accident. So the birth of a nation 
is sequential to some purposiveness which guides the 
W’hole course of its life till its reaching the destiny. As 
the seed of a particular kind of tree assimilate aH 
that its ’environments have to offer it and brings forth 


♦ From tbo Vatanta Kesari. 
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only the particular kind of tree and thus fulfils the 
purpose of its being in the economy of Nature, just so 
a nation is ushered into existence to sen e a particular 
purpose in the evolution of mankind This ultimite 
purpose of a nation s life is what is called the collect 
ive Karma of the nation It is the seed of the 
nation All its members or ^rlier generations may 
not be quite conscious of the fact, yet all the same, 
every one has to conform to the general tendency of 
the hfe and fulfil its ultimate destiny History reveaU 
the fact that every one of the anqieat nations 
through all its life effort gave birth to *one or more 
ideas and unlocked a mass of gigantic energy which 
bore the whole of humanity onward on the path of 
evolution Some of the modern social philosophers* 
like Benjamin Ktd and others have come to recognise 
this fact, but their recognition reflects at best a super 
ficial pragmatic view and thus fails to comprehend 
the formative spiritual force m the creation of a 
nation 

, History tells us that a nation is hewn out of a 
race, (or even races) chiselled b} culture, relgionand 
government and installed in a country But clo^e 
scrutiny reveals another fact , the shades and destinies 
of nations vary according to the strefes laid on one of 
these three chisels Almost all the Western nations 
ha\e been shaped ^ith the hard chisel of go\emment^ 
and culture and religion haveplayed only an auxiliary 
part Modem America presents us the most glanng 
example of the truth For the matter of that wc find 
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all European and American nations basing themselves 
upon huge political organisations With them it is 
the government that sustains the national unit>, and 
politics IS their life-blood Culture, religion and 
everything else must come, through government If 
a nation has to grow or expand, that too must come 
through the government As President WiUon puts it. 
Nation IS the organism, government the organ, and 
the organism can work only through the organ 
This IS the typical view of the Western Nationalism 
This supereession of politics over culture and 
rehgion m tbo West has all its concomitant e\ ils It 
has made the Western nations arrogant, aggressive 
and imperial We hear much of the Christian ethics 
from the theologians, but Ingersoll’s verdict stands 
there ever unchallenged,—** Christ is never recognised 
in our legislature, Parliaments or Congress The 
law of expediency rules them all 

Nietzsche, jou are too true, — “true Christian 
was be who died on the cross ' 

But history presents a different spectacle when 
we eome to the onental nations, specially to India 
Here through unnumbered ages the feeling of unitj of 
the people was evolved, not with the help of govern 
ment, but through the siveet and gentle persuasion of 
education, culture and xcligion, — through Dharma 
E\ en in the prehistonc da>*s» of the Vedas when all 
the modern nations of Europe were>et unconceived 
m the womb of futunty, we mark the feekng of unity 
among the Indo Aryans Their common traditions, 
24 
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and common culture created a communal conscic 
ness m them the like of which is not found anywh 
else even to day They called themselves Aryas a 
followed their Sanatana Dharma This Arya a 
sciousuess isthe keynote of Indian Nationalism As 
Englishman is aglowed with national pride when 
says, ‘ 1 am an Englishman,* just an Indian evmc 
his national pride by saying “ I am an Arya, I folk 
the rulesof conduct of an Arya ” Andwhoisan Arya’ 

“ An Arja is he who performs what ought to 
done and refrains from what ought not to be do 
and observes the proper rules of conduct " 

Rig Veda tells us, “ Those who are not Ary 
are Da^us,’ 

From the above it b'*comes clear that the ahae 
lodo-Ary-ms tried to build up their nationalism t 
culture, imbued with deep ethical and spiritual fe 
\ our In this nationalism government did play bt 
little part , the people’s communal feeling needed t 
ministration from politics ‘ 

The whole country might have been tom m 
innumerable shreds of principalities and government 
but that did not touch the compactness of the cult 
ral communali^m of the people There was fn 
brotherly intercourse al over the land, — the Ary: 
varta Even the poorest of the Aryas would considi 
himself superior to the greatest of the W.«chcha$ an 
Taianas in culture and yidded palm to none m rel 
gion Their whole life was cast all over the land i 
nne-mnuld- Ihe mould of Qh^rma 
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Even to day the soul of the Hiniu is deej 
wedded to the cultural communahsm of his ancit 
forefathers Just ask e\en the poorest Brahmin cnt 
mg in abject poverty to accept food from a nc 
Hindu, and you would mark the warm expression 
his national pride rising w ithm his heart He Avot 
rather die than accept food from what he considf 
polluted hands 1 They may call it superstition 1 
IS not all nationalism a superstition ’ Are not i 
colour bar and " while man’s burden ” offspring 
worse, nay more heinous, superstition ’ A Hin 
recognises at once hi» kinship with his brotber*Hm( 
wheresoever he may meet him Is it not a true ma 
of nationalism ? 

' Sometimes it is urged how there can exist a 
communal feeling among the people when there is 
much of discordant elements like different cast 
creeds, etc But none save those who have no n 
knowledge of practical operations of social life can p 
such questions As it actually obtains, we find cast 
and Creeds existing m every Human Society. If 1 
remember aright, it was the late Mr. W. T. Ste 
who once observed m reference to America, I ha 
never seen any country where people ace so free as 
America, and also so caste*ridden, again, as 
America ” Even EurofJean nations are not free fro 
castes and creeds 

The next point maj be urged that the ancie 
Hindu India might have been a nation, but mode^ 
India IS not India of to*day is not the abode of tl 
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Hindus only The> form only sixty eight per cent of 
the whole population The remaining thirty two per 
cent IS filled up by other religionists So Hinda 
culture and Hindu tradition are not and cannot be 
the cementing factor for the whole of the people A 
little sifting of the question will expose the weakness 
of the argument The Mohamedans and Christians 
who form the bulk of the non Hindu population of 
India to day, are chiefly native converts , and so the 
ancient Hindu culture is still coursing through ther 
veins Even a superficial observer can notice the 
Similarity of temperaments among the children of thia 
sacred soil though professing different religions And 
again one would not fail to notice the dissimilarities 
between an Indian hfohamedan or Christian and, 
say, a Turkish Mobamedan or a European Christian 
Sister Nivedita observes with her characteristic keen 
ness of insight, “ with all alike, Jove of home, pride 
of race, idealism of woman, is a passion With every 
one, devotion to India as India, finds some character 
istic expression To the Hindu of all provinces his 
lilotberland is the seat of holiness, the chosen home 
of righteousness, the land of the seven sacred nvcrs 
* the place to which, sooner or later, must come all “'ouls 
m the quest of God To the son of Islam, her earth is 
the dust of his saints She is the seal upon hia 
greatest memories Her villages are bis home In 
her future hes his hope ** In Another place she saj^, 

•* When I^ypt was building her P> ramids, India w as 
putting a parallel energy intO' the memorising of the 
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*Vedas, and the patipnt elaboration of the philosophy 
•of the Upanishads The culture begun so early, has 
proceeded to the present day without a break, holding 
its own on its own ground and saturating Indian 
Society With a standard of thought and feeling, far in 
advance of those common in another countries A 
profound emotional datelopment and fejinevxent ta 
tno^t marled troil of rndian personality, and it 
IS common to all the races and creeds of the vast sub 
continent, from those of the highest civilisation to 
those of the lowest and most primitive Again, the 
keystone of the arch of family devotion, alike for 
Hindu and Moharaedan, lies in the feeling of the son 
for his mother Whatever may change or fluctuate, 
here our feet are on a rock There can be no varia- 
tion m the tenderness and intensity of this relation- 
ship In It, personal affection rises to the height of 
religious passion " Moreover, we find the existence 
of perfect amity between Hindus and Mohamedans 
where there is no interested party to sow the seed of 
disruption and cleavage as is the case in H H Nizam’s 
Dominions There, the current saying, (One son m law 
IS Raja, another son m law is Nabab), speaks elotjuent- 
ly of the social cordiality between the two classes *’ 
Moreover, we may say m passing, that the religi- 
ous differences are no index of want of nationalism 
In that case, America, England, France, Japan, and 
even Germany should be no nations at all In all 
these countries people profess various denominations 
of Christianity, BahhaiSm, Moham^danism, Atheism^ 
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Buddhism, etc Even among the Christian denomi 
nations, the difference are sometimes felt more 
bitterly than between Hindus and Mohamcdana 

So, It spells onlj ignorance and self interestedness 
to assert With a few shibboleths that ‘India is not a 
nation in the true sense of the word. India was and 
stilh«,a nation in the true sense of the word Only her 
nationalism neither was, nor is, political, but cultural 
She ne\er felt her communal unity in politics, but m 
the consciousness of common culture and Dharma 

This nationalism of culture and Dharma carries- 
always within it the seed of internationalism and uni- 
> ersal brotherhood That is why we mark that un 
like the nation worshippers of the West, its votaries 
never developed, m the words of Ravindranath, ' that 
political and commercnl ambition which 13 but the 
ambition of cannibalism,’ and which always ends in 
the “ carnival of suicide * It never made them think, 
as Swatni Vivekananda puts it, that “ the quickest 
way of becoming rich ii> to rob the neighbour and 
exploit the weak This cultural nationalism of India 
alone has saved her from making the material pros 
penty as the be all and end all of life It alone has 
made it possible by giving them most congenial envi 
ronment for innumerable godly '^ouls of unparalleled 
spiritual genius to be born in this country and to raise 
by their life-effort man the brute into man the divine 
Will Modern India thoroughly comprehend this 
cultural nationalism of hers, and cry * halt to the 
headlong rush for imitatmg the adeal of the West ? 



PART rv.— PERSONAL. 


MY MASTER.* 

By SWAm Vivekananda. 

(i \/57 HENEVER virtue subsides and vice prevaUs,- 
V\. I come down to help mankind,” declares 
Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita- Whenever this world 
ol ours, on account of growth, on account of added . 
circumstances, requires a new adjustment, a wave, of 
power comes, and as man is acting on two planes, the 
spiritual and the material, waves of adjustment come 
on both planes. On the one side of adjustment on the 
material plane, Europe has mainly been the basts 
during modern times, and of the adjustment On the 
other, the spiritual plane, Asia has been the basis 
throughout the history of the world. To*day, man 
requires one more adjustment on the spiritual plane ; 
to-day when material ideas are at the height of their 
glory and power ; to-day, when man is likely to forget 
his divine nature, through his growing dependence on 
matter, and is likely to be reduced to a mere money- 
making machine, an adjustment is necessary, and the 
power is coming, the voice has spoken, to drive away 
the clouds of gathering materialism. The power^bas 

the Vedanta Societv. 
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been set m motion which, at no distant date, wdl 
bring unto mankind once more the memory of their 
real nature, and again the place from which this 
power wiU start will be Asm This world of ours is 
m the plan of the division of labour It is ^ 

that one man shall possess everything Yet how 
childish we are' The baby in his 
thinks that his doll IS the only possession that is to be 
coveted in this whole universe So a nation w ic i 
great in the possession of material powers, th-nta ha 
^at IS all that is to he coveted, that that is all that is 
meant hy progress, that that is all that is 
civdiaation, and if there are other nations which d 
not caro to possess, and do not possess these powers, 

they are not fit to live, their whole existence is i^ 

On the other hand, another nation may tlunk tMt 
mere material civilization is utterly uselea 
Orient came the voice which once <0^ he 'VorM ‘ha 
,f a man possesses everything that is under he su^ 
above It. and does not possess spirituality, 
matters it ? This is the Oriental type, the other is 

Occidental type , bis its 

Each of these types has its grandeur, each h 

glory The present adjustment will ‘I''' 
zmZ the mingling of these two ideals To ^ ^ 

tal, the world of spirit is as real as to the 
,s the world of senses In the ° 

finds everything he wants or hopes for . 
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dreamer, playing with dolls of five minutes, and he 
laughs to think that grown-up men and women should 
make so much of a handful of matter W’hich they 
will have to leave sooner or later. Each calls the 
other a dreamer. But the Oriental ideal is as neces- 
sary for the progress of the human race as is the 
Occidental, and I think it is more necessary. Machines 
never made mankind happy, and never will make. He 
who is trying to make us believe this, will claim that 
happiness is in the machine, but it is always in the 
mind. It is the man who is lord of his mind who 
alone can become happy, and none else. But what, 

• after all, is this pow’er of roachinety ? Why should a 
man who can send a current of electricity .through a 
\^ire be called a very great man, and a very intelli- 
gent man ? Does not Nature do a million times more 
than that every moment > Why not then fall do\vn 
and worship Nature ? What matters it if you have 
power over the whole of the world, if you have mas- 
■ tered every atom in the universe ^ That will not 
make you happy unless you have the power of happi- 
ness in yourself, until you have conquered yourself. 
Man is born, to conquer Nature, it is true, but the 
Occidental means by “ Nature” only the physical or 
external nature. It is true that external nature is 
majestic, with its mountains, and oceans, and rivers* 
and with its infinite powers and x'arieties. Yet there 
is a more majestic internal nature of man, higher than 
the sun, moon and stars, higher than this earth of 
ours, higher than the physical universe, transcending 
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these little lives of ours , and it affords another field of 
study. There the Orientals excel, just as the Occi« 
dentals excel in the other Therefore it is fitting 
that, whenever there is a spiritual adjustment, it 
should come from the Orient It is also fitting that, 
when the Oriental Wants to learn about machine* 
making, he should sit at the feet of the Occidental 
and learn from him When the Occident wants to 
learn about the spirit, about God, about the soul, 
about the meaning and the myaterj of this unn erse, 
she must sit at the feet of the Orient to learn 

I am going to present before j ou the life of one 
man who has been the mover of such a tvave m India 
But before going into the hfe of this man, I wiff try to 
present before j'ou the secret of India, what India 
means If those whose eyes have been blinded by the 
glamour of material things, whose whole dedication of 
life IS to eating and drinking and enjo>mg, whos'* 
whole ideal of possession is lands and gold, whose 
whole ideal of pleasure is m the sensations, whose god 
is money, and whose goal is a hfe of ease and comfort 
in this world, and death after that, whose minds 
never look forward, and who rarely think of anything 
higher than the sense of objects in the midst of which 
they live, if such as these go to India, what do they/ 
see? Poverty, scjualor, superstition, darkness, hide 
ousness everywhere Why ’ Because in their minds 
enlightenment means dress, education, social politeness 
Whereas Occidental nations hav e used ev ery effort to^ 
improve their material position, India has done 
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differently. There lives the only race in the world 
which, m the whole history of humanity, never went 
beyond their frontiers to conquer anyone, who never 
coveted that which belonged to anyone else, and 
whose only fault was that their lands were so fe^tlle^ 
and their wits so keen, that they accumulated wealth 
by the hard labour of their hands, and so tempted 
other nations to come and despoil them They are 
contented to be despoiled, and to be called barbarians, 
and in return they want to send to this world 
visions of the Supreme, to lay bare for the world the 
secrets of human nature to rend the leil that con 
ceals the real man, because they know the dream, 
because they know that behind this material- 
ism lives the real divine nature of man which 
no sm can tarnish, no crime can spoil, no lust can 
kill, which the fire cannot burn, nor the water wet, 
which heat cannot dry, nor death kill, and to them this 
true nature of man is as real as any material object to 
the senses of an^ Occidental Just as you are brave to 
jump at the mouth of a cannon with a hurrah ; just 
as you are brav e in the name of patriotism to stand 
up and give up your lives for your country, so are 
they brave m the name of God There it is that when 
a man declares that this is a world of ideas, that it w 
all a dream, he casts off clothes and property to 
demonstrate that what he believes and thinks is true 
There it IS that a man sits on the banks of a river, 
when he has known that life is eternal, and wants to 
give up his body just as nothing, just as you can gi\ e 
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up a b.t of straw Therein lies their heroism, ready to 
face death as a brother, because they are convinced 
that there IS no death for them Therein hes the 
strength that has made them invincible through 
hundreds of years of oppression and foreign inva 
sions and foreign tyranny The nation hvK tc^day, 
and m that nation, even m the days of % t 
disaster, spiritual giants have never failed to arise 
Asia produces giants in "pirituality just as the Occi 
dent produces giants in politics, gianU m science 
the beginning of the present century, when Westen 
influence began to pour into 
conquerors, with sword in hand, came to demonstrat 
to the chUdren of the sages that they were mere bar 
barians,a race of dreamers, that ‘hb'r 
but mythology, and God and soul and bv^mg 

they had been strugghog for u ere mere wor 

out meaning, that the thousands of years of stru^gi^ 
the thousands of years of Jed 

all been in vain, the question began bgiW" 

among young men at the universities 
whole national existence np to this date ^ j 

failure. If they must begin anew on the Oc den > 
plan, tear np their old bools, burn their 
drive away their preachers and break down 

not the Occidental conqueror, the man who 

demonstrated his religion with ='™rd and gun, s^y 
, that all the old ways were mere 
idolatry? Children brought up and educate 
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new schools started on the Occidental planj drank m 
these ideas from itheir childhood and it is not to be 
wondered at that doubts arose But instead of 
throwing any superstition and making a real search 
after truth, the test of truth became “ What does 
the West sa> ’ The pnest must go, the Vedas must 
be burned, because the West has said so Out of the 
feeling of unrest thus produced, there arose a wave of 
so called reform m India 

If you wish to be a true reformer, three things 
are necessarj The firat i» to feel do you really feel 
for your brothers ? Do j ou really feel that there is so 
much misery m the ^^orld, so much ignorance and 
superstition ? Do you really feel that men are youf 
brothers ? Does this idea come into > our whole being ? 
Does It run m your blood? Does it tingle myour 
veins ? Does it course through every nerve and fila 
meat of your body ’ Are you full of that idea of 
sy mpathy ? If you are that is only the first step 
You must think ne^t if you have found any remedy 
The old ideas may be all superstition, but in and 
around these masses of superstition are nuggets of 
gold and truth Have you discovered means by which 
to keep that gold alone, without any of the dross ’ 
If y ou have done that, that i» only the second step, one 
more thing is necessary What is your motive ? Are 
you sure that you are not actuated by greed for gold, 
by thirst for fame, or power ? Are you really sure 
that you can stand to your ideals and work on, even 
if the whole world wants to crush you down ? Are 
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50U sure you know what you want, and will perform 
your duty, and that alone, even if your life is at stake ? 
Are you sure that you Will persevere so long as life 
endures, so long as one pulsation in the heart will 
last? Then you are a real reformer, you are a 
teacher, a master, a blessing to mankind t But man is 
so impatient, so shortsighted I He has not the patience 
to wait, he has not the power to see He wants to 
rule, he wants results immediately Why ? He 
wants to reap the fruits himsdf, and does not really 
care for others Duty for duty’s sake is not what he 
wants “ To work you have the ngbt, but not to the 
fruits thereof,” says Krishna Why cimg to results ? 
Ours are the duties Let the fruits take care of 
themselves But man has no patience, he takes up 
any scheme and the larg^* number of tvouJd be reform 
ers all over the world can be classed under this 
"heading 

As I have said, the idea of reform came to 
India when it seemed as if the wave of materialism 
that had invaded her shores would sweep awa> the 
teachings of the sages But the nation had borne the 
shocl^ of a thousand such Waves of change This one 
was mild m comparison Wave after wave had 
flooded the land, breaking and crushing everything for 
hundreds of years, the sword had flashed and 
"Victory unto Allah ” had rent the skies of India, but 
these floods subsided, leaving the national ideaL' 
unchanged 

The Indian nation cannot be killed Deathless it 
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stands and it -wdl stand so long as that spirit sha 
remain as the background, so long as her people c 
not give up their spintuaJity. Beggars they maj c 
ream, poor and poverty-stricken, dirt and squalc 
may surround them perhaps throughout all time, bi 
let them not give up their God, let them not forg< 
that they are the children of the sages Just as in tl 
West even the man in the street wants to trace h 
descent from some robber -baton of the Middle Age 
so in India even an Emperor on the throne wants t 
trace his descent from some beggar sage in the fores 
from a man who wore the bark of a tree, lived upo 
the fruits of the forest and communed with Goc 
That IS the type of descent we want, and whil 
holiness is thus supremely venerated, India canm 
die 

It was while reforms of various kinds were be 
mg inaugurated in India, that a child was born i 
poor Brahmm parents on the 2oth of February, 183: 
in one of the remote villages of Bengal The fathe 
and mother were very orthodox people. The life of 
really orthodox Brahmm is one of continuous renut 
ciartion Very few things can ho do, and over an 
beyond them the orthodox Brahmin must not occup, 
himself with any secular business At the same tim 
he must not receive gifts from everybody You ma 
imagine how ngoious that life becomes You hav 
heard of the Brahmins and their priestcraft man; 
times, but very few of you have ever stopped to as 
what makes this wonderful band of men tb 
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rulers of their fellows »Thej are the poorest of alt 
the classes in the countrj, and the secret of their 
power lies m their renunciation They ne\er covet 
wealth Theirs is the poorest priesthoodin the world, 
and, therefore, the most powerful E\cn in this 
poverty, a Brahmin*s wife will never allow a poor 
man to pass through the village without giving him 
something to eat That is considered the highest 
doty of the mother m India j and because she is the 
mother it is her duty to be served last , she must see 
that everyone is served before her turn comes That 
IS why the mother is r^rded as God m India This- 
particular woman, the mother of our present subject, 
was the very type of a Hindu mother The higher 
the caste, the greater the restrictions The lowest 
caste people can eat and drink anything they like, 
but as men rise in the social scale more and more 
restrictions come, and when they reach the highest 
caste, the Brahmin, the hereditary priesthood of India, 
their lives, as I have said, are very much circum- 
scribed Compared to Western manners their lives 
are of continuous asceticism But they have great 
steadiness ; when they get hold of an idea they carry 
it out to its very conclusion, and they keep hold of it 
generation after generation until they make something 
out of it Once give them an -idea and it is not easy 
to take it back again, but it is hard to make them 
grasp a new idea 

The orthodox Hindus, therefore, are very exclu- 
sive, living entirely within their own horizon of 
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thought and feeling Their lives are laid down in 
our old books m evprj little detail, and the least detail 
lagrasped with almost adamantine firmness by them^ 
The> %\ould starve rather than eat a meal cooked by 
the hands of a man not belonging to theic own small 
section of caste But mtbal they have intensity and. 
tremendous earnestness That force of intense faith 
and religious life occurs often among the orthodox 
Hindus because their verj orthodoxy comes from the 
fr*‘mendous conviction that it is right We may not 
all think that that to which tbej hold on with such 
perseverance is right, but to them it is Now it is 
vcitten in OUT books that a man should always be 
charitable even to the extreme If a man starves 
himself to death to help another man, to save that 
man’s life, it is all right, it is e\en held that a man 
ought to do that And it is expected of a Brahmin to 
carry this idea out to the very extreme Those who 
are acquainted with the literature of India will re 
member a beautiful old story about this extreme 
charitj , how a whole family, as related in the Maha- 
bharata, starved themselves to death and gave their 
last meal to a beggar This is not an exaggeration, 
for such things still exist The characters of the 
father and mother of my Master were \ery much like 
that \ ery poor they were and >et many a time the 
mother would starve herself a whole day to help a 
poor man Of them this child tvas born and he was 
a pecuhar cWii iTOnrxery Irabjbood He temembered 
his past from his birth, and was conscious for xvhat 
35 
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purpose he came into the world, and every power wis 
devoted to the fulfilment of that purpose While he 
was quite young his father died and the boy wa« sent 
to school A Brahmtn s boy must go to school , the 
caste restricts him to a learned profession only The 
old system of education in India, still prevalent m 
many parts of the country, especially m connec 
tion With Sannyasms, was very different from 
the modern system The students had not to 
pay It was thought that knowledge is so sacred 
that no man ought to sell it Knou ledge must be 

given freely and without any price The teachers 
used to take students without charge, and not only 
so, but most of them gave the students food and 
clothes To support these teachers the wealthy 
families on certain occasions, such as mar* 
riage festival or at the ceremonies for the dead, 
made gifts to them They were considered the 
first and foremost claimants to certain gifts, and thej, 
in their turn, bad to maintain their students This 
boy about whom I am epeaking bad an elder brother, 
a learned professor, and went to studj with him 
After a short time the boy became conMneed that thi. 
aim of all secular learning was mere material ad\ance 
ment, and he resolved to gi\ c up study and dcNOle 
himself to the pursuit of spiritual knowledge The 
father being dead, the family was ^ery poor, and 
this boy had to make his own In mg fic uent 
to a place near Calcutta and became a temple priest 
To become a temple priest he thought very degrading 
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to a Brahmin Our temples are not churches in 
your sense of the word, they are not places for 
public worship ; for, properly speaking, there is no 
such thing as public worship in India Temples are 
erected mostly by nch persons as a meritorious 
religious act 

If a man has much property, he wants to build 
a temple In that he puts a symbol or an image of 
an Incarnation of God, and dedicates it to worship 
in the name of God The worship is akin to that 
which IS conducted in Roman Catholic Churches, 
very much like the Mass, reading certain sentences 
from the Sacred Books, waving a light before the 
image and treating the image m every respect as We 
treat a great man. This is all that is done m the 
temple The man who goes to a temple is not con- 
sidered thereby a better roan than he who never 
goes More properly the latter is considered the 
more religious man, for religion in India is to teach 
man his own private affair and all his worship 13 
conducted in the privacy of his own home It has 
been held from the most 'incient times in our country 
that it IS a degenerating occupation to become a 
temple priest There b another idea behind it that, 
jUst as with education, but in a far more intense 
sense with religion, the fact that temple pnests take 
fees for their work is making merchandise of sacred 
things So you may imagine the feelings of that boy 
when he was forced through poverty to take up the 
only occupation open to him — that of a temple priest. 
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There ha\c been various poets in Bengal whose 
songs have passed down to the people, thej are sung 
in th*' streets of Calcutta and m every vilbge Most 
of these are reJigious songs, and their one central 
idea, wbicl) is perhaps peculiar to the religions of 
India, IS the idea of realization There is not a 
book m India on religion which does not breathe this 
idea Man muat realize God, feel God, see God, talk 
to God That is religion The Indian atmosphere 
IS full of stories of saintly persons having visions 
of God Such doctrines form the basis of their 
religion, and all these ancient books and scriptures 
are the wntings of persons vv ho came into direct con* 
tact With spiritual facts These books were not 
written for the intellect, nor can any reasoning under 
stand them because they were written by men who 
have seen things of which the> w rite, and thej cap 
be understood only by men who have raised them 
selves to the same height They saj there is such 
a thing as realization even in this life, and it is 
open to every one, and religion begins with the open 
ing of this faculty, if I may call it so This is the 
central idea in all religions and this is why we may 
find one man w ith the most finished oratorical powers, 
or the most convincing logic, preaching the highest 
doctrines and y et unable to get people to listen to 
him , and another, a poor man, who scarcely can 
speak the language of his own motherland, yet with 
half the nation worshipping him m his own life time 
as God The idea somehow or other has got abroad 
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fthat Jie has raised himself to the state of reali^jation, 
•that religion is no more a iratter of conjecture to him 
that he is no more greying in the dark on such 
momentous questions as religion, the immortahtj of 
the soul and God, and people come from all quarters 
to see him and gradually they begin to worship him 
as an Incarnation of God 

In the temple was an image of the “Blissful 
Mother ’ This boy had to conduct the worship morn- 
>ing and evening and this one idea filled his mind — 
Is there anything behind this Image ’ Is it true that 
there is a Mother of Bliss m the universe ? h it true 
that she lives and guides this univer«e, or is it all a 
'dream? Isthereanyrealitymreligion? Thisscepticism 
comes to almost every Hindu child It is the standing 
scepticism of our country — is this that we are doing 
real ? A.nd theories will not satisfy us, although 
there are ready at hand almost all the theories that 
have ever been made with regard to God and soul 
Neither books nor theories can satisfy us, the one idea 
that gets bold of thousands of our people is this idea 
of realization Is it true that there is a God ? If it 
be true can I see Him? Can I realize the truth? 
The Western mmd may think all this very impracti 
cable but to us it is intensely practical For this 
idea men will give up their lives For this idea 
thousands of Hindus e\ ery year, give up their homes 
and many of them die through the hardships they 
have to undergo To the W^tern mind this must 
5eem mo't visionary, and I can see the reason for this 
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point of view But after jearsof residence m the 
West, I still think this idea the most practical 
thing in life 

Life IS but momentarj whether >ou are a toiler 
in the streets, or an emperor ruling millions Life is 
but momentary, whether >ou ha\ e the best of health 
or the worst There is but one solution of life, says 
the Hindu, and that solution is wbat they call God 
and Religion If these be true, life becomes explained, 
life becomes bearable, becomes enjoyable Otheruise, 
life IS but a useless burden That is jour idea, but no 
amount of reasoning can demonstrate it , can only 
make it probable, and there it rests Facts are only 
in the senses and we ha\e to sense Religion to- 
demonstrate it to ourselves We ha\ e to sense God to 
be convinced that there is a God Nothing but our 
own perceptions can make these things real to us 

This idea took pos ession of the boj and his 
whole life became concentrated upon that Da> after 
day he would weep and say “Mother, is it true 
that Thou existest, or is it all poetry ? Is the Bli'ssful 
Mother an imagination of poets and misguided 
people, or is there such a reality ? We have seen 
that of books, of education in our sense of the 
\\ ord, he had none and so much the more natural, 
so much the more healthy was his mind, so much the 
purer his thoughts, undiluted by drinking in the 
thoughts of others This thought which was 
uppermost in his mind gamed m strength every day 
until he could think of nothing else He could no- 
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more conduct the worship properly, could no more 
attend to the various details in all their minuteness. 
Often he would forget to place the food offering 
before the image, sometimes he would forget to 
wave the light, at other times he would wave the 
light a whole day, and forget everything else. At 
last it became impossible for him to serve in the 
temple. He left it and entered into a little wood 
that was near and lived there. About this part of 
his life he has told me many times that he could not 
tell when the sun rose or set, nor, how he lived. He 
lost all thoughts of himself and forgot to eat. 
During this period he was lovingly watched over by 
a relative who put into his mouth food which he 
mechanically swallowed. 

Days and nights thus passed with the boy. 
When a whole day would pass towards evening, 
when the peals m the temples would reach the forest, 
the chimes, and the voices of the persons singing, it 
■would make the boy very sad, and he would cry : 
“ One day is gone in vain. Mother, and Thou does not 
come. One day of this short life has gone and I have 
not known the Truth,” In the agony of his soul, 
sometimes he would rub his face against the ground 
and weep. 

This is the tremendous thirst that seizes the 
human heart. Later on, this very man said to me; 

“ My child, suppose there fe a bag of gold in one 
room, and a robber in the room next to it, do you 
think that robber can sleep? He cannot. His mind 
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wJ] be always thinking hotv to get into that room 
and get possession of that gold Do you think then 
that a man firmly persuaded that there is a reality 
behind all these sensations, that there 15 a God, that 
there is One who never dies. One that is the infinite 
amount of all bliss, a bliss compared to which these 
pleasures of the senses are simply plaj things, can 
rest contented without struggling to attain it ? Can 
he cease his efforts for a moment ? No. He will 
become mad with longing ’ ‘This divine madness 
seized this boy At that time he had no teacher, 
nobody to tell him anything e.\cept that everyone 
thought that he was out of his mind This is the 
ordinary condition of things If a man throws aside 
the vanities of the world we hear him called mad but 
such men are the ^It of the earth Out of such 
L madness have come the powers that have moved 
this world of ours, and out of such madness alone 
will come the powers of the future, that are going 
to be m the world. So days, weeks, months passed 
m continuous struggle of the soul to arrive at Truth 
The boy began to see \ isions, to see wonderful things, 
the secrets of his nature were beginning to open to 
him Veil after veil was, as it were, being taken off 
Mother Her elf became the teacher, and initiated the 
boy into the truths he sought At this time there 
came to this place a woman, beautiful to look at, 
learned beyond compare Later on this Saint used 
to say about her that she Was not learned, but was 
the embodiment of learning, she was learning itself m 
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human form There, too, you find the peculiarity 
of the Indian nation In the midst of the ignorance 
ID which the a\crage Hindu woman lives, m 
the midst of what is called m Western countries 
her lack of freedom, there could atv^sC a woman of 
this supreme spintuahtj She was a Sannyasim, for 
women alsogiveup the world, throw away their 
property, do not marry, and devote themselves to the 
worship of the Lord. She came, and when she 
heard of this boy m the forest she offered to go 
to see him, and here wa» the first help he received. 
At once she recognised what his trouble was, 
and she said to him "My son, blessed is the mao 
■upon whom such madness comes. The whole of this 
universe is mad, some for wealth, some foe pleasure, 
some for fame, some for a hundred other things. 
Blessed is the man who is mad after God. Such 
men are very fevV. ” This woman remained near 
the boy for years, taught him the forma of the religi- 
ons of India, initiated him m the different practices 
of "Yoga, and, as it were, guided and brought into 
harmony this tremendous river of spirituality 

Later there came to the same forest, a Sannyasin, 
one of the beggar friars of India, a learned man, 
a philosopher He. was a peculiar man, he was an 
idealist He did not believe that this world existed 
in reality, and to demonstrate that he would never 
go under a roof, he would always live out of doors, 
in storm and sunshine ahke. This man began 
to teach the boy the philreophy of the Vedas, and 
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he found ^cry soon, to his astonishment, that the- 
pupil %vas m some respects wiser than the master 
He spent several months there with the boy, after 
iihich be initiated him into the order of Sannyasins 
and took his departure 

The relatives oftht>bo> thought that his mad* 
ness could be cured if the) could get him married 
Sometimea in India joung childern are married b> 
their parents and relatives without giving their o^ n 
consent in the matter This boy had been married 
at the age of about eighteen to a little girl of fi'C- 
Of course, such a marriage is but a betrothal The 
real marriage takes phce when the wife gro^\s older, 
■when It IS customar> for the husband to go and 
bring his bride to hi» own home In this case, 
hotvever, the husband had entirel> forgotten he 
bad a wife. In her far off home the girl had heard 
that her husband had become a religious enthusiast 
and that he was even considered insane b) man> 
She resolved to learn the truth for herself, so she set 
out and walked to the place where her husband was 
"When at last she stood m her husband’s presence, 
he at once admitted her right to his life althougth 
in India any person, man or woman, who embraces 
a rcligiqus life is thereby freed from all other obliga- 
tions The young man fell at the feet of bis wife 
and said “I have learned to took upon every 
woman as mother, but I am at your service.” 

The maiden was a pure and noble soul, and 
W55 able t£» ujjdawilaad her bidrvjnd’i: a ‘juration*' 
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and sympathize with them She quickly told hint 
that she had no wish to drag him down to a life of 
worldliness, but that all she desired was to remain 
near him, to serve him and to learn of him She 
became one of his most devoted disciples, alwa>^ 
rev eremg him as a div me being Thus through his 
Wife s consent the last barrier was removed and 
he was free to lead the life he had chosen 

The next desire that seized upon the soul of this, 
man was to know the truth about the various religi 
ons Up to that time he had not known any reghgion 
but his own He wanted to understand what other 
religions were like So he sought teacher* of other 
religions By teachers > ou must always remember 
what we mean’m India — not a bookworm, but a man 
of realization, one who knows truth at iirst hand and 
not centuries after He found a Mohammedan saint 
and went to live with him , he underwent the dis 
ciplmes prescribed by him and to his astonishment, 
found that when faithful!) earned out, these devo 
tional methods led him to the same goal he had 
alread) attained He gathered similar experience 
from following the true religion of Jesus Christ He 
went to the various sects existing in our country that 
were available to him, and whatever he took up he 
went into it with his whole heart He did exactly as 
he was told, and in every instance he arrived at the 
same result Thus from actual experience he came 
to know that the goal of ever> religion is the same, 
that each is trj ing to teach the same thing, the 
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difference being largely m method, and stiU more in 
language At the core, all sects and all religions have 
the same aim 

Then came to him the conviction that to be per- 
fect, the sex idea must go, because soul has no sex, 
soul IS neither male nor female It is only m the 
bod} that sex exists, and the man who desires to 
reach the spirit cannot, at the «arae time, hold to sex 
distinctions. Having been born in a masculine body, 
this man now wanted to bring the feminine idea into 
everything He began to think that he Was a woman 
he dressed like a woman, spoke like a woman, 
gave up the occupations of men, and lived among the 
women of his own famil}, until, after years of this 
discipline, his mmd, became changed and he entirely 
forgot the idea of sex , all thought of that vanished and 
the whole view of life became changed to him 

We hear in the West about worshipping woman, 
but this is usually for her youth and beauty This 
man meant by worshipping worran, that to him 
every woman’s face was that of the Blissful Mother, 
and nothing but that I myself have seen this man 
standing before those women whom society would 
not touch, and falling at their feet bathed^ m tears, 
saying “ Mother, m one form Thou art in the street, 
and in another form Thou art the Universe I salute 
Thee, Mother, I salute Thee Think of the Wesadness 
of that life from which all carnality has vanished, 
when every woman’s face has become transfigured, 
^nd only the face of the Divine Mother, the Blissful 
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One, the Protectress of the human race shines upon 
the man uho can look upon e\ery woman with that 
lo\e and reverence ! That is what we want Do you 
mean to 5a> that the di\ mit> behind ever> w Oman 
can ever be cheated ? It never was and never will be 
Unconsciously it asserts itself Unfailingly it detects 
fraud, it delects hjpocnsj, unerringly it feels the 
warmth of truth, the light of spintualit>, the holiness 
of purity. Such purity i:> ab‘:oluteIy necessary if real 
spirituality is to be attained 

This rigorous, unsullied purity came into the life 
of that man , all the struggles which we have in our 
lives were past for huh Hi» hard earned jewels 
of spirituality, for which he had given three- 
quarters of his life, were now ready to be given 
to humanity, and then began his mission His 
teaching and preaching were peculiar, he would 
never take the position of a teacher. lo our 
country a teacher is a mo^t highly venerated person, 
he IS regarded as God Himself We have not even 
the same respect for our father and mother Father 
and mother give u» our bod}, but the teacher shows 
us the waj to salvation We are his childern, we 
are born m the spiritual line of^ the teacher AU 
Hindus come to pa> respect to an extraordinary 
teacher, they crowd around him And here was such 
a teacher, but the teacher had no thought whether he 
w as to be respected or not, he had not the least idea 
tliathewasa great teacher, he thought that it was 
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Mother who was doing everything and not he. He 
always said “ If any good comes from my lips, it is 
the Mother who speaks , what have I to do with it ?” 
That was his one idea about his work, and to the 
day of his death he never gave it up This man 
sought no one His principle was, first form charac- 
ter, first earn spirituality, and results will come of 
themselvffi His favourite illustration y'as “‘When 
the lotus opens, the bees come of their own accord 
to seek the honey, so let the lotus of your character 
be full blown and the results will follow.'* This is a 
great lesson to learn My Master taught me this lessoa 
hundreds of times , yet I often forget it Few under 
stand the power of thought If a man goes into a 
cave, shuts himself in, and thinks one really great 
thought and dies, that thought will penetrate the 
adamantine walls of that cave, vibrate through 
space, and at last penetrate the whole human race. 
Such IS the power of thought, be in no hurry, there- 
fore, to give your thoughts toothers First have some- 
thing to give He alone teaches who has something 
to give, for teaching is not talking, teaching is not 
imparting doctrines, it is ^communicating Spiritua- 
lity can be communicated just as really as I can give 
you a flower. This is true ic the most literal sense. 
This idea is very old in India and finds illustration 
m the West in the belief m the theory of apostolic 
succession Therefore, first make characfer-~that 
is the highest duty you can perform Know Truth 
for yourself, and there Will be many to whom you can 
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teach It afterwards , they tvill all come. This was 
the attitude of xny Master — he criticised no one 

For years I lived with that man, but never did 
I hear those hps utter one word of condemnation for 
any sect He had the same sympathy for all of 
them, he had found the harmony between them 
A man may be intellectual, or devotional, or mystic, 
•or active, and the various religions represent one or 
the other of these types Yet it is possible to combine 
all the four in one man and this is what future hum- 
anity la going to do That was his idea He con- 
demned no one, but saw the good m all 

People came by thousands to see this wonderful 
man, to hear him speak m a patois, every word of 
which was forceful and instinct with light For it 
is not what is spoken, much less the language m 
which it IS spoken, it is the personality of the speaker 
which dwells in ever> thing he sa>s that carries 
weight Every one of us feels this at times We 
hear most splendid orations, most wonderfully reasoned 
out di'icourses, and we go home and forget it all All 
other times wc hear a few words in the simplest of 
language, and they accompany us all our lives, 
become part and parcel of ourselves and produce 
lasting results The words of a man who can put his 
personality into them take effect, but he must have 
tremendous personality All teaching is gnang and 
taking, the teacher givis and the taught receives, but 
the one must have something to give and the other 
mu'tbe open to receive 
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Th:s min came to li'e near Calcutta, the capital of 
India, the most important LnuersUj tonn in our 
country uhich as sending out sceptics and materia 
Ib.t« b> the hundreds tv era >tar >et the great men 
from the different Universities used to come and listen 
to him, I heard of this man and I went to hear 
him He looked just like an ordinary man 
With nothing remarkable about him He uacd the 
mo't simple language and I thought “ Can this man 
be a great teacher ? I crept near to him and asked 
him the question which I had been asking others all 
mj life “ Do >ou believe in God, Sir’’ “Yes, he 
replied “ Can >ou prove it, Sir’ “Yes “Hovv ’ 

“ Because I see Him just as I see jou here, only m a 
much intcnscr «ense “ That impressed me at once 
For the first time I had found a man who dared to 
sa> that be saw God, that religion was a reality, to 
be felt, to be sensed m an infinite!) more intense waj 
than we can Sense the world I began to come near 
that man, daj after da>, md I actually "aw that 
religion could be given One touch, one glance, can 
make a whole life change I had read about Buddha 
and Christ and Mahommed, about all those different 
luminaries of ancient times hovv the} wouldstand up 
and say “ Be thou whole," and the min became 
whole I now found it to be true, and w hen I myself 
saw this man, all scepticism was brushed aside It 
Would be done, and my Master used tosay ‘Kehffion 
can be giv en and taken more tangib!} , more really 
than anything else in the world ’ Be, therefore,. 
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spiritual first , have something to love, and then 
stand before the world and give it Religion js not 
tall., nor doctrines nor theories, nor is it sectanahism 
Religion cannot live hi sects and societies It is the 
relation between the soul and God how can it be 
made into a society ? It would then degenerate into 
a busmess, and wherever there is business, or business 
principles in religion, spirituality dies Religion does 
not consist in erecting temples, or building churches, 
or attending public w orship It is not to be found in 
boots, nor m words, nor m lectures, nor in organiza- 
tions Religion consists in realization As a fact, w e 
all know that nothing wiU satisfy us until we know 
the truth for oursehes. However we may argue, 
however much we may hear, but one thing will 
satisfy us, and that is oar ow n realization, and such 
an expenence is, possible for ei er> one of us, if we 
willonl> trj The first ideal of this attempt to 
realize religion is that of renunciation As far as we 
can, we must give up Light and darkness, enjoy- 
ment of the world and enjoyment of God will never 
go together “ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon ” 
The second idea that I learned from my Master, 
and which is perhaps the most vital, is the wonderful 
truth that the religions of the w orld are not contra- 
dictory nor antagonistic , they are but \ anous phases 
of One Eternal Religion One Infinite Religion 
existed all through eternity and w ill ever exist, and 
this Religion is expre-j.mg itecif in v'arious countries, 
in various ways. Therefore, we muat respect all 
26 
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religions and we must try to accept them all as far as 
, We can Religions manifest themselves not only 
according to race and geographical position, but 
according to individual powers In one man religion 
IS manifesting itself as intense activity, as work. In 
another it is manifesting itsdf as intense devotion ; m 
yet another as mysticism, in others as philosophy, and 
so forth It IS wrong when we say toothers “Your 
methods are not right ” To learn this central secret 
that the Truth may be one and yet many at the same 
time, that we may have different visions of the same 
Truth from different standpoints, is exactly what 
must be done. Then, instead of antagonism to any- 
one, we shall have infinite sympathy with all Know- 
ing that as long as there are different natures born 
into this world, they will require different applica • 
tions of the same religious truths, we shall understand 
that we are bound to have forbearance with each 
other Just as Nature is unity in variety, an infinite 
variation in the phenomenal, and behind all these 
vanations, the Infinite, the Unchangeable, the Abso- 
lute, sO it IS with every man, the microcosm is 
but a miniature repetition of the macrocosm, m spite 
of all these variations, m and through them all runs 
this eternal harmony, and we have to recognise thi" 
This idea, above all other ideas, I find to be the crying 
necessity of the day Coming from a country which 
IS a hotbed of religious sects — through good fortune or 
ill fortune, everyone who has a religious idea wants to 
send an advance guard there— from my chilhood I 
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"have bgen acquainted with the various septs of tt 
world , even the Mormons came to preach in Indi: 
Welcome them all • That is the soil on which f 
preach religion There it takes root more than in an 
•other country If you come and teach politics to th 
Hindus they do not understand, but if j ou come t 
preach religion however curious it may be, you \\i 
have hundreds and thousands of followers m no tim( 
and you have every chance of becoming a living goc 
m your lifetime I am glad it is so, it is the one thm 
wc want in India The sects among the Hindus ar 
various, almost infinite in number, and some of then 
apparently hopelessly contradictory Yet thejt il 
tdl you they are but different manifcstationa of Rch 
gion "As different nvers, taking their start fron 
different mountains, running crooked or straight, al 
come and mingle their waters m the ocean, so th 
different sects, with their different pomta of view, a 
last all come unto Thee.” This is not a theory, it ha: 
to be recc^iied, but not in that patronizing waj 
wHich we see with some *' Ob, yes there are somi 
very good things ” (Some even have the most wonder 
fully liberal idea that other religions are all little bit: 
of a prehistonc evolution, but ours is the fulfilment 
of things ’ ) One man siys because his is th< 
oldest religion it is the best, another makes the 
same claim because hi;, is the latest Wc have t( 
recognize that each one of them has the same sa\ing 
power as every other It is a ma«s of superstitior 
that you have heard eve^where, either m the tempi' 
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or the chufcli, that there is any difference The same 
God answers all, and it is not you, nor I, nor any 
body of men, that is responsible for the safety and 
salvation of the least little bit of the soul the same 
Almightj God la responsible for all of them I do not 
understand how people declare themselves to be 
believers in God, and at the same time, think that 
God has handed over to a little body of men all truth, 
and that the) are tJie guardians of the rest of human 
ity Do not try to disturb the faith of any 
man. If you can give him something better, if 
you can get hold of a man Avhere he stands 
and give him a push upwards, do so, but do not de 
stroy what he has The only true teacher is he who 
can convert himself, as it were, into a thousand 
persons at a moments notice The only true teacher 
IS he who can immediately come down to the level of 
the student, and transfer hia soul to the students soul 
and see through the student s ej es and hear through 
his ears and understand through his mind Such ,a 
teacher can really teach and none else All these 
negative, breaking down, deslructive teachers that 
are in the world can never do any good 

In the presence of my Master I found out that man 
could be perfect, e\ eii m this body Those lips nev er 
cursed anyone, never even criticised anyone Those 
eyes were beyond tlie possibility of seeing evil, that 
mind had lost the power of thinking evil He saw 
nothing but good That tremendous punt), that 
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tremendous renunciation is the one secret of spiritual- 
ity “ Neither through wealth, nor through progeny, 
but through renunciation alone, is immortality to be 
reached, ’ say the Vedas ** Sell all thou bast and give 
to the poor, and follow me,” says Christ 

So all great saints and prophets have e.\prcs=ed it, 
and have carried it out in their lives How can 
great spirituality come without that renunciation ? 
Renunciation is the background of all religious thought 
wherever it be, and you will alwav» find that as this 
idea of renunciation lessens, the more will the senses 
creep into the field of religion, and spirituality will 
decrease m the same ratio That man was the em- 
bodiment of renunciation In our country it is neces 
eary for a man who becomes a Sannyasm to give up 
all worldly wealth and position, and this my Master 
carried out literally There were many who would 
"have felt themselves blest, if he would only have 
accepted a present from their hands, who would 
gladly have given him thousands if he would have 
taken them, but these were the only men from whom 
he would turn away He was a triumphant example, 
a living realization of the complete conquest of lust 
and desire for money He was be> ond all ideas of 
either, and such men are necessary for this century 
Such renunciation is necessary in these days when 
men have begun to think that they cannot h\ e a 
month without what they call their ” necessities,” 
and which they are increasing m geometrical ratio 
Jt IS nficessary in atime Uke this that a man shall 
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arise to demonstrate to the sceptics of the world that 
there y et breathes a man who does not care a straw 
for all the gold or all the fame that is in the universe 
Yet there are such men 

The first part of my Master’s life was spent m 
acquiring spirituality, and the remaining years in dis 
tributing it Men catne in crowds to hear him and 
he would tall tuent> hours m the ttventy four, and 
that not for one day but for months and months, 
until at last the body brol e down under the pressure 
of this tremendous strain Hts intense love for man 
kind would not let him refuse to help even the hum 
blest of the thousands who sought his aid Gradually 
there developed a vital throat disorder and yet he 
could not be persuaded to refrain from these exertions 
As soon as he heard that people were asking to see 
him he would insist upon having them admitted 
and would answer all their questions There was 
no rest for him Once a man asked him ‘Sir you 
are a great "Vogi, why do you not put your mind a 
little on your body and cure your disease ? At first 
he did not answer, but when the question had been 
repeated he gently said “ My friend, I have thought 
you were a sage, but you talk like other men of the 
world This mind has been given to the Lord, do 
you mean to say that I should take it back and put 
it upon the body which is but a mere cage of the 
soul ? 

So he went on preachmg to the people, and thn 
news spread that his body was about to pass away, and 
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the people began to flock to him in greater crowds 
tlian ever. You cannot imagine the way they come 
to these great religious teachers in India, crowd 
around them and make gods of them while they are 
yet living. Thousands ace ready to touch simply 
the hem of their garments. It is through this appre- 
ciation of spirituality in others that spirituality is 
produced. Whatever any man wants and appre- 
mtes, that he will get, and it is the same with na- 
tionfe. If you go to India and deliver a political 
lecture, ho^vever grand it may be, you will scarcely 
find people to listen to you, but just go and teach 
religion, /tVe it, not merely talk it, and hundred 
will crowd just to look at you, to touch your feet. 
When the people heard that this holy man was 
likely to go from them soon, they began to come 
around him more than ever before, and my Master 
went on teaching them wiUiout the least regard for 
his health. We could not prevent this. Many of 
the people came from long distances, and he would 
not rest until he had answerd their questions. 
“While I can speak I must teach them," he would 
say, and he was as good as his word. One day he 
told us that he would ^ lay down the body that day, 
and repeating the most sacred word of the Vedas he 
entered into SamadM and so passed away. 

His thoughts and his message were known to very 
few who were capable of teaching them. Among 
others, he left a feW young hoi’s who had renounced 
the world, and were ready to carry on his work. 
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Attempts were made to crash them. But they stood 
firm, having the inspiration of that great life before 
them. Having had the contact of that blessed life 
for years, they stood their ground. These young 
men were living as Sannyasins, begging through 
the streets of the city where they were born, although 
some of them came from first*class families. At 
first they met with great antagonism, but they per- 
severed and went on from day to day spreading 
over India the message of that great man, unhl the 
whole country was filled with the ideas e a 
preached. This man from a remote village ot 

Bengal, without education, simply by the sheer force 

of his own delermmation, realized the truth and gav 
it to others, leaving only a few young boys to 


keep it alive. , 

To-day the name ot Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa is known aU over India with lU millions o 
people. Nay, the power of that man has sprea 
beyond India, and if there has ever been a word o 
truth, a word of spirituality that I have spo 
anywhere m the world, I owe it to my Master, only 
the mistakes are mine. . 

This is the message of Sr. Ramakrishna to the 
modern world: “ Do not care for V 

care tor dogmas, or sects, or churches or tern^ 
they count for hlUe compared with the es 
Jtence m each man which is spiritual^. 
the more that this is developed m a roan, 
powerful IS he for good. Earn that, first acqu 
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that, and criticise no one, for all doctrines and creeds 
ha\ e some good m them Sho^v by your li%es that 
religion does not mean words, nor names, nor sects, 
but that it means spiritual realization Only these 
can understand who have felt Only those that have 
attained to spirituality can communicate it toothers, 
can be great teachers of mankind They alone are 
the powers of light ” 

The more such men are produced in a country, 
the more that country will be raised , and that 
country where such men absolutely do not exist la 
simply doomed nothing can save it Therefore, my 
Master’s message to mankind is “Be spiritual 
and realize truth for yourself, ’ He would hav^ 
jou give up for the sake of your fellow beings 
He would have you cease talking about love for 
jour brother, and set to work to prove your words 
The time has come for renunciation, for realization, 
and then you will see the harmony in all the religions 
of the world You will know that there is no 
need of any quarrel, and then only will jou be 
ready to help humanity To proclaim and make 
dear the fundamental unity underlying all religions 
was the mission of my Master Other teachers 
have taught special religions which bear their names, 
but this great Teacher" of the nineteenth century 
made no claim forhimsdf, he left every religion undis- 
turbed because he had realized that, in realitj , they 
are all part and pared of one Eternal Religion 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND HIS WORK* 
B\ SwAMi Abhedananda 

T he subject of the present lecture is one who 
made himself famous in this country as a great 
spiritual hero before he waa hardlj known to the 
public in India, the land of his birth From Cana^ 
to Texas, from California to New York, there la no 
state in this vast American Commonwealth where the 
name of our illustrious hero IS not remembered with 
irofound respect, and where the charm and «piritoaI 
itrength of hu, forceful utterances are not felt by the 
educated and thoughtful minds of its citizens During 
:he last decade there ha\ e been few pulpits m the 
Jnited States which have not held preachers who 
aave had something to say either for or against the 
:eachmgs of the world renowned Swami Vuekananda, 
the Hindu Sannyasin monk, who belonged to the 
order of Sri Ramaknshna Paramahamsa For the 
first time in the annals of the history of rnodern India 
as also in the religious histor} of America, it has been 
recorded that a vvi&e man of the East, unaided by 
government, uninvited and unsupported by religious 
organization, crossing the unfathomable waters of the 
deep that separate India from her antipodes, could 
carry the mes'^age of peace and harmonj into the heart 
of religious strife and rivalry of sectarian doctrines 


• From a lecture in New York. 
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and creeds that ^\ ere c\hibited in the Parliament of 
Religions, held at the Worlds Fair Congresa m 
Chicago in 1893 

The message of truth requires neither the protection 
of the sword nor the support of gunpowder for its 
propagation The preachers of truth are verj few, 
but their powers are felt bj those who happen to 
come within the atmosphere of their divine personal 
it> Such a preacher of truth occasionally appears 
like a gigantic comet abo\ e the horizon, dazzling the 
ejes and filling the hearts of ordinary mortals with 
wonder and admiration, and silently possess away 
into the invisible and uni nown realms of the universe 
The late Swami Vnekananda v-as one of those great 
cometa who appeared m the spiritual Brmanent once 
perhaps after several centuries A well known writer 
of this city wrote the other day “ The passing of 
Swami Vivekananda was like the flashing of a mighty 
star upon our wondering eyes Tor m truth no 
greater, wiser truer, holier soul has ever dwelt among 
us than this mar\ ellous man who has recently gone 
into spirit life 

Those w ho ha\ e met him and hoard him speak, w ill 
remember his fascinating personality, his fine mtelli 
gent face beaming with celestial radiance mingled 
With the innocent smile of a child his deep musical 
\oice, his uncommon eloquence, and, above all, his 
I wonderful oratorical powers which drew from the 
hearts of his appreciative listeners the exclamation 
that he was an orator by Divme right 
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That memorable address which placed the philoso- 
phy and religion of Vedanta on a level with the 
highest philosophical, spiritual and religious ideals of 
the worlds celebrities who assembled m the Par ha 
ment of Religions, was the first attempt of our great 
Swami to deliver before the world the message of his 
blessed master which he had been carrying m ht. 
soul for nearly twelve years before he appeared m 
public During that period he had travelled over 
India from place to place on foot, hhe a Hindu 
Sannyasm monk, living up to the vows which he had 
taken in his youth, of poverty, purity, chastity and 
unselfishness, and setting a living example of a Jtton 
muUa — one who IS emancipated from the fetters of 
the world 

We must not forget that before his appearance m 
the Parliament of Religions as a speaker, he did not 
know himaelf that he could speak m public, yet those 
who have read his World s Fair Addresses, I am sure, 
have realized the logical force, the intellectual 
strength and the spiritual depth of which every sen 
tence bears testimony That opening address made 
Swami Vivekananda the roost popular of all the 
delegates and representatives of different religions 
who gathered at that gigantic Fair , and he 
was invited to speak before the meetings of 
the scientific and other sections of the Congress 
Here allow me to read what the President of the 
Scientific Section, Mr Merwm Mane Snell, wrote 
4ibout the glorious success achieved hy humble 
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j'oung Sannyasin who represeated the religion and 
philosophy of India. 

** But by far the most important and typical 
representative of Hinduism was Swami Vivekananda, 
who, in fact, was beyond question the most popular 
and influential man in the Parliament. He frequently 
spoke : both on the floor of the Parliament itself and 
in the meeting of the Scientific Section over which I 
had the honor to preside and on all occasions he was 
received with greater enthusiasm than any other 
speaker Christian or ** Pagan." The people thronged 
about him wherever he went fand hung with eager- 
ness on his every word. Since the Parliament he 
has been lecturing before large audiences in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and has received an 
ovation wherever he has gone. He has often .been 
invited to preach in Christian pulpits and has, by all 
those who have heard him on any occasion and still 
more by those who ha^ e made his personal acquaint- 
ance, been always spoken of in terms of the highest 
admiration. The most rigid orthodox Christians say 
of him, ‘ He is, indeed, a prince among men.’ America 
thanks India for sending him and begs her to send 
many more like him, if such there are, to teach by 
their example those of her own children who have 
not yet learned the lesson of unh-crsal fraternity and 
Openness of mind and heart; and by their precepts’ 
thosaxy.ha hxve.nnt.cnmn Divinity b-aJI thinffi 
and a Oneness transcending all." 
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After the Congress was over, the popular Swami 
was invited in almost all of the hrge cities of the Eas 
tern and middle Western States to give adresses before 
public chibs, societies and universities. Before he 
came to New York he visited Boston and Cambridge 
and delivered public addresses and class lectures, 
expounding the philosophy and religion of Vedanta, 
which were highly appreciated by the educated men 
and intelligent women of the New England States 

When he lectured before the Philosophical 
Society of the Harvard University, his address pro- 
duced such a profound impression upon the minds of 
the professors that they offered him a chair of Eastern 
philosophy in that University, but being a Sannyasin, 
he could not accept this offer A Sannyasin never 
sells his Wisdom for name, position or material return 
This address was afterwards published and the late 
Rev C C Everett, D D , LLD , of Harvard Uni 
versity, wrote the preface, m which he introduced to 
America the Vedanta philosophy and its most worthy 
representative, Swami Vivel^anaada The words of 
Mr Everett will give you an idea of the impression 
which Swami Vivekananda made upon his mind 

“ The Swami Vivekananda was sent by his 
friends and co religionists to pr^ent their belief at the 
Congress of Religions that was held m connection 
with the World s Fair in Chicago This he did in a 
way to Win general interest and admiration Since 
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then he has lectured on the same th^me m different 
parts of our country. He has been in fact a mission, 
arj’ from India to America Everywhere he has 
made warm personal friends , and hrs expositions of 
Hmdu philosophy have been listened to with delight. 
It IS very pleasant to observe the eager interest with 
which his own people in India follow his coursej and 
the joy that they take m his succe^ I have seen a 
pamhiet filled with speeches made at a large and 
influential meeting in Calcutta, which was called 
together to express enthusiastic approval of the manner 
in which he has fulfilled his mission, and satisfaction 
at this invasion of the West by Oriental thought 
This satisfaction is well grounded We may 
not be so near to actual conversion as some 
of these speakers seem to believe, but Viveka- 
nanda has created a high degree of interest m 
himself and his work There are, indeed, few 
departments of study more attractive than the Hmdu 
thought It IS a rare pleasure to see a form of belief 
that to most seems so far away and unreal as the 
Vedanta system, represented by an actually living and 
extremely intelligent believer This system is not to 
be regarded merely as 3 curiosity, as a speculative 
vagary Hegel said that Spinozism is the necessary 
beginning of all philosophizing ‘This can be said 
even more emphaticaDy of the Vedanta system. 
We occidentals busy ourselves with the manifold We 
can, however, hive no understanding of the manifold, 
if we have no sense of the One in which the manifold 
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exists The re'iJilj of the One js the truth which the 
East may ^ve]l teach us , and we owe a debt of 
gratitude to Vivekananda that he has taught this 
lesson so effectively * 

In 1894 the Swami Vivekananda came to New 
York to deliver his message before the public He 
spoke in public halls m the city on different subjects, 
held classes, instructing earnest and sincere students 
in the various branches of the Science of Yoga and. 
the philosophy of Vedanta, and eventually succeeded 
in laying the foundation of the Vedanta Society, 
which IS now in a most flourishing condiUoa Most 
of hiS public addresses and class lectures have been 
published in pamphlet or book form bj the Vedanta 
Society The “ Raja Yoga, * “ Karma Yoga, ’ 
Bhakti Yoga “ The Ideal of a Universal Religion* 
My Master,” arc the principal works of the Swarm 

I have met many people m this country during 
rny SIX years stay who r^ard the ” Raja Yoga in 
the same light as the most devout Christian regards 
his own Scriptures It has been a revelation to manj 
agnostic and sceptical minds , at has transformed the 
characters of many E\ erj passage of this wonder 
fui book IS charged, as it were, with the soul stirring 
spiritual power generated 1^ the gigantic battery of 
the pure soul of ourgreat Yogi This wonderful book* 
which has been translated into several languages and 
published in three different countries, has commanded 
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respect among the intelligent, educated classes at 
the sincere seekers of truth of the three continents 
America, Europe and Asia 

During his three years stay m America Suai 
\ivekananda Was most hospitably received a: 
kindly entertained bj his admirers, students and dis< 
pies Invitations came from various quarters, and 
accepted them all Sometimes he would be mvit 
by people living in different cities hundreds of mii 
apart to give public addresses on the same day ai 
he would accept m every case, travelling ifor hours 
tram or by anj available convejance 

Thus working day after daj for three long yea 
Swami Vivekananda had to fight againat ma: 
obstacles, sometimes he would have summer clot! 
in winter, and he would go through unimaginal 
hardship:, regarding food and clothes, facing the Si 
den changes and seventies of the American climal 
sometimes he would denj himself to help others can 
nothing for his personal comforts , while at otl 
timfc> he would depend cntirel) upon the spontanet 
s> mpathj and voluntary help of his hosts and hostess 
In the midst of all these disadvantages our mdeft 
gnbl® hero did not fail to sow the seed of the sublu 
truths of the Vedanta philosopliy in the hearts 
hundreds and thousands of Amencan citircn^ 1 
one except tho'^ who ha'e h‘*ard the Swami descri 
hi*; own experiences in this Christian country c 
realize what tremendous straggles he had to make 
push his wa> against the \oUe>‘3 of unfair and unji 
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remarks and spjteful criticisms which were fired at 
him by the orthodox Christians, foreign missionaries, 
the Theosophists and their worthy adherents 

These storms of opposition instead of quenching 
the fire of the spiritual truth of Vedanta that was 
burning upon the altar of the God inspired soul of this 
Hindu preacher, fanned it into a blaze of light, the 
glory of which was visible from shore to shore, nay 
from across the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. By 
his marvellous presence of mind, indomitable courage, 
and stainless purity of character, he succeeded m 
overcoming the obstacles that stood in the path of his 
success and fought his battle well, like a brave soldier, 
being guided and directed by the command of bis 
Divine Master, through whose power and grace be 
conquered and subdued his opponents 

Swami Vivekananda’s success was due to his un- 
bounded faith in the words of his spiritual Master, 
who 15 now regarded, honored, revered, respected and 
worshipped m India and other countries as the Incar 
nation of Divinity. The great Master, seeing the 
future grandeur and greatness of soul of Swami 
Vivekananda, inspired him several tunes in the pre- 
sence of his other disciples by saying, “ Thou hast a 
great work to perform , thy mission m life is. to spread 
the truth of the universal religion ” 

Thus having established in America the glory of 
his master, Bhagav an Ramakrisbna, through his own 
success and reputation, and having shown to the 
world by his unselfish work his disinterested love for 
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Tiiimanity, and having opened the spintual eyes of 
hundreds of admirers, followers, students, friends, and 
disciples, Swami Vivekananda obeyed his Master’s 
call and carried his message to England in 1896 
There he first made the acquaintance of the Venerable 
Prof Max Mailer, accepted his invitation and visited 
him at his home m Oxford By his magnetic perssn- 
ahty he inspired m him the desire to publish the life 
and sayings of his Blessed Master He then delivered 
his message to the public, and created a profound im- 
pression upon the minds of the spiritually inclined 
men and women and of the advanced thinkers of 
England These lectures were printed at first m 
England and were afterwards published by the 
Vedanta Society o! New York under the title of 
"Jnana Yoga.” The present speaker was an eye 
V. itness to the effect which were produced upon the 
majority of his vast audience For the first time their 
eyes were opened to the grandeur of the philosophy 
as also to the universality of the religion of Vedanta. 
I shall never forget the grand farewell reception that 
was given to him by his enthusiastic English friends 
on the thirteenth of December i8gG m a public meet- 
ing at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, London. 

Having finished bis work in England and having 
given the charge of hts classes to the present speaker, 
Swami Vivekananda sailed for India on the sixteenth 
of December with a handful of English disciples who 
were so devoted to him that they would not leave his 
company. 
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The nc\ss of his return to India was announced 
in all parts of the country The Hindus of all castes 
and creeds who had heard of his success m the West 
as 'the greatest exponent of the philosophy and 
religion of the Motherland, were eagerly waiting to 
show their appreciation of his great work and to pay 
homage to the victorious *ioldier of God m the form of 
Swami Vivekananda 

On the fifteenth of January 1S97 the North Ger- 
man Loyd Steamer, Prtree Regent Leopold, which 
earned on board our illustrious hero reached thc 
harbour of Colombo m Ceylon A large crowd of 
peopte and admirers gathered near the landing place 
to receive the great Swami Vivekananda At the 
entrance to the cit) of Colombo triumphal arches 
had been erected and the streets were deco- 
rated with continuous festoons of greens and 
garlnnds of flowers The Swami drove m a 
carriage along the decorated streets through cheering 
crowds to a bungalow where the official recep 
tion was held and the following sympathetic address 
of welcome was read 

“ In pursuance of a resolution parsed at a public 
meeting, of the Hindus of the City of Colombo, we 
beg to offer you a hearty welcome to this Island We 
deem it a privilege to be the first to welcome jou o" 
your return home from your great mission m tlie 

We haae watched with jo} and thankfulne® the 
success with which the mi sion has, under Gods 
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lle^mg, been crowned You have proclaimed to the 
nations of Europe and America the Hindu ideal of a 
universd religion, harmonmng all creeds, providing 
spmtual food for each soul according to its needs, and 
ovingly drawing it onto God You have preached 
the Truth and the Way taught from remote ages hy 
a succession of Masters whose blessed feet have walk- 
ed and sanctified the soil of India, and whose gra- 
cious presence and inspiration have made her through 
all her vicissitudes the Light of the World. 

To ‘he inspiration of such a roaster, Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa Deva, and to your self sacrific- 
ing zeal. Western nations owe the priceless boon of 
being placed in living contact with the spiritual 
genius of India, while to many of our own country- 
mm, delivered from the glamour of Western civili- 
zation, the value of our glorious heritage has been 
brought home 

By your noble work and exarpple you have laid 
Humanity under an obligation difficult to repay, and 
you ave shed fresh lustre upon our Motherland We 
pray that the grace of God may continue to prosper 
you and jour work, and 

We remain. Revered Sir, 

. Yours faithfull}, 

for and on behalf of the Hindus of Colombo ’ 

In reply the Snarai delivered the most eloquent 
nppreciation and expressing his 
« titude for the kindness and sympathy shown him for 
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the humble sen ice that he had done m the Western 
countries for the cause of India 

In\ itations from different quarters began to pour 
in and he accepted as many of them as his short stay 
in the Island of Ceylon allowed Having received 
the respect, honor and loving sympathy of the inhabi 
tants of that great island, the Sw ami sailed for India 
Near the southernmost point there is a small town 
called Pamban where he landed His Highness the 
RajaofRamnad went m person to meet the great 
Swami and greet him with a most cordial wel 
come. A formal address of welcome was read 
and Swami Vivekananda’s replj was heard with 
great interest b> hundreds of people who crowd 
ed round him After this reception he was m\ ited 
by His Highness to be his guest of honor m his 
palace He accepted the invitation and was seated 
in the carnage when, at the instance of His Highness, 
the horses were removed and the carnage was drawm 
by the Raja himself aided bj- his dev oted attendants 
It will be interesting to you to know that this Raja, 
desu-ing to commemorate the first spot where the 
Swami landed, erected there a monument, the mscrip 
tion on which reads thus 

Satyameva Jayatt This monument erected by 
♦Bhaskara Sethupathy, the Raja of Ramnad, marks 
the sacred spot w here Hfs Holiness Swami Viiuka- 
nanda’s feet first trod on Indian soil together with 
the English disciple of His Holiness, returned front 
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the Western Hemisphere wl^e glorious and unprece- 
dented succ^s attended His Holiaess’es philan- 
thropic labours to spr^d the religion of the Vedanta ’* 
All the Hindus of all castes came to see the 
Swami and treated him with the greatest respect, 
kmdness and hospitality. After staying there for three 
days as the guest of honor of His Highness, the 
Swami proceeded North towards Calcutta, the 
place of his birth, a distance of about four thousand 
miles — as far as San Francisco is from New York — 
stopping on his way m the principal cities of the 
different states and presidencies Everywhere be 
was moat cordially received and entertained. In 
fact, the receptions 'and ovahons given to Swami 
Vivekananda were unique in the annaU of the history 
of India No prince, no Maharaja, nor even the 
Viceroy of India, has ever received such a hearty 
welcome and such spontaneous expressions of love ; 
reverence, gratitude and respect as were showered 
upon the blessed head of this great patriot saint of 
modern India Time will not permit me to describe 
the great ovations and receptions which w ere bestow- 
ed upon him m Madras and Calcutta, the capital of 
the vast British Empire m Asia Those who have 
read the book named — ” From Colombo to Almora " 
Will remember what national pathos, enthusiasm and 
spiritual zeal w ere aroused in the hearts of the people 
by the return of the most worthj dbciple of the 
Blessed Lord Sri.Ramaknshna, our Master and 
Spiritual Guide. 
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India, indeed, knows how to honor a spiritual hero 
As Europe and America know how to honor their 
political or their military heroes when they return 
from the battle field with their faces smeared with the 
life-blood of their innocent victims, so India on the 
contrary is the only country m the world where a 
spiritual hero receives similar honor when he returns 
from the spiritual battlefield after gaming victories of 
peace and love over inharmony and sectarian fight 
The interest of the Hindu lies in religion , the Hindus 
do not care so much for politics or commercialism as 
for religion Even the most illiterate peasant knew 
what Swami Vivekaoanda was doing here , and he 
was eagerly waiting to hear the reports of the Parlia 
mest of Religions at Chicago and to greet the hero 
who had achieved glorious succ^s m expounding the 
religion of Vedanta 

Now let us see in what way the Swami s mind was 
affected by these grand ovations We all know how 
few people can digest the honors bestowed upon them 
by a whole nation We have witnessed how the 
minds of Hobson and Dewey were turned when eulo 
gies were poured upon their heads by the American 
nation But with Swami Vivekananda the effect was 
different After receiving the highest honors from 
three great lutions, Swami Vivekananda s mind 
was neither elated with pride or self conceit, nor was 
his head turned for half a second from the blessed 
feet of his beloved Master With the same child- 
like simphciiy, with the same humihty of character 
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which he had possessed before he came to America, 
and keeping the same fire of renunciation alive m his 
soul, he realized the transitonness of all the triumphal 
honors which were showered upon him 
He dressed himself once more m rags, took up his 
begging bowl and staff and began to wander like an 
ordinary Sannyasin from place to place But this 
sudden change produced a gr^t shock in his whole 
system and completely broke down Ihs health He 
would not take care of his body and vvould not listen 
to the advice and good counsels of his friends Even 
m this state of health Swarai Vivekananda showed 
that his spirit was infinitely greater than his physical 
form, and that his body was no longer capable of 
holding the soul which was asnstantly expanding and 
reaching out to the Infinite by transcending all hmita 
tions ^ 

On account of his poor health, he was obliged to 
give up the platform work for the time being He 
wanted to take rest, but the indefatigable energy 
which was poured into bis soul by some unseen hand 
would not allow him to take rest It pushed him 
from inside to do more work From this time, how 
ever, he succeeded in directing that tremendous force 
in another channel With the help of his American 
and English friends, he established tw 0 great monas 
teries for training the students of Vedanta of all 
castes. Creeds and nationalities, one about six miles 
j>cirih sJ Qshvtta and ihs .w the 

01 er sLx thousand feet above the «ea level These 
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t\\o monasteries are for the training of the Brahma- 
charms. In the second there are at present some 
English and American students who have gone there 
to study the religion and philosophy of Vedanta 
During the time of the ternble plague and famine 
m 1 897, Swami Vivekaninda also started the Rama- 
krishna Mission work with the help of his felIo^\ dis 
ciples and co workers, and established relief stations 
m different parts of the country to help the poor and 
suffering people and to distribute food, clothes, medi- 
cines They have been doing splendid tvork in the 
•way of relieving the distress of the sufferers At the 
same time he opened three orphan asylums with edu 
cational schools in B^gal, Rajputana and m the 
Punjab. These have since been growing rapidly with 
great success. The two great magazines m English,— 
the "Brahmaiadin ” and the “Awakened India", 
which have their subscribers in all parts of the world, 
as also a monthly journal in Bengali (Udbodhana) 
were started through the help of this great worker 
But the mental strain was too much for bis poor 
health; he needed rest At the request of his Ameri- 
can and English friends, he revisited Arrenca in 1899 
to have a complete change and to be away for a 
season from the field of his work The doctors and 
physicians of New York advised him to spend the 
Winter m California, so be went to California and 
Withm a few months recovered his strength and again 
took Up the platform work He ga\ e addresses and 
courses of lectures in San Francisco and Eos Angeles, 
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established the Vedanta Societ> of San Franciscoi 
which IS now m a very flourishing condition under 
the leadership of SwamiTnguoatita who has recently 
come from India 

At that time his worthy disciple, an English lady 
known as Sister Nivedila, who has renounced her 
family and voluntarily taken up the life of poverty, 
chastity and unselfishness, visited New York and gave 
courses of lectures describing the educational needs 
of Hindu women and the Swami s plans for establish 
ing something like University Settlement work m 
Calcutta 

Swami Vivekananda came to New York and 
stajed in the Vedanta Society House for nearly three 
month®, where he delivered lectures and conducted 
classes, then he went to see the Pans Eipositionr 
where he was invited* to speak Thus paying his last 
visit to his American and English friends students 
and disciples, the Swami returned to India 

At this time he began to feel that he had finished 
his public work and had deliv ered before the vv orld 
the message which had been entrusted to him by hia 
Blessed Master His health became poorer every 
day, but the mexhau'tible energy and power that 
w ere w orking through the form would not let him 
remain quiet He returned that force now m another 
direction, — m training the disciples and moulding the 
character of those gathered around him, hy his living 
example as w ell as by hu. soul stirring spiritual in 
structions. Silently ignonog the world wide fame 
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that had shone upon his name, he Ined unostenta- 
tiously m the quiet home of the monastery on the 
bank of the Ganges, sometimes playing the part of a 
Guru or spiritual teacher, sometimes that of a father, 
sometimes even of a school master Man making was 
now the ideal of our revered Swami With a heart 
weeping at the sight of the suffering and degradation 
of the illiterate masses of India, with a soul glowing 
With the fire of disinterested love for humanity 
and true patriotism, Swami Vivekananda solved 
the problem concerning the future of his 
Motherland by holding before the nation’s 
eyes the ideal of character building through the light 
and spirit of Vedanta. 

He told his disciples to live up to the mark of 
the teaching of Vedanta, as that was what the world 
needed He gave hts lessons and instructions and 
day after day he set himself to build the character* of 
his disciples and followers for the regeneration of 
India, until the fourth of July 1902, when he libera- 
ted his soul from the bondage of the mortal form, and 
like a great Yogi he threw away the garment of his 
phj'sical body by entering into Saraadhi or the state 
of super consciousness from which he never returned. 
Thus he fulfilled to the very letter the prediction of 
his Blessed Master “That when his mission would 
be finished he would realize his diwne nature and 
Would give up his body *’ 

Swami Vivekananda did not die of any disease 
like an ordinary mortal ; for during two months 
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before his departure he was in perfect health and 
even on the last day he walked two miles and gave 
lessons to his disciples for nearly two hours in the 
afternoon, and in the evening before dinner he told 
the disciple who attended on him to wait outside 
until he was called for. In the meantime he went 
into super-consciousness through the path of meditation. 
He foretold several times that his work was finished 
and that he was passing away. The great soul thus 
passed away when his fame 'as a great Yogi, as a 
spiritual teacher, a religious leader, a patriot-saint, as 
a writer and an orator, and, above all, as the most 
disinterested worker for humanity bad reached its 
climax and when new calls for greater work tvere 
ringing in his ears. As a jover of freedom, he could 
not have chosen a more auspicious day than the 
fourth of July, when the atmosphere around our 
planet was reverberating with the thoughts of freedom 
-^that were arising from the free souls of the American 
nation. 

The loss of Swami Yivekananda has been a 
national calamity for India and lias been felt 
profound sorrow by bis admirers, followers and friends, 
all over the world. Memorial scp.'ices were held in 
all parts of India and Ccylonj in New York and Cali- 
fornia and in other States of America. No countr>' 
has ever produced such a many-sided. ^character har- 
moniously combined in one form as we have seen in 
the late Swami Yivekananda. 
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Was he the same graduate of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, the son of a lawyer and attorney of the High 
Court of Calcutta ? No he was different Swami 
Vivekj^anda was different from him who was 
known as Narendra Nath Dutt before he came to his 
Blessed Master 

Did he belong to any caste ^ No, Swarai 
Vivekananda had no caste , he had no earthly parents, 
but was the child of Ramakrishna He renounced 
everything, severed his family relations and was born 
again of his spiritual father. He never claimed for 
"himself any caste distinction It was his Blessed 
Master who by the magic of his Divine touch brought 
into play the latent greatness of his soul Being the 
most worthy disaple of his Master, be followed the ^ 
footsteps of Sri Ramakrishna, holding in his heart 
that he was the lowest of the low, lower even than a 
Pariah, so far as caste distinction and social position 
were concerned He lived an unmarned life as 
simple and pure as that of a child always regarding 
women as the representatives of the Divine Mother 
Poverty, self abnegation, self renunciation and dis- 
interested love for humanity were the ornaments of 
this exemplary character 

To day Swami Vivekananda has become the 
great ideal of the Hindu nation Narrow mmded 
sectarians may not acknowledge it, but the fault is 
not to be found with the sun because the owls do not 
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profound sympathy and sorrow ; he is regarded as 
the patriot-saint of modem India. Hundreds of 
societies, clubs, schools and collies have been started 
in the name of Swami Vivekananda by the respect- 
able Hindus of all castes and creeds to show their 
appreciation of his greatness and to carry on his work 
for the cause of India. The other day I received a 
letter from a friend from Colombo in Ceylon who said; 

“ In Ceylon I see there fs an English Magazine 
published under the name of * Vivekananda.* A 
public hall has been erected here and named ‘ Viveka- 
nanda Hall.* A society has been started under the 
name of ‘ Vivekananda Society.* At Conjee\-aram, 
in Southern India, there is a medal in a coUege named 
‘Vivekananda Medal.’ In Trichinopoly there is a 
■* Vivekananda College.' In Calcutta the University 
graduates have started a Vivekananda Society. In 
almost every city in In^a there is a Vivekananda 
society or club; the object of these societies is to 
continue the work left by this glorious patriot-saint 
and to ful 61 his desires and ideas.” 

I have just received a letter from India saying 
that on the twenty-fifth of last January the fortieth 
birthday anniversary of Swami Vivekananda ^vas 
celebrated in the monastery near Calcutta where his 
body was cremated, and thrcc‘thousand people were 
sumptuously entertained and over five hundred from 
among the educated and respectable communities 
came to honor and show reverence to the -holy spirit 
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Was he the same graduate of the Calcutta Uni* 
versity, the son of a lawyer and attorney of the High 
Court of Calcutta ? No, he was different Swami 
Vivek^anda was different from him who was 
known as Narendra Nath Dutt before he came to his 
Blessed Master 

Did he belong to any caste ’ No, Swami 
Vivekananda had no caste , he had no earthly parents, 
but was the child of Ramaknsbna He renounced 
everything, severed hts family relations and was born 
again of his spiritual father. He never claimed for 
himself any caste distinction It was his Blessed 
Master who by the magic of his Divme touch brought 
into play the latent greatness of his soul Being the 
most worthy diScipIe of his Master, he followed the 
footsteps of Sri Ramakrishna, holding m his heart 
that he was the lowest of the low, lower e\ en than a 
Panah, so far as caste distinction and social position 
were concerned He lived an unmarried life as 
simple and pure as that of a child always regarding 
women as the representatnes of the Divine Jfother. 
Poverty, self-abnegation, self renunciation and dis- 
interested love for humanity were the ornaments of 
this e.\emplary character 

Today Swami Vivekananda has beoime the 
great ideal of the Hindu nation Narrow minded 
sectarians may not acknowledge it, but the fault is 
not to be found with the sun because the owls do not 
see his glorious rising Inthenameof Swami Vive- 
kananda, the whole of Indn is 'weeping with 
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profound sympathy and sorrow , he is regarded as 
the patriot saint of modem India Hundreds of 
societies, clubs, schools and collies have been started 
in the name of Swarai Vivekananda by the respect- 
able Hindus of all castes and creeds to show their 
appreciation of his greatness and to carry on his work 
for the cause of India The other day I received a 
letter from a friend from Coloml^ in Ce>lon who said ■ 

" In Ceylon I see there is an English Magazine 
published under the name of ' Vivekananda.’ A. 
public hall has been erected here and named * Viveka- 
nanda Hall.’ A society has been started under the 
name of ‘ Vivekananda Society ’ At Conjeevaram, 
m Southern India, there is a medal in a college named 
♦Vivekananda Medal.’ In Trichinopoly there is a 
♦Vivekananda College ’ In Calcutta the University 
gnduates have started a Vivekananda Society la 
almost every city m India there is a Vivekananda 
society or club; the object of these Societies is to 
continue the work left by this glorious patriot saint 
and to fulfil his desires and ideas.” 

I have just received a letter from India sa> mg 
that on the twenty fifth of last January the fortieth 
birthday anniversary of Swami Vivekananda was 
celebrated m the monastery near Calcutta w here his 
body was cremated, and three’thousand people were 
sumptuously entertained and over five hundred from 
among the educated and respectable communities 
came to honor and show reverence to the t holy spint 
of the departed Swami 
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Before I close, I must tell j ou that I had the 
honor of living with this great Swami m India, m 
England, and m this country I Iiv ed and travelled 
with this great spiritual brother of mine, saw him 
day after day and night after night and watched his 
character for nearly twenty years and I stand here 
to assure you that I have not found another like him 
in these three continents, and that no one can take 
the place of this ivonderful personage As a man, 
his character was pure and spotless , as a philosopher, 
he was the greatest of all Eastern and Western phi 
losophers In him I found the ideal of Karma Yoga, 
Bhakti Yoga, Raja Yoga and Jnana Yoga , he was 
like the living e'ample of Vedanta in all its different 
branches 

In conclusion, allow roe to read an open letter 
sent to me by the late President of the Vedanta 
Society of San Francisco, M H Logan, MD , A M , 
Ph G He was a personal friend of Swami Viveka 
randa, as y ou will see from his letter , he saj s 

“Many are the moments of sadness since the 
Swamijee has gone away It seems that all the gods 
had left us for his Divine presence spread peace and 
tranquillity wherever ,be went , the tumult of un 
certainty departed from my *5001 at the sound of his 
magic voice His very form and every mood were 
those of tender compassion and sympathy None 
knew him but to love him, those of us who have had 
the royal good fortune to have met him in the ilesh. 
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II some day realize that we have met the true In- 
mation of the Divine One. 

To me he is “ The Christ,” than whom a greater 
e has ne%er come; his great and liberal soul out- 
nes all other things; his mighty spirit was as 
e and liberal as the great sun, or the air of 
i\en. f 

No being lived so mean or low, be it man or 
ist, that he would not salute His was not only 
appeal to the poor and lowly but to kings and 
nces and mighty rulers of the 'earth 5 to grand 
Lsters of learning, of finances, of art and of the 
ences, to leaders of thought and of creeds, to 
ght> intellects, philosophers and poets. Viveka* 
nda shook the world of thought on all its higher 
es. Great teachers bowed re\erently at his feet, 

5 humble followed re%erently to kiss the hem of his 
rrnents.no other single human being was re\e« 
iced more during his life than was Vivekananda. 

In the few short weeks that I was with him few 
jld know him better than I At first I attended 
n through a severe spell of sickness, then he sat 
th ms partly through a paralytic stroke ; he would 
arm me to sleep and enchant me awake. So 
ssed the subhmest part of mj life, and now that 
eet memory lingers and sustains me ever and 
va>' 

Manv have a«ked me why so great and good a 
in mii't die ’ I ha\ e said. Why should he not die? 
s task was finished. One ordinary human body 
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was not enough, nor twenty, nor a hundred for such 
tremendous energy. Such an intense intellect and 
spirituality would soon dissolve the granite foundation 
stones. 

Vivekananda is not dead, he is with us, now and 
forever He is my comfort and solace. He is the 
Senior Brother to the whole world. 



THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 
By Sister Nivedita. 

I N the West, the Swami had revealed himself to us 
as a religious teacher only ... .It is true that m a 
flash or two one had seen a great patriot It was as 
the apostle of Hinduism, not as a ^\orker for India, 
that we Saw the Swarm m the West.. 

“From the moment of my landing in India, 
however, I found something quite unexpected under- 
lying all this ..It was the personality of the Master 
himself, in all the fruitless torture and struggle of a 
hon caught m a net. ..But wherein lay the struggle’ 
Whence came the frequent sense of being baffled and 
thwarted ’ Was it a growing consciousness of bodily 
weakness, conflicting with the growing clearness of a 
great purpose? ..Banished to the Himalayas with 
shattered health, at the very moment w hen his power 
had reached its height, be had written a letter to an 
English friend which %vas a cry of despair. 

" To what was the struggle actually due? Was 
It the temble effort of translating what he had called 
the ‘ super-conscious’ into the common life ? Un- 
doubtedly he had been bom to a task which w’as in 
■this rcspect of heroic difficulty. Nothing in this 
World ia so temble as to abandon the safe paths of 
accepted ideals, in order to work out some new realisa- 
tion, by methods apparently in conflict with the old... 
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Certainly m jeats to come, in the last five and a 
half j ears, particularly, which were his crow nmg gift 
to his own people, he stood for work w ithout attach 
ment, or work for impersonal ends, as one of the 
highest e-^pressions of the religious life And for the 
firet time m the history of India an order of monks 
found themselves banded together with their faces 5*^1 
primarily towards the evolution of new forms of civil 
duty In Europe such labour ranks as devotional 
m the common acceptance But m India, the head 
and front of the demand made on a monastic order is 
that it produce saints 

In the Sw ami s scheme of things, however, it 
would almost seem as if such tasks were to take that 
phce in the spintual education which had previously 
been occupied by systems of devotion Worship is 
thus regarded as the school, or preparation for higher 
stages of spiritual development But the self Same 
sequence would «eem to have held good m the eyes of 
the Svvami, with regard to work, or the serv ice to 
man Thus he hallowed the act of aid, and hal 
lowed too, the name of man The nursing of the 
sick and the feeding of the poor, had indeed from the 
first been natural activities of the Children of Rami 
knshna But when the Svvami returned from the 
West, these things took on a larger aspect They 
were considered from 1 national point of view ^fen 
would be sent out from the monastery to give relief m 
fimme-stncken areas, to direct the sanitation of a 
low n, or to nurse the sici* nna’ ffie a^ang af cr piikmvtr 
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centre These (workers) were, «:aid the Swami, the 
■* sappers and miners of the army of religion His 
schemes, however, went much further He was con- 
stmied with a desire for the education of Indian 
women, and for the scientific and technical education 
of the country How the impersonal moti\e multj 
plco the pov. er to suffer, only those \\ ho have seen can 
judge 

“ His view was penetrative as well as compre- 
hensive He had analysed the elements of the 
development to be brought about India must learn 
-a new ideal of obedience The Math was placed, 
therefore, on a basis of organisation which was con- 
trary to all the current ideas of religious freedom • 
Tlie energy which had hitherto gone into the mortifi- 
cation of the body, might nghlly, jn his opinion, under 
modern conditions, be directed to the training of the 
muscles 

■' Long ago, he had defined the mission of the 
Order of Ramakrishna as that of realising and ex. 
changingthe highest ideaL of the East and of the West. 
And assuredly he here proved his own power to engage 
in such an undertaking as much by his gift of learning 
as by that of teaching Bat it was inevitable that he 
himself should from time to time go through the anguish 
of revolt The Hindu ideal of the religions life, as a 
reflection on earth of that of the Great God in the 
Divine Emp> rean,— the Unmoving, the Untouched, 
^pure free, ever the Witness — is so clear and deep- 
ly established that only at great co«t to him«elf could 
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a man carry it into a fresh channel Occasionally 
to one ^vho was much with him, a ^vord, Jet fall un 
conscioiislj, would betraj the inner conflict — I 

have become entangled, he said simpl>, to one who 
protested that to his mind the wandering Sadhu of 
earlier > ears who had scattered his Jvnowledge and 
changed his name as he went, had been greater than 
the Abbot of Belur burdened with much w ork and 
many cares ‘ I have become entangled ’ And I 
remember the storj told b> an American woman, who 
said she could not bear to remember his face, at that 
moment when her husband explained to this strange 
guest that he must make his way from their home to 
Chicago w ith monej which would be paid gladly to 
hear him speak of religion ‘It was,’ she said ‘as 
if something had just broken within him, that could 
iie\ er again be made whole 

“And so, side by side with that sunlit serenity 
and child like peace which enwrapped the Swami as 
a religious teacher, I found in his own countr) an 
other point of view, from which he was \er}, 'crj 
human And here, though the results of his efforts 
may have been choicer, or more enduring, than those 
of most of us, jet they were wrought at the self same 
cost of having to toil on in darkness and uncertainty, 
and onlj now and then emerging into light Often 
dogged by the sense of failure, often overtaken bj a 
loathing of the limitations imposed alike by the 
-instrument and the material, he dared less and Jess, 
as years w ent on, to make determinate plans, or to 
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dogmatise about the unknown * After all, what do 
we know ?* he said once, * Mother uses it all But 
we are only fumbling about ’ 

“ This has not perhaps been an element m the 
lives of the great teachers on which their narrators 
ha\ e cared to dwell much Yet one catches a hint of 
it m the case of Sri Ramakrishna, when we are told 
how he turned on God with the reproach, ‘ Oh, 
Mother ! What is this You ha\e brought me to ’ AH 
my heart is centred in these lads I And m the eleventh 
chapter of the Dhammapada one can see still, though 
twenty four centunes ha\e passed since then, the 
wave-marks of similar storms on the shores of the 
consciousness of another Teacher 

** There was one thing, however, deep in the 
Master’s nature, that he himself never knew how to 
adjust This was the lo\e of his country and his 
resentment of her suffering Throughout those years 
m which I saw* him almost daily, the thought of 
India was, to him like the air he breathed True, be 
was a worker at foundations He neither used the 
%vord ‘ nationality’, nor proclaimed an era of ‘ nation- 
making ’ ‘ Man making,’ he said, was his own task 
But he was bom a lo\er, and the queen of his adora- 
tion was his Motherland Like some delicately poised 
bell, thrilled and wbrated by e\ ery sound that falls 
upon It, was his heart to all that concerned her Not 
a sob was heard within her shores that did not find in 
him a response e echo There was no cry of fear, 
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no tremor of weakness, no shrmVing from mortifica- 
tion, that be had not known or understood He was 
hard on her sms, unsparing of her want of worldly 
Wisdom, but only because he felt these faults to be 
his own And none, on the contrary, was ever so 
possessed by the \ ision of her greatness To him, 
she appeared as the giver of English civilisation Tor 
what, he would ask, had been the England of Eliza- 
beth m comparison with the India of Akbar^ Nay, 
what would the England of Victoria have been, with 
out the wealth of India behind her ? Where would 
have been her refinement ’ Where would have been 
her e;cperience ? His country’s religion, history, geo- 
graphy, ethnology, poured from his bps m a** 
broken stream One might note the unwarie 
stream of analysis of the laws regarding female in- 
heritance, or the details of caste customs m different 
provinces,, or some abstruse systems of metaphysics or 
theology, proceeding on and on for a, couple of houxS 
longer 

In these talks of his, the heroism of the Raj- 
put, the faith of the Sikh, the courage of the Mahratta, 
the devotion of the saint', and the purity and the 
steadfastness of noble women, all lived again Nor 
would he permit that the Mohammedan should be 
passed over Humayoon, Sher Shah, Akbar, Shah 
Jehan, each of these, and a hundred more, found a 
day and a place in his bead roll of glistening 

names , . 

' «• Like some great spiral of emotion, its lowest 
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circles held fast in love of sod and love of nature ; its 
nest embracing every possible association of race, 
experience, history, and thought, and the uhole 
converging and centring upon a single definite point, 
was thus the Swami’s worship of his own land. And 
the point in which it was focussed was the conviction 
that India was not old and effete, as her critics had 
supposed, but j'oung, npe with potentiality, and 
standing, at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
on the threshold of even greater developments than 
she had known in the past. Only once, however, do 
I remember him to have given utterance to this 
thought. * I feel myself,* he said m a moment of 
great quiet, ‘ to be the roan born alter many cen- 
turies. I see that India ts yownj? ’ But in truth this 
vision was implied ID ever> word he ever spoke. It 
throbbed m every storj he told And when he would 
lose himself, in splendid scorn of apology for any- 
thing Indian, in fiery repudiation of false 
change or contemptuous cntjcism, or m lad- 
ing down for others the dements of a faith and 
love that could never be more than a pale reflec- 
tion of his own, how often did the habit of the 
monk seem to slip away from, him, and the armour of 
the warrior stand revealed ’ 

** But it IS not to be supposed that he was un- 
aware of the temptation which all this implied As 
one who has forsworn them will struggle against 
thoughts of home and family, he would endeavour, 
time and again, to restrain and suppress these thoughts 
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of countrj and historji and to make of himself only 
that poor, religious onderer, to whom all countries 
and all races should be alike 

“Hewasahva>s stnvmg to be faithful to the 
banner of Ramakrishna and the utterance of a nies 
s age of his own seemed often to strike him as a lapse 
Besides, he believed that force spent m mere emotion 
was dissipated, only force restrained being conserved 
for e'qiression m work Yet again the impulse to gwe 
all he had w Quid o\ ertake him, and before he knew 
it, he would once more be scattering those thoughts of 
hope and love for his race and for his country, which, 
apparently without hi» knowledge, fell in so many 
cases like seed upon soil prepared for it and have 
sprung up already, in widely distant parts of India, 
into hearts and lives of devotion to the Motherliind 
Just as Sri Ramaketshna, m fact, without knovMng 
any books, had been a Iiviog epitome of the Vedanta, 
so was Vivekananda of the national life But of the 
theory of this he was unconscious In his oWn words, 
applied to his Master, * He was contented simply to 
live that great life, and to leave it to others to find the 
explanation ’ 



Part— V 


THE MISSION AND SOCIAL WORK 

T here are manj who seem to think that S'\ami 
Vivekananda and his band of co workers \\ere 
confining themselves to mere philosophical discourses 
and there could be no greater mistake than that 
The RamkTishna Mission has alwa>s taken a lead m 
tvorks of practical benevolence 

Svvami Vivekananda was the moving spirit and 
mspirer of the ideal of service to fellow men— an 
ideal which was earned out into practice b> the 
energy, patience ind disinterested devotion of a 
Brotherhood who=e acts of chant) “recall the 
b“nign deeds of St Francis of Assisi ’ The cry 
of distres'^d humanit) pierced the heart of the 
Swami It IS said that at a time when he was 
sorel) perple.\ed b) the ravages of famine a Pandit of 
the Upper Prov mces came to argue with him on the 
\'cdanta philosophj The Swami is reported to have 
addressed the learned scholar in these words, which 
may fitl) be the motto of the Mi^ion s =octal 
work ** Panditji, ’ said the Swami, “ first of all you ^ 
tr) to ameliorate the temblc distress that is prevailing 
everywhere, the heartrending cry of jojur hungry 
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countrymen for a morsd of food, and after that come 
to have a debate on Vedanta. To stake one’s whole 
life and soul to save the thousands who are dying of 
starvation — this is the essence of the religion of the 
Vedanta.” 


I. THE ADVAITA ASHRAMA.^^ 

BV SVVAMI ViRAJANANDA, 

The Advaita Ashrama was started on the 19th of March 
1S99 on the Hlmala^aa heights, the land of its first expiration. 
With the fullest approval and under the guidance of the Swami 
Vivekananda. Tne Ashrama was founded b/ Mr and Mrs 
J. H Sevier with the.coKiperatioD of Swann Swarupananda, its 
first President, and has ever since been conducted bf the 
Brotherhood founded h/ the Swami Vlvehananda 

Here it is hoped to Leep Advaita free from all snperstitions 
and weakening contamioations. Here is taught and practised 
nothing but the Doctrine of Unity, pure and simple, as taught 
by the Swomi Vivekaoaoda , and though in entire sympathy 
with all other systems, this Ashrsaa is dedicated to Advaita 
and Advaita alone 

In furtherance of the above objects of the Ashrama, its 
activities are directed to three general heads: Propaganda, 
Educational and Charitable Works 

I. Propaganda Work. 

(o) By the training 0 / members as workers andicachers — 
Those who, giving up ail private concerns, desire to devote them- 
selves exclusively to self-improvement and the furtherance of 
the objects of the Ashrama are admitted as mmates and trained 
to be workers and teachers The mmates are allotted such 
works at the Ashrama, manual and mteUectual, as they are 
fitted to do, or capable of doing ’ 

This helping in the general work of the Ashrama, practued 
in the epirit of Xarma Yoga, takes up five or six hours daily For 
the rest of the day the members are free to practise self- 
improvement by private and class study, meditation and Japam. 
Classes are held on Western and Eastern philosophy, the former 
in English and the latter In English, Sanskrit or Bengali, as is 
convenient Manual lubonr includes press work, agricu lture 

* From “ A Brief History and Report of Work " from 
1899 to 1913 
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andgardemcg acd the supemaioo of otber outdoor^rorks Ho 
external worship of images pictures etc or any religious cere- 
mony or ritual except Viraja Homa {a allowed. 8mce the time 
of the inception of the Ashtama up to the end of 1910 32 
workers were admitted in all out of which 12 were unsuccess 
ful in continuing the life of renunciation or were ucsuitable and 
thus left Out of the remainder 6 are at present workers at the 
Ashrama 3 died m harness and 11 are sow useful members at 
other centres of the Ramakrishna Mission in India and abroad 
For the last three Tears it has been the role not to admit any 
Brahmncbarm except through the Belur Math, and such an one 
13 expected to work here for three years at the least 

(6) By lectures and contersafionof or epistolary inter 
course — •Swami Swarupananda the first President of the 
Ashrama went every year or so to many places in the ITmted 
Provinces and Bajputana where he invariably succeeded in 
creating a deep interest m Advaita Vedanta by his life and 
teachings through convenationa and lectures among the higher 
and middle classes In this capacity be visited Almora Haim 
Tal Bilibhit Delhi Allahabad and Kisbangarb He died at 
Kami Tal of pneamoma at the age of 39 on 27th June, 1906, 
when he was there on such a miss on He dehvered two public 
lectures in Allahabad in February l^HU os also did the Swami 
Vimalanaoda which made such an impression upon the local 
gentry that they came forward with an earnest request to them 
to open a centre there assuring them of tbeir full support 
Swam Vimnlananda also did good work in Haini Tal for two 
months m 1903 and at Bangalore dnneg 1903 and 1906 Both 
the«c Swamis were greallv loved and esteemed by all among 
whom they worked The present writer also visited most of 
the townsin the United Provinces. Punjab Sind Kathiawar 
and also some in the Bombay Presidcncv and Rajputana during 
his tonr from Kovember 1501 to August 1902 m the interest of the 
Prabuddha Bharata Jfapa ^ine and bad thus much opportunity 
of commg m to touch with educated men in every sphere of life 
and making them feel Interested in the life work and mission 
of the Bwami Vivekananda 

(c) By literature — Swami Vivekananda intended to m..ke 
the Advaita Ashrama the centre among other things of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, for diffusing Vedanta teachings by 
means of a monthly joamal and other publications in E^hsh, 
and It is gratifMng to note that the Ashrama has been dis 
charging this function with admirable and ever growing success 
notwithstanding all the difficulties tn conducting a Press in the 
midst of the Himalayan jungles 63 miles from the nearest rail 
way station, and at a height of 6300 feet above the sea level 
When the Swamiji was living at Almora in June 1898 with 
some of his W estem and Indian disciples and Qurubhais the 
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news reached him of the sudden demise of the gifted Editor of 
the monthly journal, Probuddha Bharata, wbch had been 
started two years before at Madras under hia auspices He 
at once made up bis mind to revive the discontinued paper as 
the organ of the Ramaknishna Mission, with Swami Swarupa* 
nanda as its editor (he having had a wide experience in this line 
as the Editor of Dawn, Calcutta for some time), and Mr. 
J H. Sevier as its Manager. A haiid*press with other printing 
requisites was brought up from Calcutta to AJmora and the 
paper made its appearance ID the following August in a new 
garb The idea and the necessity of starting a monastery in a 
cool, secluded hilly region where the East and the West could 
meet and practise the A,dvaita philosophy was discussed and 
decided upon, and it was also thought desirable to have a 
permanent home for the paper. Thus the Mayavati tea estate 
of extensive acreage and jungles end with two commodious 
bouses situated SO miles from Almora, was &ced upon and 
bought, the Press was removed thither and Mr. and Mrs Sevjer 
with Swami Swarupanaoda took up their residence here on the 
19th of March 1899 Prabuddha Bharata was edited and con* 
ducted with remarkable ability by tbe Swami Swarupanandv 
aided by bis Brother-Sannyasins, till his death in June IwS, 
when It was taken over by the present writer, who succeeded 
him as President of the Asbrama The steady increase of 
subscribers ever eince shows that the paper has maintained its 
high standard of excellence During Swam! Swsrupanandas 
term of o£Bce, eight books and pamphlets were issued under the 
title ofthe “Himalayan Senes.’ and the resolution was fotmed to 
popularise the Swamiji's ideasbybnngingoutia a collected form, 
all bis lectures, writings, letters and discourses, etc.. 
they were available, after careful revision and editins „ 

Swami Swarupananda started upon this gigantic task with all 
his usual vigour and earnestness and continued bis work until 
his last illness when a portion of the first part of “ The Complete 
Works of the Swami VivekoDaoda, Mayavati Memorial b<it- 
tion,” had already gone through the Press and a further con- 
siderable portion was also ready for printing. 

The Western and Eastern disciples of Swamiji at the 
Advaita Asbrama undertook the work and devoted the whole 
of their time and energy for four years to bring it to corapsrUoB, 
They have been successful in bringing out five volumes of the 
works, of about 250 pages each, and of the size of 9>< 
inches This great work is expected to be completed In another 
volume containing the rest of the Swamiji’s speeches, 
letters and conversations, with a glossary and Index Bmiuos 
these five parts, the Advaita Aahrama has since 1907 publishea 
the following works" — Works byiko Sicamt' Vtrekananda (1) 
Jnanayoga. (2) Bhakti Yoga. (3) Two lectures on Karma 
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Yoga (4) Modero India (5) Epiatlesof theSwami Vivekananda 
1st Series, Snd Edition (6) Ditto 2nd Series (7) Lectures 
from Colombo to Almora Other Works —(8) The Swami 
Abbedananda s Lectures and Ad&esses m India (9) Srtmad 
Bbagavad Gita hy SwamiSTranipananda 

2 Edccatiokal Wore 

In its early days the Ashrama had the intention of starting 
a free boarding school for boys of the surrounding villages and 
for this purpose provided several of them with free board lodg- 
ing and education for about two years As soontas the boys 
learned to read and write in Bindi and English, 'they were, 
however, taken away by their guardians to bo put to some 
employment, and so the school had to be broken up But it is 
gratifying to learn that all of them are now earning respectable 
wages m various occupations Since then the Ashrama has 
^m time to time opened daily classes Sunday classes and 
evening classes to teach the boys of the villagers and the men 
employed m the Ashrama, Hindi, English and Arithmetic 

3 CHAtuTABLB Work 

The 21a!/avGtt Charitable Dispensary •—Moved by the 
extreme helplessness and euffenng of the poor and ignorant 
Tiilagers in times of illness. tbeSwamis distributed medicines to 
those who came from long distances and themselves went out 
to Bueceur such as were too ill to come for help As their num- 
bers increased, the Ashrama felt the need of opening a regular 
dispensary, under a competent physician , the services of a 
retired Indian doctor were secured for two years at the monthly 
salary of Rs 30, free board and lodging, and the Mayavati 
Charitable Dispensary was started in ITovembir 1903 at tbs 
Ashrama Before appealing to the public for funds, the Ashrama 
bore the entire cost of its maintenance for nearly two vears 
amounting to Rs 1, 030-11 0. 



ir THE PRACTICAL WORK OF 
THE MISSION 

[Th;s leads us to a consideratjoa of the three 
mam features of the Missions Work t*”, — famine 
relief, medical relief and propaganda 'vvork The 
following account of the practical work of the 
Mission IS taken from the Memorial Edition -of the 
life of Swami Vivekananda by his Eastern and 
Western disciples ] 

la the letter part of 1899 India was under the throes of a 
fsnibe which wsa admitted as the severest that the cousti?’ 
had seen ID the last century if not for some centuries past 
With th» modest and limited means at the disposal of the 
Brotherhood the wort accomplished by the Mission was 
perhaps not very much when we cons der the extent and 
depth of the prerailmg distress but the record was admitted 
on ail hands as certainly the most creditaMe Besides the 
example of such altruistic uodertaUngs wss bound to hare its 
wholesome influence on the public generally The Mission 
chose for its scene of labours the State of Eisbangarb in Raj 
putana which was hard hit In common with other places 
Swami Salyanananda was sent there on Koremher to open a 
famine relief centre and an orphanage and thanks to the 
generous support he received from the Durbar he was instru 
mental is snatching from an untimely death as many as 55 boys 
and 30 girls who were housed in two separate buildings kindly 
lent by the 17urbsr Later the number rose to 141 Oa the 
average 400 persons received help daily Ten of the orphan 
boys were found employment at the Carpet Factory and 6 boys 
and 7 girls at the Cotton Mills Major J B Dunlop Smith, 
the Famine Commissioner who visited the orphanage at the 
end of February 1900 wrote in his report The eh Idren 

are In excellent condition and appear to receive every attention 
Thaywere all very happy Mr G Jl, Erwin the Besidect 

at Jevpore being pleased with the work contributed Rs 1 000 
to the orphanage Swamis Iftnaalaaanda, Swsrupaaaoda and 
Atmananda also joined later and greatly helped the work in 
various ways Then Orphanage wrote The Adiocale of 
Lucknow IS a wonder of economy along with efficiency 
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Again, seeing the urgency o* opening a famine relief 
centre in the Central Provinees the Mission sent the Swami 
Suresbirrananda to Ehandwa who started work, there m May 
1900 The funds at his command being limited the Swami 
‘determined to work along the line of supplementing the 
actlcities of the local authonties as had been done at Eish&n- 
girh and at the Lind suggestion of the Peputy Commissioner 
of the Province went in search of respectable families reducea 
to destitution, who would not come out to beg even though 
they night be at the point of death, and supplied them with 
food And hundreds of people who were atari ing being 
physically incapable of doing any work at the Government cen- 
tres, were also inspected by the Swami and given sufficient 
quantities of rice, thus saving their lives In nearly four 
months of work, the total number of persons relieved was 
13,837, of whom 8,343 belonged to high caste poor families 

On 24th September 1899 some parts of the Bhagalpur 
Pistrict in Behar were inundated by a devastating flood 
■WTiole villages were swept awa>, entire families perished and 
hundreds of people became quite destitute Swami Akbanda 
nanda went from his Murshidabad orphanage to the stricken 
area, opened a relief centra at Gboga and worked from ISth 
October to 20th December Swami Sadananda was deputed 
from the Belur Math to help him Ihey succoured 45 villages, 
and nursed manv helpless Cholera patients day and night la 
one place the Swami Akhandananda taught the inhabitants 
howto disinfect and distributed camphor sulphur and incenso 
for the purpose B} this means he made 3 village of CAanefa/s 
free of cholera He olso distributed pieces of cloth to 540 
people who had almost nothing on them Of these 408 were 
destitute widows 3Ir J G Cumming the Magistrate and 
Collector of the district, helped hua with nearly half the money 
and took great interest m the work tMien the work was 
closed he thanked the Swnmis and the Ramokiishna hlission 
for the good work done by them 

3Vhea the terrible landslip occurred at Darjeeling in 1899, 
Swami Shivananda rendered necessary help to many persons 
made homeless and miserable by the catastrophe 

A medical relief work was also carried on by the llama- 
krishna Mission n a rented house in Calcutta from 22od June 
to 23rd Octo^t 1899 

As m the previous year, when plague and cholera broke out 
10 Calcutta in the summer of 1900 but in a more virulent farm, 
the workers of the Ilamakrishna Missioa in cider to prevent the 
spread of the frightful epidemics did much sanitary work 
under the direction of the Swami Sadananda, which exacted the 
admicitloe. u.nd gvatlhide of puhV.c The work waa 
directed to the insanitary buffets of wards 1, 2 and 3, and 
29 
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extended through a period of fixe weeks It was condned mostly 
to the forest classes who were ucahb to pay for cJeansmg and 
disinfecting their huts drams and closets which were kept m 
the most dltby condition The kind and amount of work done 
Will be realised when it is itated that within that short period* 
no less than 1 300 bustee huts and 64 pucca houses were cleans 
ed and disinfected including drams and closets connected 
therewith open spaces and surroundings of most of them m 
which heaps of refuse had accumulated for months were swept, 
and 160 cart loads of refuse were removed The thorough 
manner m which everything was done was testided to by the 
Sanitary Inspectors of the wards the Divisional Superintendent, 
the Health Officer of Calcutta and the District Medical Officer, 
Plague Department who inspected the work on several occa- 
sions and heartily thanked the Mission for the disinterested help 
it had rendered to improve the sanitation of the city The 
Indian iltrror, a ita leadeeof 29th April, vroto' — '* * • The 
Bamakriahna Mission has its plague volunteers likewise They 
are to be met within Calcutta m the dirtiest streets and filthie^ 
bvateea helping to clear plague spots encouraguig the people, 
coosoltsg them in their affliction and teaching them to live clean 
lives And this is done mtbout the expenditure of zavch 
money* * * ' The work was stopped only when the epidemic 
bad BO far subsided as to make its continuance unnecessary 
A plague camp was also opened at Vaniyambadi m the Madras 
Presidency m the name of Ramakrishna by the local devotees 
of the Bhagavan and of Swami;i in March 1903 for treating 
helpless Hindu patients suffering from the dread disease 
Besidestaking m hand temporury relief measures demanded 
by sudden emergencies caused by famme Oood, plague and other 
visitations of widespread misery, the Swami s idea was to cover 
the land with permanent centres of relief for giving all possible 
aid to the diseased the poor and the betoless people of his 
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‘depecdug apon bhiKsha from the Ckkatrams, there come 
large ntnnbere of mea and women, old and decrepit, awaiting to 
enter into Eternal Freedom afterdeatb In spite of the chari- 
table dispensaries and ^nRosatroe when these people and 
other poor pilgrims fall victims to disease or starvation, they 
are practically found lying m the street's helpless and uncared- 
for The sight of such misery touched the hearts of two 
Erahmacharns of the Mission, who formed the Poor Men’s 
Relief Association and setto work from 13th June 1900, to 
mitigate the distress of the sick and the helpless who were 
placed outside the reach of the existing conventional forms of 
chanty Up to 12tb September, for want of accommodation, 
assistance wa^ given to them in the streets and pftais. or in the 
bouses of the invalids Subsequently a small bouse was rented 
in order to give them the fall benefit of the care and attention 
of the workers Out of this email begianiog, the huge propor- 
tions which the present Home of Service has gradually attained 
with its large outdoor dispensary, and Its hospital with numer- 
ous wards and other necessary quarters constructed after the 
best sanitary standards, in its spacious grounds, are a monu- 
ment of tbo untiring Zealand tbecoostant self sacTiSciaglaboars 
of the workers, supported by the handsome donations aud the 
coatmued pecuniary help received (com the public Up to the 
end of 1913, the Homo relieved 00 less than 43,733 indoor and 
outdoor patients and sufferers from other sources, and the 
work has gone on increasiog ever since in so exceptioaal 
■degree 

Early m 1901 Swami Kalyananda, a disciple of Swamiji's, 
during a pilgrimage to Hardwar, was deeply afi’ected by the 
helpless condition of Sadhue in time of tbeir illness, and felt an 
irresistible impulse to servo the afflicted with medical help and 
nursing He communicated bis resolve to his brother disciple, 
the SwamiSwarupananda of the Advaita Ashiama, Mayavati, 
who fully shared in it and both set to work begging for funds to 
start a Sevashrama, which they succeeded la doing m June 1^901. 
A few phials of medicines were secured and a room was rented 
at Kankhal, with Swami Kalyanandir as doctor, nurse, account- 
ant and all The work steadily prospered, and early in 1903 
during the KiimbAa mela at Hardwar a branch centre was 
worked with great success at HrisbiLcsb, where a large number 
of Sadhus congregate to pass the winter months With growing 
^appreciation and support from the pious public, the scope of 
work gradually widened, permanent quarters for a hospital and 
outdoor dispensary were constructed with several wards and 
the relief, which was at the outset confined to the indoor 
treatment of Sadhus only, was extended to all helnless 
pilgrims aod poor people who eousht the aid of the 
Home The record of work done during thirteen and 
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a ' half years up to December 1914, la striking evidence' 
of its utility and importance aa within that period it has 
relieved 66,362 indoor and outdoor patients 

The Sevashramas of Brmdaban and Allahabad being estab- 
lished several years after Swamijis passing, do not come 
within the scope of ‘this chapter Mention may only 
be made that during the six years ending m 1912, 
the former treated 66 450 indoor and outdoor patients, 
and the tatter treated 5 856 patients m 1912 The work 
of relief is carried on in all the centres mentioned 
above in a purely non sectarian spirit, and Hindus from 
the highest to the lowest caste as well as Mahommedans, 
Christians and people of other religious persuasions are served 
with equal care and attention. In considering the works 
accomplished by all these Sevashramas it must be remembered 
that, if they had not had to encounter a keen day to-day 
struggle between the increasing demands for Seva and the 
inadequate supply of funds to meet them, they could have 
accomplished an incalculably greater amount of work with a. 
more proper degree of efficiency 

These four permanent charitable institutions of the Mis- 
sion, if will be noticed have sprung up in the four holy places 
of pilgrimage, which hold undisturbed sway over the tsiods of 
millions of all classes of Hindus. * The Hindu stendpomt.” as 
has been remarked in the First General Report issued by the 
Ramakrishna Mission. is that tbe most fundamental coocero 
of mao IS religion and all social and cmc activities must grow 
out of and revolve round that centre In India, for example, 
the national characteristic is to develop cities round tbe 
temples, while in Europe cities evolve round centres of com- 
mercial and political activity Tbe Hindu Sbastras also spe- 
cially extol m one voice, chanty m places of pilgrimage. In 
fact, It IS a part of national economy in India to direct tbe- 
liberality of the people towards those who devote their lives 
more or less to the cause of spirituality This important prin- 
ciple together with tbe universal impulse of chanty in the pre- 
sence of distress, underlies the noteworthy fact of the Sevash- 
ramas springing up in the holv places " Moreover, as says 
The Brahmavadtn “Tbe Bamakriahna Homes of Service 
represent a spontaneous effort of the higher federation of 
Hinduism to come to the assistance of the local, or communal 
or purely CIVIC consciousness in an ago of crisis and transition 
Its birth IS in religion but its goal as beSts the modern world, 
IS CIVIC Religion'inspiies, but does not limit its activities The 
brotherhood seeks to serve the city In the fact that such 
service arises, and arises epontaneoush, we ffnd a proof of the 
undying strength of the Motherland In tbe aim it proposes to 
itself, wo read the adequacy of the Sanatana Dharma to every 
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phase of the developmefat of ciyilisatioD • * “TheRama- 
krishna Mission is now the centre of vast spiritual miluence, 
and all that is good and all that 19 holy, m this and many other 
lands in the East and the West, is certain to respond to that 
influence " 

As IS well-known, Swamiji had well-defined schemes for 
-the education of Hindu boys and girls on truly national lines 
Though the Ramakrishna Mission was not in a position to take 
It up on an adequate scale, some humble beginnmgs wei^e made 
in the direction of a practical solution of the problem before 
' and after his passing. The notable ot these were the Sister 
Nivedita’s Girls' School at Calcutta, and the Ramakrishna 
Orphanage at Sargachi u Mursfaidabad District The Swami 
Akhandananda instructed by the Swami Vivekananda himself 
as how to proceed in the proper lines in regard to the education 
and uplifting of the masses, has been ever since laying down 
his life by slow degrees trying to solve this most important prob- 
lem, though constantly handicapped for want of means and 
resources His scheme 10 general is well worth reproducing 
herefrom the First General Report df the Ramakrishna 
Mission — ' 

*' His idea is to start model institutions on a scale calculat- 
ed to illustrate to educated men the methods by which the 
rural classes are to be approached and the light of knowledge is 
to be diffused among them These institutions will provide 
respectively for the following items of work 1 st, orphanage 
work,— taking parent'll car* of rural children having none to 
lOOk after them, 2 cd , rcliei work.— combating disease, misery 
in any form, and sudden v,^ourges of nature , 3 rd general 
education, 4 tb, training in useful industries and arts, 5 th, 
training IQ modern agncuUur il methods, 6 th , separate provi- 
sion for giving medical aid, nursing, refuge and nseful educa- 
tion to girls , and 7 th , organising of all these classes of work 
^ ID tha district centre and its rural branches with a spiritual 
‘ outlook on life and its activities Thus, with a central workers’ 
Ashrama conducted on a religious basis, there will be six sepa- 
rate institutions setup side b/ side m this district centre 
where tbe whole work of the uplifting of the masses will bo 
continued From this district centre as the headquarters will 
be spread a network of village organisations specialising tech- 
nical training and relief according as the needs of the local 
area dictate The district Ashrama and the Orphanage -will 
also make it a pomt to Initiate trained young men from the 
proper classes mto a life consecrated to all this work and 
scatter them throughout the rnral areas with or without some 
professional pursuit for their own ^velihood as the case may 
oemanefi the idea being to make mraf peopfe tully participate 
im all the nobler ideals of life for which the Ramakrishna 
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Mias on stands, not simp); as pasaire Vrecipients but also as 
tbeir active promulgators Evidently it is proper to make our 
help reach the rural people who hve m the Tillages and 
not to make them come to us m the towns for 
that help The nation we should remember 

Fussing on to a brief sumer of the Maths and Ashramas 
established during the latter part of Swamiji s lifetime, mention 
must be made of the RamaLrisbna Adraita Ashrama of Benares 
A small beginning iQ the direction of a religious institution for 
inculcating the life and teachioga of Sri BamsWrishna was made 
there in 1900 by Swami Achalananda, then a Brahmacham * 
In June 1902, Swami ShiTananda was sent by Swamiii from 
the Belur Math to start an Ashrama on a permanent and wider 
basis to carry on the missionary and monastic work at Benares 
The objects of the Ashrama are, (Ij to tram young men in 
Brahmacharyam and mould their character after the teachings 
of Sri Bamakrishna and the Swami Vivekananda , (2) to 
tram spiritual and secular educators by encouraging arts and 
industries and populari«iDg the study of Vedanta and other 
systems of religious thought as interpreted by the abore great 
teachers, (3) to carry on the work inaugurated by them, of 
frateroisiag with the various creeds of the world knowing them 
to be so many phases of the one Eternal Universal Beligton » 
(4) to give primary education to boys by opening a school in 
the Ashrama, (5) to translate the life and teachings of Sn 
Ramakrishna and of Swaroiji in Hindi By dint of persere* 
ranee and devotion of the Swami Sbirananda, and, later on, of 
Brahmachari Chandra, the Ashrama has gradually risen to 
eminence and become a permanent and useful institution in the 
holy city , 

From the year 1900 the Swami Vijnanananda commenced 
work at Allahabad with the PrahmavadiU Club, which had 
been started by same earnest followers of Swaoiji for the study 
and discussion of religious subjects Later on, the Swami 
considered it proper to invest his work with a public character 
and founded a Math in the city dedicated to purely monastic 
purposes, with a Sevasbrama connected with it 



Ill —THE MISSION’S WORK IN FOREIGN 
LANDS 

Vol IV of the Himalayan Edition of the S\;ami 
Vivekananda’s life contains a narrative of the work 
of the Ramakrishna Mission in England and 
America The following account, though by no 
means up to date, gives an idea of the elaborate 
'propaganda uork earned on *by the Mission m 
foreign countrira 

Turniagtothe propasaoda work carried oa in foreign 
lands we find the Sister UiveditA worlase ia England sad 
Scotland for nearly a year frootlie latter part of 1900 as she 
had dose m America prior to this educating the public opinion 
on the life and ideals of Indian womanhood^ dispelling many of 
the false notions that were current andpresenting an altogether 
new Iisht with cegard to them ^liereTer she lectured she 
set forth with her usual vehemence her scheme of educating 
the Indian women on true national lines All such work done 
by Western women, she insisted, most be based upon a patient 
and roverent study and a thorough knowledge of their lives 
their pbilosophv and their customs They should not ride 
rough shod over their prejudices but thoroughly Hmduiae 
themselves and educate and develop their particular inborn 
characteristics She pointed out that Hinduism with all its 
faults was the most magniGcent system of civilisation and 
supplied the finest educational instrument that the world had 
ever seen The great ideal of Indian womanhood, she pointed 
out, was not romance but renunciation and that this ideal 
should be strengthened and not impaired in giving the Hindu 
women education on modem prscticalit> 

In the period under review besides the work carried on by 
the Swami Yivekanauda id the West and especially m Cali- 
fornia as already describe^ striking progress was achieved 
through the untirmg exertions of the Swami Abhedananda in 
the United States of America Through the generous subsenp 
tions and co-operation of students and frienda the Iieadquar 
ters of the Vedanta Society of Hew York was established on 
a suitable Site with Its class rooms office and Lbrary on ISth 
October 1899, and the Swami A^edananda resumed his public 
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lectures from the next weei. n the Tuxedo Hall and in Madison 
Ayenne, and continued them throughoat the winter and spring 
on Sunday afternoons He also lectured and tield classes in the 
Vedanta Society during the week days On Jnne lat, bo 
addressed the New England Cremation Society of Boston at 
their annireisary meeting, and on the next day spoke before 
an audience of 1,000 persons at the anniversary of the Free 
Religious Association of America on “ The Conception of Im- 
mortality ' Both the lectures were most favourably received . 
After visiting Waltham, Concord and Walden Pond, he went to 
Newport and gave an address on SOth June m the parlour of 
Ladd Villa on the '* Religious Ideas of the Hindus" Rev Dr. 
Cutter, a Unitarian Minister who introduced the SwacQi, greeted 
him at the close of the meeting saying, “ Swami, I do not know 
whether I have made yon a better Hindu, but surely you have 
made me a better Christian ** On the next day, the Swami gave 
another parlour talk m the City On July 1st, he went to the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire as the guest of Mr 
Hersehel C Parker of the Appalachian Mountalo Club of 
Boston, and on the 8 th, spoke before it on the *• Philosophy of the 
Hindus." He then went to Worcester, Mass, to attend the 

Bummer school lot teachers in ClatV Umvcrslty He nUended 

courses on Child Study. Physiology, Mineralogy, Aoatomy. 
Philosophy, Anthropology with laboratory appliances, and deli* 
vered a lecture before the students on the Philosophy of the 
Hindus, which was highly appreciated Then bo made a 
journey of 500 miles to Lily Dale, the summer home of the 
Spiritualists, and on Invitation from them attended their seances 
and meetings and spoke on Spiritualism as understood by the 
InSian sages So favourable and profound was the Iroprosston 
made forlhe Vedanta philosophy that a permanent body of 
students was formed to continue the study of the VMant'u 
After visiting the summer school that was being held at Chant- 
anqua, the Swami went la the middle of August to Greenacre, » 
Maine another journey of several hundred miles, and lectured 
tbnee before the Monsalvat School for the Study of Compara- 
tive Religions, which used to bo held annually under thf ovc^ 
spreading branches of an ancient tree known as " The Swami a 
Pine," since the Swami Vivekananda taught there The subjects 
were “Is Hinduism Pantheistic?" •* Re rcamatlon , and 
" The Spiritual Influence of India id the West." Receiving there 
a wire from the Swami Vivckananda on his arrival in America 
in companywith the Swami Turiyananda be hastened to bis 
home, in the Catskill Mountains After spending tea happy days 
With them he returned to New York on October 1st to 
tho work of the Vedanta Society. During these travels of . 000 
rules or more the Swam! met and spoke to several thousands of 
people, many of whom were hightf^ucated, prominent in the 
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professions, or engaged lO higher education and m rebgious 
work 

The work of the Vedanta Society of New Tork for the season 
1899 — 1900 began from the middle of October with Swami 
Abhcdananda delivering a senes of ten Sunday public lectures 
at the Tuxedo Hall up to December, which were very largely 
attended Week day meetings were regularly held at the head- 
quarters, where the Swarai gave a course of lectures on Karma 
Yoga on Tuesday evenings, interviews and personal instructions 
by appointment on Wednesday afternoons, class instruction 
followed by meditation on Thursday evenings, and readings 
from the Upanishada with comments on Saturday mornings 
Questions and answers followed all the lectures and classes, and 
there was a daily meditation hour from 4 to 5 P U The Sunday 
public lectures at the Tuxedo Hall ended on 1st April, and the 
Swami Abhedananda after a long and successtul season of hard 
work left New York on April 6 th to fulfil some engagements to 
’ecture in other cities such as, Cambridge and Worcester, 
ilassachussetts, and other places In the vicinity of Boston 

After visiting Worcester. Mass, the Swami Abbedananda 
lectured at Lynn on the ** Religion and Philosophy of the 
Hindus '* before the Outlook Club to an audience of 300 women. 
It being a women's Club In Waltbaro Macs, he spoke before 
the Psychomatb Society on tbe ** Motherhood of Qod ' On 
SSod Apnl he addressed the Conferences for the Comparative 
Study of Religions 10 Cambridge Mass , his topic being, “Rama- 
■krishna A Real Alahatman ** Prof Lanman and Prof Fay 
of the Harvard University listened with interest to the lecture 
the former, the celebrated Professor of Sanskrit in the Harvard 
University, addressing the audience on the “ Spirituality of the 
Hindus " The Swami was the honoured guest of the Charming 
Club of Boston on the 23rd at a reception given in the Vendome 
Hotel, and was invited to speak alter dinner On the 26th he 
addressed an audience of $00 persons on the Religious Ideas of 
the Hindus ’ at the Liberal Congress ofReligioasthat was being 
held at Boston at the time Tbe lecture proved to be most 
...engrossing Dr R Heber Newton of New York, one of 
America's most emment clergymen, spoke in appreciative terms 
of Hindu thinkers and spiritual leaders After the lecture 
Swami abhedananda said to him, “Toti have paid us s great 
tribute " ** You deserved it, ’ was the emphatic reply That 
same evemng he was invited to dine with Prof Lanman He 
expressed great sympathy and interest m the Vedanta work 
which the Swamis were conducting in that coimtry Tbe 
Swami made him and Dr Newton honorary members of the 
Vedanta Society The Swam* also met and Interested by his 
talks Borne of the distinguished professors of the Harvard Uni- 
•versity,suchas,PresidentElijt,PKif Lyons, and Prof Fay.and 
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abo 0 C Everett of OiTialtf School On 29th he attended a 
loctufo by Prof Royco on Nietzsche the great German philos* 
opber After the lecture he «as asked by the chairman to make 
some remarks on the subject In bis address the Swami shoved 
the difTercnco between Nietzsches philosophy nndthe principles 
of tho Vedanta The next day be returned to New York. 

All these activities created an evergrowing interest in the 
Vedanta, which was evidenced in many ways,— in lonng and 
reverent attitude to the Swamis, In attendance at the meetings, 
m financial support in tho sale of Vedanta literature, in appli* 
cation to the Swamis to lecture m various places and to write 
articles for periodicals etc^ and in the notices in the newspapers 
abowiag respectful consideration of the Vedanta philosophy and 
roligion The Swomi proved himself not only an able and 
eificient teacher, but furthered the success of the work in every 
other way, bv his remarkablo organising power, sound judgment 
and caasideration, careful attention to the needs of the Society 
to the minutest details, and by bis power of adaptability to 
Western methods of work and teaching 

The Vedanta Society bad recently removed to a choicer 
locality and more commodious quarters at 55tb Street, occapr~ 
lag an entire house of four floors This gave a new impetus to 
the work. During the summer tbe Sunday afternoon lectures 
were delivered in the Society rooms and tbe classes and other 
meetings were continued as mentioned before Dorutg the 
course of tbe season IS93— 1<KH) Swami Abbedananda formed a 
Yoga class and'gavo practical lessons in breathing exercises 
concentration, meditation and self-control to such earnest 
students and members as applied for instructions 

During June and most part of July Swann Vivekauanaa 
etayed in the Vedanta Society rooms ond helped his Brotber- 
Swamis by holding classes and delivering lectures The Sister 
Nivedita also lectured twice on^The Ideals of Hindu women, 
and ■* The Ancient Arts of India Her talks and lectures were 
most entertaining and instructive to tbe audience The Vedanta 
classes and lectures m New York were closed In the middle ot 
July and Swami Abbedananda after taking a little rest ot 
nearly two weeks in the Adirondack Mountains went to Chester- 
field, Indiana and lectured on 5th August before the Indiana 
Association of Spiritualists Tho audience numbering about 
7 000 people were enthusiastic. On the 7th, ho 
“Immortality,” and on the 7th on “Remcamation.'^ Then ne 
went to Greenacre iia Massachussets and gave two 
Bhagavadgita and held meditation meetmgs under tne 
“Swami's Fine ” The closing lecture of the 
was the lecture of the Swami Vivekananda on jv_ 

which was read by Swami Abbedananda, and greatly enjoyoa Dy 
all On 23rd September, Swami Abbedananda lectured beiore 
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the Appalachian Mountain Club of Boston at a beautiful snca- 
mer resort called Minnewasca He then returned to New York 
and spoke before the Metaphysical Convention on the “Univer- 
sality of the Vedanta * He was kindly invited to represent the 
Hindu and Sanskrit scholars of India at a public meeting held 
In the Columbia Umversitv as a tribute to the memory of the 
late Prof Max Muller, and spoke on behalf of India acknowledg- 
ing her indebtedness to him for the great serviceg done by him 
in the cause of her phiiosophr and religion 

Swann Abbedananda resumed bis public lectures on Sun- 
day afternoons at Carnegie Lyceum, New York, from November 
for the season of 1900 — 1901 He also gave a special course of 
lectures at the Vedanta library on Tuesday evenings and held 
Yoga clisses on Thursday evenings fbe Childrens class, 
which bad been stained by the Swami Tunvananda, was also 
reopened On December 13th, the Swami was invited to speak 
before the Council of Jewish women at Temple Israil, m the 
city, and gave an interesting talk oa the Festivals of the ancient 
Jews His broad and liberal views regarding Judaism were 
highly appreciated On the first Sunday of the New Year it 
was most apropos that he should speak on tbe “ Religious Need 
of tbe Twentieth Century*’ 10 tbe Carnegie Lyeeum Tbe 
lecture was favourably noticed m the prominent papers His 
lectures oa “ How to be a Yogi drew large audiences manv of 
whom were so impressed that they docked in numbers to him 
afterwards to receive instructions on ^oga practices The 
Swami discreetly chose from amoogst them only those who 
were really earnest, and opened another Yoga class for these 
new students On Februarv l®th he spoke on “Mv Master,” 
which made a profound impression on everyone Sri Rama- 
Lnshna a Birthday anniversary was fittingly celebrated 00 tbe 
next day, as was the Christmas Day before 

Swami Abbedananda left hew York at the end of June and 
after a few dors nt the Buffalo Fair and a visit to Cleveland 
went to Cslifornia On his way be met friends on all sides who 
considered it a privilege to render hm every service in th^ir 
power lavitstions to talk and lecture were ererywhere 
pressed upon him He reached San Francisco on the 29t!r of 
July During his stay there he met the class of the Veda"ta 
Society at Us regular meetings and gave a public lecture at tbo 
Union Square Hall on September 1st oa “'rt'bst is Vedanta? 
On the urgent soliciation of Prof Howissoa, professor of philo- 
sophy In the University of Califomix Berkeley. ho deUrered a 
lecture on the Cth before tbe faculty and students of that insti- 
tution After stiyingfor afew davsat the ShsntI Ashrama and 
the Vedanta centre at Los Angeles he returned to N«w k orfc at 
the beginning of October, J901, and was highly p’eased with 
the encouraging state of affairs that met him on its ammf. 
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He resumed the Vedanta Trork for the season of 1901 — 
■with unusual strength and vitality gained during his restful 
vacation spent in his journey to the Pacific coast Ho began 
his Sunday public lectures at the Carnegie Lj ceam and conduct- 
ed the classes and other meetings id the Vedanta Society as in 
the past year We need not recount his varied activities here m 
detail any more Suffice it to say that it was greatly due to 
his untiring perseverance and faithfulness that the message of 
Vedanta steadily spread into broader fields and gained n firmer 
foothold in the lives of many American students Each succeed- 
ing lecture found him making e larger application and attract- 
ing grestsr numbers, who became earnest students of (ho 
philosophy he taught with such impressive eloiju-ncc, simpli- 
city, and directness Under his able control and management, 
the vrofk of organisation was fully accomplished, and the So- 
ciety cane to be accepted and recognised as nn established fact 
hy prominent persons and even by many ministers of the Chris- 
tian Church Everything seemed to point to an awakening on 
the part of the public to the fact that the Vedaota was n power 
to be reckoned with In the United States 

The Swami Turiyananda began work in Montclair, near 
New York, bolding a class cn Tuesday afternoons and soon on 
the lot e and veneration of all who erme m contact with him A 
tievcfeature of work in New York was In his charge, this being 
the Children's class on Saturday afternoons, in which rooral 
-instructions were given by him through stones from the Hlto- 
padesha and other Indian books in a most in‘eresting and help- 
ful manner He also conducted a meditation class with an in- 
creasing number of students The lectures and classes in the 
Vedanta Society of New York were cooducted hy him during 
April, jifty and part of June of the yesr 1900, in the absence cf 
the Swami Abhedananda. anJ bis presence was of great advm- 
(age and help to the students Later be went to Cambridge is 
the guest of .Mrs Ole Bull and delivered nn address before the 
Cambridge Conference on Sankaracharya. After retumin^g to 
New York he leR for California to work there md to establish 
o Shanti Ashrama m a beautiful and secluded plica In the 
mountains In ‘the San Antone Valley, Santa Clara County, 
about 12 miles from the Lick Observatory The largo tract of 
land there was the gift of Miss Minnie C Ooock On the 8th 01 
July, the Swami Turiyananda orri>ed at Alhambra, near Los 
Angeles Thcncodie went to Los Angeles and wo-ked there for a 
counle of weeks Onthe2'ithof July he arrived at San Fran- 
cisco and took chnrge of (be work of the Vedanta Society there 
On 29‘h be gave an address on the Gita at the Home of rru.o. 
He held meditation classes in the Society until 
when accompanied by twelve students he wmt to establlsb tne 
F.bj.eV ArVjimA jsuJ #he JUws of the students who 
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lired with him, in a remarkably spiritual wa^ On the 24th 
of Januarj' 1901, tbo Swami resoired his work m the citj and 
as ha laid greater emphasis on meditation and other practical 
spiritual exercises, bcdoiliheld meditation classes from Slst 
January to March 26th at the hall of the Vedanta Societj, with 
regular lectures altcrnatoU on the Gita and Raja \ogaoa 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings On March 26th the Swumt 
left for Los Angeles where he taught and lectured for 8o%ctM 
weeks, returning later to the Ashrama In September, In the 
company of a few students he mads a trip to Lake Doncer nnd 
thence returned to San Francisco and continued his work there 
until December Slat Then be again went to Los Angeles nnd 
later to the Shanti Ashrama where he trained the students 
who accompanied him m the practices of meditation Unfortii* 
nately under the severe strain to which be put himself In the 
work of training his pupils his health broke down and accord* 
mg to the request of the Swami Vivekanaoda he rcturiiolto 
India for rest and recupeptioo, sailing on the Cth of June, 1904 , 
A farewell reception was given to him bi his devoted students, 
who were too loath to part from their beloved teacher win 
literally sacrificed himself toioitiatetbem m the )o>'< and m>s 
teries of higher life 



IN'3)IM TALES 

OF 

FUN. FOLLY AND FOLK-LORE 
A COLLECTION OF THE 
TALES OP TEMNAL RAMAN 
TAXES OP MARIADA RAMAN 
TALES OF RAJA BIBBAL 
KOMATI WIT AND WISDOM 
THE SON IN LAW ABROAD 
NEW INDIAN TALES 
TALES OF RAYA AND APPAJI 
FOLKLORE OF THE TELUQUS 

The pubbsbers hope that their venture In presenting 
under one cover all the 184 tales scattered in eight 
different booklets and in offering this handy voluae 
for almost half the original price will be appreciated 
by the reading public The book as it is, Is an epitome 
of the wit and wisdom of the various peoples of India 
PRESS OPINIONS 

C7ii>if and Military Oa cite— The tales are amusing 
and to the folklorist may be of special interest 
The Madras Mail — Disticctlv amusing and illustra 
itve at some phase or other of the complex character 
of Hindu Society 

cr Eight Booklets la One Volume 
Price Re 1-4 

To Subscribers of the * lodian Review " Re One 


W The Annual Subscription to the JiEVJElV 
ts Es S {fii'C) Subscription can commence from 
any month Any one who wishes to luy boohs at the 
reduced rates must remit Jts S one year s subsenp- 
Uon to the Eeiiew tit advance 


GA Natesan&ConSunkuramaChettiStreet Madras 




I SPEECHES AND WRITINGS [ 

-S WITH JJJ INTHODUCnOV i 


BY MR, C F. ANDREWS 

WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH AND AN 4CC0UNT 
OP THE SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN sIBUOOLE 


BY MR. H. S. L. POLAK. 

Second Edition* Kerited nnd 
VUh nmerous P9rt»Its, lilustratlons & cartoons. 
Clotli Booad oter 500 pages. lodezed 
Bs 5. To Subscribers of the '* Indian Jieitea,"^a 2«8. 

M. K. GANDHI: An Indian Patriot In S. Alrica 

BY THE REV, J. DOKE 

■With an iNTRODCcrm Bt LORD AltPTHILL 

A cheap, popular edition of this inspirmg book 
written by a KCeat Christian fnend acd admirer of 
Mr Gandhi and his v-ork lo South Africa is now for 
the first time published in India in a handy form. 

Price Re. l.ToSQbscTiber* of lLe"ReT5ew" As. 12. 


The ^nnuot Subsertphon to the “ /.V^/^^V 
VIE^'^" la^s. i'fte The pnec of a single copyia 
Ee One. Those uho tcant bools at concession rates 
must remit Es 5, a nears aubscn/tion tn advance. 

G.A. Ifatesan&COvSQnkurama Chetti Street, Madras. 



THE FIRST INDIAN GOVERNOR 


mi 
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HIS SPEECHES & WRITINGS 

With a Biographical Sketch and a Frootispiece 
Sook Post, London — We are esceedmgly glad to 
have it becaus" the little rolume (price rupees 3) is 
Dot only a moaumeDt to a mse and patriotic states 
man of the Empire botaho a rereJation of the fae 
material ^hich the Empire has at its disposal for the 
CO operatiTe goTeraance of the great and wondrous 
la&d of Hind 

Every page reveals a mao who is neither extremist 
nor reactionary a mao inled with an ucciueoebable 
ardour for the betteTment of his people, n ho sees, 
nevertheless that the law of life ordams that whether 
ID individuals or 10 states progress must be gradual, 
a man who is proud of his own race and believes in it 
and its dest,inv , a mao with independence m his soul i 
who therefore never squeals " oppression I 

Cloth Bound and Indexed 

Price Rs. 3 | 

To Subseriberi of the ’’ladiao Her(ew”K4 2>8« : 


ts" The annuaf aubscwjition fotAe INDIAN' PB 
VIEW' xsPs Ftvetmly The pnee o/ a sinp(e copy 
ts Ee One Tho^ toko tcaiti boois at concession 
rates must remit Eg S one pears subscription in 
advance. 

G A Nsteian&Co Fublishen George Town Madras 
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INDIAN POLITICAL LITERATURE 

MK G^ndh] AcladiaaPatrJotlQSoQtb Afnca TVjtb 
an introduction by Loird Amptiull Price Be 1 To 
Bubscnfacrs of tba Iiidtan Bevteut As 12 

Gandhi s Speechn end Vrliings —With an Intraduo 
tionbyMr Andrcwe aad a biosrapbieal sketch cf 
■Gendbi by Mr Polak Cloth bound, indexed Ba 3 
To Subscribers of I B ” Be 2-8 
Lord Slnha's Speeches & 17ritlngs With a biographical 
eketob & portrait Bs 3 ToSobaenbersof ZB Bs 2>8 
Madan Mohan Malaviya s Speeches Cloth bound Bs ^ 
To Subscribers of *Z-R Be 2 8 , 

Gokhale s Speeches and Vritlngs^CIoth bound Third 
Edition Price Bs 4* To Subscribers of*' I b Bs 
T he Indian NatlonalCongress —A new and np to 3a£« 
edition Full text of all the Presidential Addresses, 
Besolctions Portraits of all the Congress Presidents 
With an Index Bs 4 To Subscribers of* LB.’ Bs 3 
Surendranath Banerleas Speeches and Vrlllngs — C odd 
prebeasieecollectioc Ra 3 To8ubBcnbers**LR 3.8 
Vacha's Speeches end T7rl(fngs — ConpreheDsire col 
lection Price Bs 3 To Subscribers of “LB.’ Bs 2 8 
Vedderburns Speeches and 'Writings— An up to-date ^ 
collection Price Bs 3 To Subscribers of ’ lA Bs 2-8 
Dsdabhal Nsoroils Speeches end Writings.— Second 
Edition. Be 3 To Subscribers of “LB ' Bs 2 8 
The CoTemance cl India By Babu Goyinda Das 
Price Rb 3 To Subscribers of ' LB.” Be S 8 
Indian National Eyolulion By AavicaCharanMazum 
dar NewEdn. P» 3 lo Subscribers of “LR. Bs 2^ 
Ssrollni Naldu s Speeches and Wridngs Second Bdl 
tion Price Re 1 4 To Subscribers of ** lA Bel 
Montsgu’s Indian Speeches. — ^A oew nnd up-to-date 
edition. Price Bo 18 ToSnbscriberBOf“lB. ’ Bel-4 
Morley's Indian Speeches — Crown Sto., BeTisedand 
•enlarged. PriceBe 3 6 ToSubscnberBof“LB.’ Be 1-4 
Kssh Behari Chose s Speeches and Writings Second 
E^tjon. Be 1 4 To Subscribers of * LB, Be (hie 
King George’s Speeches on Indian Affairs Price 
Be One T-* Suboenbere of “lA.” As 12 
Mrs Besant's Speeches end Writings on Indian Questions 
PriceBe. 1-S. ToSnbacriben of**JA.’ Be 1*4 


<j A. Nntesand: Co .,Pnbluhcrs, Georgo Town,Msdis» 




INDIAN ARTS, INDUSTRIES & AGRICULTURE 

Indian IndusttUI and Economic Problems Sy Pfo/^ 
V" G Kale, Fergusson College, Poona, Second Edition'^ 
Price Be 1 - 8 . To Subeenberaofthe “Indian Review,’ 
Re 1-4 

The Swadeshi Movement — ^ASymposuini by Represent 
ative Indians and Anglo-Indians Second Edition Re 
1-4 To Subscribers of tho “Indian Review," Re 1 
Agricultural Industries In India. By SeeJick R Sayani 
With an introduction by Sir Vltaldas DamodarThaefc 
ersey Second edition. Roviaed and enlargeiL Be 1 
To Subscribersof the “Indian Review As 12 
Essays on Indian Art. Industries and Education By 
B.B HaveIl,Re 1-4 To Subeonbereof the “LR ’ Re 1 
bsay’s on Indian Economics. (Third Edition ) By 
Mahaclev Govind Ranade Price Re 2 To bubscribere 
of the “LR " Be 1-8 

Industrial India By Otyn Barlow, M A Second Ed] 
tlon. Be 1 To Subacribera of the “ I R " As 12 
lilt-irrigation By A Cbattertoo. Second Edition 
Beviaed and enlarged. Price Re 2 To Subsonbere of 
the “Indian Beview," Be. 1-8 
i The Improvement of Indian Agriculture —Some Lessons 
from Awi flfieft By Cathetyne Stngb Second Edition 
^ce Re 1 ToSubicnbera of the ’Indian Review,* 
As. 12 


THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

riaw» o! r»pm*alttlr‘a laJlwaii *axl»’la>lUat 
Contains among others the views of Dadabhai 
'laoroji H ELtbe GaekwarofBaroda, H K the Maha- 
raja of Dharbunga, O EL OoUiale, Dr Sir Rash Behari 
Qbose, Hon Sir Farulbboy Ourrimbhoj Ebrahlm, Mr 
M. K. Qandbi, Sir B. N Mookerjoa, Sir D £ Waoha 
Hon. Rao Bahadur R N Afndholkar, Hon Pandit 
Jfadan Mohan Malaviya, Mra Besant, Mr TilaV, Mr 
Surondranath Banenoa, and also ofLordMmto, Lord 
Carmichael, Lord AmpthiU, etc 

Second Edtlfon Bevtfed and Enlarged 
Price Re 1-4 To Subecrlbera of “IB " Re 1 

O A.lIatoiao&Co,Pnblifbete,OeorgoTowii.Madra», 



HIHDU REttGIOH AND PHILOSOPHY 


Sri Sinksracharya. — — Hla Life aod Times By O.N . 
Srishnsawamy Aiyar, l.t II —His Phfloaopby 
By Pandit Sitanath Tattrabbosban. Both in one 
Tolame As 12 To Sabscnbors of “LR." As 8. 

Sri Madhva and MadSwalso. — A abort Histone Sbstsh 
By O N Kriahnaswamy Alyar, « As. 12 To Sabs- 
cnbers of the “ lodiatt Review.'* As. 8 

Sti Ramanulacharya. — Hta Life and Times By B* 
Xfishnaswaml Alyangar, tl. 1 . His Philosophy By T 
Rajagopataehariar, M.s . BA. As. 12. To Subscribers 
of the “ Indian RoTiew," As 8. 

The Life and Teschtngs of Buddha. By A Dbarmapala. 
Prise Aa. 12 2ad Edo. To Sobacribera of “ L R*** As 8 

Sri Sankaracharya'a Select T7orks.-~Tbe Test in Sans- 
krit Devanagin type and an Eoetish Trao«!rttioii. By 
6 V'enfcalaramaoan. B.A. Bnce Re. 1-8. To Sabsort- 
bera of tbe ** Indian Review,** Re. L 

The Valshnavalte Refornen o! India.— Critiea) Bketabae 
of tbair Lives and Wntiogs ByT RapgopalaebarbA 
M A. m. Price Pe L To Subscrib-ra of the •‘IR.*^ 
Am. It 

Srsol Vivfkananda.— Aoexbauative and eomprebab* 
sire colIestioQ of his speeches and wrltinics 
^our portraits Fifth Editloa Price Ra 3 To 
Sabseribers of tbe ** Indian Review, ** Re 2 8 

Aspects of (he Vedants. By various writers. Second 
Elitioa.As 12 To Subscr^rs of tbe **! R.,** As 8. 

Ten Tamil Saints By Mr M B. PuraaliDgam Fitlai, 
B A.^ UT Price As 12 To Suhsenbers of "LR., " Ae. A 

Indla*s Untouchahle Saints. By K. V. Ramaswami, 
B A., BA. Price Ae € To Bubaenbers of “1 R.. ' Aa. 4 

Essentlais of Hlndaiso As 12 ToSubaenbersof **IRV 
As to 

Hindu Psalms and Ifyeins By Mr K. V Ramavwnml, 
■B A., BJL Price Aa 4 

tfaltreyl AVedlcStery By Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
bbushan Price A& 4 

Vemana, TheTeluguPoet and Saint by Mr C.Ram 
^krishna Raa As. 4 


*Gt A Vatevan A: Co.. Pabthhers, George TVwn. M*dra«. 




BIOaRAPHIES OF 

EMINENT INDIANS. 

A Series of Unifomia Bookloto each with a Portrait 
and a succinct blosrraphioal sketch and oontamme' 
copious extracts from tha spocclies and writings of the 
personages described 

Totu Dutt Raja Ram Mohan Roy 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu Davendraaath Tagore 
Rabindranath Tagore Michael Madhusudan Dutt 
Dadabhai Kaoroji Dinshan Edulji Waoha 

StrP. M Mehta Mahndeo Gi>%ind Ranade 

G R. Gokhale Dr RaaU Behan Ghoee 

Lola Lajpat Rai Surendrjaath Banerjea 

Rav! Vanna Ronienh Cbundor Dutt 

II. T Telang 6t» T Muthusami Iyer 

Ananda Mohan Bose Kawah Mobsia dl Mulk 
W.C Boanerjeo H H thaAghaEban 

Lai Mohun Qbose Sir 8 Subramania Iyer 

r, Madhara Rao Bsl Qasgodbar Tilak 

Sir J C. Bose Madan bfchan Malaviya 

Dr F. 0 Ray Babu Eristo Das Pal 

BitS P Sinha V Rnsboaswami Aiyar 

Peof D K. Karra DevranC Rioeacharhi 

Budiuddin Tyabji RahimtuIU Mohamed Sayani 

8& Syed Ahmed Iswara Cliandra Vidyasagar 

Bin Syod Amir All Bebramji M Malaban 

8lr Salar Juog Sir O Runkaran Nair 

M K Gandhi H 11 tb« Qaekwar of Baroda 

R IT Mudholkar R Bagunatha Rau 0 S I 

J W. Tata Sir N G Ohandavarkar 

Baaipada Banerji Fratapchaadra Mazumdar 

V K-Chiplankar SirV Baahyam Iyengar 

Eesavcbandra Sen BanLim Chandra Cbatterieo 
Syed Hassan Imam 

Foolscap 8 TO Price Anna* Four eac h 
G A ITateaan&Co..PubUsherfl George Town, Madras.. 



Saints of India Series 


Ttis IS a new^ Secies of eboct sketches dealing with 
the lives of the most emmeot saints that have men in 
India. These lives are all based on the original 
account and biographies to be found m the several 
Indian languages Each hook also contains a special 
account of the peculiar religious doctrines vrhlch each 
saint taught A unique feature of these sketches 
consists in the numerous and choice quotations from 
the poems and utterances of these saints Each volumo 
has a doe frootispiei.e 

DAYA^ESHWAR 
li AMU ALVAR 
APPAR 
EKAhATH 
NAVDA 
£ABIK 
TUSARAM 
BAMAERISHNA 
VIVEKAUANDA 


VALLABHACHARTA 

NAUDEV 

’NARAK 

OORU GOVIND 

RAMPA5 

DAYAN ARPA 

CHArrANYA 

TULSIDAS 

RAM TIBATH 


Price Four Annas each 



AN INDIAN PATRIOT IN SOUTH AFRICA 

BY THE REV. J. DOKE 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY LORD AMPTHILL 

A cheap popular edition of this inspiring book 
ernttenbva great Christian fnend and admirer of 
Mr Gandhi and bis work in South Afnca is now for 
the drat time published in India in a hacdf form 
Price Re 1 To Subicribers of the *' Reriew ” As 12 

£^When ordering mention if ^ou are a subscriber to 
the ‘'Indian Review ” otherwise please note that 
concession rates will not be allowed 


O A NateBan&Co- PubliBhera GeorereTown Madras 



•THE 


“Friends of India” Series 

This is a new Sarles of ihort bioeraphicai shetehea 
of ennaeot men who have laboured for the good of 
India, which the Pubhsben venture to think will be a 
welcome addition to the political and historical liter- 
ature of the country These biographies are so writ- 
ten as to form a gallery of portraits of permanent in- 
terest to the student as well as to the politician. 
Oopious extracts from the speeches and writings of 
the “ Friends of India** on Indian Affairs are given 
10 the sketches Each volume has a fiuo frontispiece. 

LORD MORLET HENRY FAWOETT 

LORD RIPON Mr A 0 HUME 

SIR W WEDDERRURK SIR HENRY COTTOK 
Mrs ANNIE BE3ANT LORD MACAULAY 

LORD MINTO SISTER NITEDITA 

BIB EDWIN ARNOLD EDMUND BURKE 

CHARLES BBADLAUQH LORD HARDINOE 
REV DR KILLER JOHN BriQHT 
Foolscap 8 TO Price Anasi Four each 


INDIAN TALES 

NEW INDIAN TALES 
TALES OF RAYA AND APPAJI 
TALES OF KOItfATI WIT AND WISDOM 
TALES OF TENNALl RAMAN 
FOLKLORE OF TKE ** ' '*^3 

TALES OF M\RIAD/i ' 

THE SON-IN LAW i \ * 

TALES OF BAJA BI 
MAITREYI . VEDIC f 
VEMANNA. TboT 



A CRIEt SURVEY OF THE ORIGIN ANP PRO- 
GRESS 0> THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
AND THE GROWTH OP INDIAN NATIONALISV. 


/ BY 

HON AMVIKA CHARAN MA2UMDAR. 

A’eip India— K book which every yoang Indiaa 
ought to read nark aad inwardly digest 

A New and Up to-date edition •> 

Price Ks Three ToSuhacrlhersof “1 R..''Ks. J'S 


l\n lio\iernaiiC8 of 

^ AS IT IS ANP AS IT MAY BE 
A HAND BOOR OP PROGRESSIVE POLITICS 

BY BABU GOVINDA DAS 

Babu Govmda Pas s book on the "Qoveniance of 
India offers i constructive echeioe of reform in the 
Indian constitution The book is fall of ongmal and 
fruitful observations the result of the authors con- 
tinuous study and reflection on the subject for over 
two decades With the help of apt quotations gather 
ed from rare pubbcations defects m the system of 
administration are driven home and ways aboivn by 
which the defects could be eliminated and the eyatom 
improved ‘ The Govemanca of India ’ is a hand 
book of Uving practical politics a vade rnecum for 
active politicians which no one official or non official 
— interested Id the reform of the Indian administra- 
tion — can afford to neglect 

Crown 8 vo Cloth Bound 
Ptke Rs. 3 To Subserthefs of ** I R Rs 2-8. 


O A Natesan&Co ,Pnbh9heis,GeorgeTowO, Madras 



IP YOU WINT TO BE 


V m TOUCH WITH INDIA 

berpoliUcal socja] ^ lodustm} ictjvjtes ker hJatorj’, 
radition and hteratnre hec religion and pi loaophy , 
^er hopes and aspirations forthe future and tbe^en 
and women who labour for the attainment of her ideal 
SUBSf RJBE TO THE 

INDIAN REVIEW 

THE BEST, tHE CHEAPEST AND THE 
MOST UP-TO-DATE MONTHLY PERIODICAL 
EDITED "By h}£^G*^A NATESAN EA FjfU 

The Jndtan Pevtet/t je an All India Monthly Maga- 
Etne devoted to the ditcusvtoc o^ all topics of general 
interest with especial referea'-e to India It eaters 
to the taste of aUelasses^f readers -Among its cod 
tributors are well Loown Enrppean and Indian 
scholars officials and non official *, t politicihss and 
reformers PoLticsT IndustiV Commerce, Agrieu) 
ture Religion X<i(erature B ograph/ end Criticism 
are among the special features of its contents 

It serves as the best tnedium between the Fast 
and the West interpreting the thoughts and ideals 
-of the one to the other It Is designed to bo 
a great link between Groat Britain and India 

Anaasl Snbicriplioa ] Indian R« 5 Foreign i £ 1 
Single copj Re Oue Two Skillingf 

The Indian Review circulates all over India, Burma 
and Ceylon and Is extensively read m theiLative 
States of India and by Indians overseas It appeals 
equally to the wealthy and the cultured classes and 
IS thus an oxeeUent medium fo* advertisement 

Adverbsemcnt cbargei 
Indian I R> 18 Por«C** * P**' 

Proporbonato rate* for half and quarter page* 

(, 

l"*, Na.teiaB.&C(j„pHhUahers,Oe«rseTown.Madraa. 



